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TO THE 



K I N G. 



SIR, 



HE Hiftory of Greece expofes the dangerojis 
turbulence of Democracy ,, and arraigns the 
defpotifin of Tyrants. By defcribing the incurable 
evils inherent in every form of Republican 
policy, it evinces the ineftimable benefits, refult- 
ing to Liberty itfelf , from the lawful domim'on 
of hereditary Kings, ^nd the fteady operation of 
well - regulated Monarchy. With lingular pro- 
priety * therefore, the prefent Work may be 
refpedfully offered to Your Majesty, as 
Sovereign x?f the freeft nation upon eartli,; and 
that Sovereign , through whofe difcerning 
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munificence , the intereft of thofe liberal arts , 
which diftinguished and ennobled Greece beyond 
all other countries of antiquity , has been more 
fuccefsfully promoted: ifl Y^Uf Majesty's do- 
minions , than during any former period in the 
British annals. That Your Majesty may long 
illuftrioik Guardian <3f public fefedom, 
and the unrivalled Patron of ufeful learning, is 
the fervent prayer of 

YOUR MAJESTyV ' 






Moft dutiful Subjed and Servant, " -^ ^ 

: JpHN GILilES. [ 
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PREFACE, 



J HE following Hiftory commences with the 
infancy of Greece , and defcribes its gradual 
advancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main defign of my Work is confined to the 
fpace of feven centuries , which elapfed from the 
fettlement of the lonians in Afia Minor till the 
eftablifliment of the Macedonian empire in tht 
Eaft; during which memorable period , the arts 
and arms of the Greeks , confpiring to excite the 
-admiration and terror of the ancient world , juftly 
merit the attentive ftudy of the prefent age , and 
.pofterity. In the general revolutions of their naf- 
tional confederacy, which, though always Ibofe 
and imperfed , was never altogether diffolved , I 
-have interwoven the defcription and principal, 
tranfadions of each independent republic, how- 
•ever fmall or inconfiderable ; and , by comparing 
authors feldom read , and not friequently confulted 
-for hiftorical materials , have endeavoured to trace 
cthe intricate feries , and to explain the fecret con- 
nexion , of feemingly detached events , in order 
jto reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory 
into one perpetual unbroken narrative ; a defign , 
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difficult indeed , and new, yet evidently well cal- 
culated to proinote the great purpofes of pleafurc 
^nd utility. 

In the view which I have taken of my fubjed, 
the fluduation of public affairs, and the vicirti^ 
tudes of war and fortune,* appear fcarcely the ipoft 
fplendid , and furely not the qioft interefting , 
portion of Grecian hiftory. By genius and fancy, 
^ot lefs than by patriotifm andprowefs, the Greeks 
^re honorably diftinguiflied among th^ nations of 
the ^arth. By the Greeks , ^ and by them alone ^ 
Literature, Philofophy, and the Fine Arts, were 
treated as important concerns of ftate , and cnif 
ployed as powerful engines of policy. From their 
literary glory, not only their civil, bmt ijven theit 
ijiilitary tranfa^ions, derive their chief importancHp 
iind dignity. To complete, therefore, ia(iy prefent 
undertaking, it feemed neceflary to unite the 
Jiiftory of arts with that of empire 9 aqd to com^ 
bi^ with the external revolutions ofwarandgor 
vernmfint, the intelledual improvements, of oaen^ 
^d the ever -varying piijlure of human opioid^ 
find manners.. . 

In the execution of this extenfive plan , might I 
jiffume any merit t-o nayfelf, it would be that trf 
having diligently ftudied the Greek wfitjeri , with- 
out adoptiiig their prejudices , or coj^ying their 
jjarrativ^s with fervility. Many events , highly ii^ 
terefting to the citizens of Athens m of SpaBta^ 
liow inte/eft po more; concerning n^any iftt- 
^rtant* tranfadUons , anciently too bmUm to bfe 
explained , the Mpclera Reader will re«fen«Wy 
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PREFACE, vii 

exp^a infanmation. On foiiic occafions , there- 
fore , I found it ncceffary to concentrate and 
abridge ; on others , to dilate and expatiate ; bitt 
have never facrificed that due relation of parts to 
the whole, and to each other, or violated thalt 
unity of defign which I was ambitious to attain in 
the preferit Hiftory , by condefcending to copy or 
tranftate. In the Work throughout , I have 
ventured to think for myfelf; and my opinions^ 
whether well or ill founded , are , at Icaft , ray 
own. 

The prefent Hiftory was undertaken , ^nd a 
confiderable part of it written , many years ago ; 
by the advice of fome perfons of tafte and learn- 
ing, who, having read my hiftorical Introduftidn 
to the Orations ofLyfiasand Ifocrates , wilhed to 
fee the /whole feries of Grecian ftory treated on the 
feme plan. My fituation , and my leifure , enabled 
me to meet their wi(h ; but before my manufcript 
was prepared for the Prefs , my ftudies were in^ 
terrupted by the only employment, not enjoined 
by fome pofitive duty , which I fhould have at 
lowed ( fuch are the fanguine hopes of authors ! ) 
to fufpend my literary labors. During that long 
interval, different portions of Grecian hiftory have 
been ably treated in Englilh, as welFas in * foreign 

4 



^ Among the foreign works , I diftinguisb with pleafure thofe of 
Mr. Meiners of Gottingen- To the author' of this Hiftory it 
would be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded ia 
his introduction to Lyfias , confirmed in a fubfequent work of fuch 
an admired fcholar as Mr. Meiners (fee his Gefchichte des Luxus 
der Athen!enfer« Lemgo 1782 )• were it not extremely natural th<t 
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languages. Yet , as moft of thofe works ftill r^ 
niain incomplete, and as none of them , embrace 
the whole extent of my fubjedl, or at all pre- 
occupy my plan, I venture to offdr the prefent 
Hiftory , deeply fenfible as I am of its inoperfec- 
lions, to the indulgence of the Public. 

writers, who draw from the fame fourcet ; diMiU^#4««««t tfce finic 
facts, and deduce fimilar cooclufioos. In tbe foll«wifig Hiftory, ^ 
my views of the Pythagorean hand, and of the Plafnic philofophy^ 
though fufficiently remote from ¥u1gar opimoa, i»early cotncrlv 
with thofe of Mr. Meincrs in his Gefchrehte 4«e IJrfiwimf 9$ , F«i^ 
gangs, and Verfalls der WiOenchaflftea in GriecheoUndi that if^ 
•• the Hiftory of the Origin, Progrefs, and Decay of Fhilofophy 
in Greece:" a work not yet completed, but which, as far as it 
extends, I will venture to recommend as one of the moft valuable 
and accurate treafuriet of Greek learning contained' in any modem 
tongue. 
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CHAP. I. 

Piivp of the Progrefs df CivilizatioH and Ponpper in 
Greece j preceding the Trojan JVar. — Hijtory of thai 
War*, — * Its Confequences. 



iN the infancy of fociety, men are occupied C tt a p* 
with the bufinefe of the prefent hour , forgetful I- 
of the paft, and carelefs of the future. They Jj,*"'^"'* 
poffefs neither ability nor iuclination to Contem- 
plate their public tranlkdions in the impartial 
light of hiftory , far lefs to treafute and to record 
them. Their recent vi(Sories over hoftile tribes 
are celebrated in the artlefs fong * , or commemo^ 
rated by the rude monument ; but to preferve any 
regular ferics of connedcd events , \% a defign , which 
they enjoy not the means to execute , fcarcely the 
capacity to comprehend. « 

' Tacit. Aunal. 1.. if. c. 49. 
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a THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP. Their fimplc and obfcure adventures, wbicji 
' i: thus pa& unremembcred by themfelves, rarely 
excite the inquifiiive curiofity of their more culti- 
vated neighbours. In remote ages of the world , 
one people became an objedl of attention to another, 
only as they became confiderable ; for until the 
full maturity of Grecian refinement, the moft po- 
lifhetl nation^ of' antiquity attempted not to in- 
veftigate the nature and powers of man in the un- 
tutored efforts of favage life. The daring fpirit , 
and fierce incurfions , of the Barbarians in the eaft 
• of Europe, excited. terror and confternation among 
the more civilized and more effeminate inhabitants 
of Leffer Afia *; but the luxurious pcide of the 
latter never condefcended to examine the origin 
and hiftory of the people who were occafionally the 
objedl of their fears. The only circumftantfal in- 
formation concerning both the Afiatics and, the.,, 
Europeans , muft be derived from the early hiftorians 
of Greece ; and when we refled on the innumerable 
caufes which confpire to bury in oblivion the ex- 
ploits of rifing communities, there is reafon to 
wonder that we fhould know fo much concerning 
the ancient ftate of that country, rather than, to 
regret that our knowledge is imperfed. 

It muft be allowed , however, that our materials 
for the firft portion of Grecian hiftory, are rather 

* The Lydians , Phrygians , etc. Hillory and Fable atteft the early 
civUi^atiuD, the wealth, and wickeduefs, of thofe nations. See parti> 
cularly Herodotus, 1. i. c. 93- et feq. and Sirabo , 1. xi. p. 532, 
ec feq, andil. xii. &, xiii. p. 572. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 3 

copious than confident '. The fubjed, indeed, is c h a P4 
fuch , as a very cautious writer would chufe en- i. 
tirely to avoid, fince, whatever authorities he fol- 

f- ' It is fufficient to read Thucydides's introdoctioa to bis admired 
hiftory of the Peloponueiian War * to perceive how little correct ini 
formation could be obtained by that diligent inquirer into (be auti* 
quities of his country. If we admit the common chronology , there 
is reaCon to believe that the fcattered fragments of Grecian hiftory 
if^ere pteferved daring thirteen cehturies by oUl tradition. The tales 
or rhapfodies of the ocuioi* or bards, were fucceeded by thofe of th< 
Cyclic poets , of whom an account is given in Cafaubon ad Athe« 
n«um, 1. vii. c. 4. SalmaC in Solin. et Schwarzius Altdorf in 
Diif. de Peetis Cyclicis. .Compofition in profe began with the ufe of 
alphabetic writing about iix centuries before Chrift. Plin. Nat. Hilt 
I. V. c. 29. The firft profe writers, or more properly the fivft 
writers, were, Pherecydes of Syros ; Acuiilaus of Argos; Hellai|t« 
cus of Lesbos; Hecataeus and DionyGus, both of Miletus; the laft 
of Whom flourished in the 65th Olymi^. ^20. B. C. and immediately 
preceded Herodotus. From the work of Herodotus , ^hich forms » ' 
as it were, the shade between Epic^ Poetry aud Hiftory, we ^lay 
judge of the writings of his predeceflbrs; from whom, together with 
the Cyclic poets , Anaxintenes of Lampfacus , who lived in the tim« 
of Alexander the Great, and Diodorus Siculus , .who lived in ths 
time of Julius Caefar , compiled the firft books of their very ext^nfiva 
but inaccurate collections. Apollodorus , Hyginus (and many 
others, whoCi works are now loft), combined the mote ancient re« 
cords , whether in piofe or verfe, with the additions and embellish* 
ments of the lyrio and tragic poets. Wlieu the Greek learning be^ 
came known to the Romans, this compound of hiftory and fabia 
furnished the fubject and the incidents of iunumerabU tragedies to 
Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicns, etc. After the downBil of Rome« 
learning took refuge in the eaftern world. The antiquities and 
early hiftory of Greece again became objects of ftudy among the 
uatives of that country ; but the heterogeneous niafs of truth and 
fiction was rather ihialgamated , than purified * by Malata, Cedrenus. 
Tzetza , Conftantinus Alanafles , and other Greeks of the middle 
ages. See Heine, not. ad £neid. II. and Voflius de Hiftoric^ 
. Grxcii. "With few exceptions, the Greek iVriters may be pro* 
nounced extremely carelefs in matters .of chronology. Herodotus # 
who has been em|thaticaHy ftyled the father of profane hiftoty^ 

-V B a 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

c H A P.low3, his narrative muft, in fomc parts, be liable 
I. to objedlion *. Yet it feems effential to the inte- 
grity of the prefent work , to explain from >¥hat 
affemblage of nations the Greeks were formed , 
and by what fortunate fteps they arrived , from 
feeble beginnings, to that condition of manners 
and fociety in which they are defcribed by Homer ; 
whofe imniortal poems , like a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten the obfcure antiquities of his 
country. 
Firft inha- The traditions of the Greeks agree with the 
Greece ^^ ?iuthentic records of facred hiftory , in reprefcnting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace , Macedon , and Greece , as peopled at aa 
earlier period than any other portion of the weftera 
world. The fouthern corner of Europe , compre-? 
hended between the thirty-fixth and forty-firft 

commonly reckoos by the a^es of men. The accurate hiftortes of 
Tbucydides and Xenophon « where the time of each event is precifely 
afcertained , comprehend no more than a period of feventy years. 
Even in their time, chronology feems not to have been cultivated as 
a fcience, fince the firft fpecimen of that kind is faid to have been 
given by Demetrius Phalereus in his u^x^vtw ocvocy^x^ti^ about 
the middle of the fourth century before Chrift. The labors of 
Bemetrins were corrected and extended by Philochorus in his Ar^i^ 
The hlftorian Tirnxus , who flourished in the time of Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus , firft arranged his narrative in the order of Olympiads , which 
Degan 776. B. C. His contemporary SoQbius jgRvt a work , entitled 
Xpovwv ayoty^ot^m Apollodorus wrote the cvvrcc^tg %fov<xj»; and on 
fuch cbronologers refts the credit of all later compilers, as well a$ 
of the Arundelian marbles » which were compofed only 264 years , 
l>efore Chrift. 

^ What . Strabo ( I. ix.) fays of the firft hiftorians of Attica, 
•' that they differed widely from each other (^oXXet &«®MrvKTff ), " 
nay bt applied to a^l profane hiftorics of thoie early times^ 
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TheP«« 

lafgi imd 
HcUtnes* 



degrees of latitude, bordering on Epirus and Ma- chap. 
cedonia towards the north , and on other fides i. 
Surrounded by the fea, was inhabited, above eigh-r 
teen centuries before the Chriftiari aera, by many 
fmall tribes of hunters and fhepherds, among whom 
the Pelafgi and Hellenes were the moft numerous 
and powerful *. The barbarous Pelafgi venerated 
Inachus, as their founder; and for a fimilar reafoii 
the more human6 Hellenes refpdtled Deucalion. 
From his fon Hellen, tfiey derived their general 
appellation , \vhich originally denoted a fmall tribe ia 
Theffaly'; and from Dorus, Eolus, and Ion ^, his 
more remote defcendants, they were difcriminate4 
by the names of Dorians , Eolians , and lonians '^ 
The Dorians tiook poffeffioh of that mountainous 
diftridl of Greece, afterwards called Doris; the 
lonians^, whofe nam6 was in fome meafure lofl: ia 
the ifl'uftrious appella,tion of Athenians, fettled iii 
the lefs bai'ren parts of Attica ; and the Eolians 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern and inlandi 
regions 6f the Peloponnefus *• Notwithftanding 
many partial migrations , thelfe three original ** 
divifions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 
.affedion for the eftabliflimenis which had been 
preferred by the wifdom or caprice of their rc-» 
fpedive anceftors ; a circumftance which remark- 
ably diftihguiflied the Hellenic^ from the Pclajgit 



The latter 
divided io* 
to Dorians* 
Eolians » 
and Io« 



' Marm. Oxon. epoch. 6. Apollodor. Biblioth. 1. ii« 

• Thucydid. I. i. c. a8. ^ Strabo, 1. viii. p. 38|^ 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. s6. and 1. ?ii. c. 94* 
' Diodor. Siculos, 1. v. 

'^ Heraclid. Pont, apud Athensenm » 1. xiv. 
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6 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

q H A p. race. While the former difcovercd a degree of 
|. attachment to their native land , feldom found in 
barbarians , who live by hunting or pafturage , the 
latter difdaining fixed habitations, wandered in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranfported them- 
felves into the neighbouring iflands ; and the mofl: 
. ' confiderable portion of them gradually removing 

to the coafts of Italy and Thrace , the remainder 
melted away in£p the Doric and Ionic tribes. At 
the diftance of twelve centuries , obfcurc tracc$ 
pf the Pelafgi occurred in fcveral Grecian cities; 
9 diftridl of Theffaly always retained their name ; 
their colonies continued , in the fifth century before 
Chrift, to inhabit the fouthern coaft of Italy, and 
the (bores of the Hellefpont : and in thofe widely 
, feparated countries , their ancient affinity was re^ 
cognifed in the uniformity of their rude dialed and 
barbarous manners , extremely diflimilar to the 
cuftoms and language of their Grecian neigh- 
^>ours "• 
Colonics Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of 

from 5 rugged race of men , who never attiained much 

\\j^e «:aft. confidcration , either in the territories where they 
originally dwelt , ox in thofe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be flowly civilized 
by the progreffiVe ingenuity of the Hellenic tribcsf. 
The happy pofition of a country , which , forming 
as it were the frontier of Europe with Afia, is 
divided only by a narrow extent of fca from 
Jlgypt and Syria, andfituate within reach* of thofe 

^^ Iferodot. 1. i. Pionyf^ Hajicarn. 1. i, Pauran. 1. vili. 
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parts of the Eaft which were anciently tnoft flou- chip. 
rifhing and populous , naturally invited the vifits ^* 
of . travellers , and attraded the eftablifliment. of 
colonies. Thefe tranfient vifits , or temporary 
fettlements , were. marked by many fignal, benefits , 
the memory of which was long preferved by the 
gratitude of Greece, and their merit probably ex- 
aggerated by her fondnefs for panegyric. Even 
thofe Grecian communities , which juftly claimed 
the honor of faperior antiquity Acknowledged 
themfelves indebted to ftrangers for the moft im. 
portant difcoveries , not only in religion , but in agri* • 
culture and the arts; and contented themfelves 
with the glory of having difFufed a borrowed light ^ 
over the melancholy gloom of ignorkiice which 
ovejfpread their neighbours ". But national vanity 
at length produced a material change in the tradi- 
tion. When the refined defcendants of the rude 
Greeks viewed with complacency th^ir own fupe- 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations aroiJind 
them, they began to fufpedl that the Gods;, alone 
were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people , 
who eminently excelled the reft of naankiqd* Tq 
the Gods they transferred the merit ;of ,the many 
ufeful inventions communicated by the . generous 
humanity of their ancient vifitants;' an oftentatious 
fidlion colored by a faint femblance of trgth , 
fince the worfhip of feveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the fame time , and by the fame perfons *^ ^ 

'* Ifocrat. Pancgyr. pnflim. ^ 

'3 The Tytans, Idsei, Daayli^ Tript^lemut , &c. Compare Dk)Mr« 
Siciil. L V. and Ifpcrar. Panegyr. 

B4 
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c A p, ^bo ttiade known the arts i»oft fiibjervient to Aif 

|. purpofcs of feuman life '^. 

New coio. While feble %hm difguifed the benefits cwrferred 

pics from by th^ firft tranfitory voyages iiita Qreecc , hiftory 

Zmd^l, preferved the memory of four {ixccdSivt eft^Wift* ^^. 

menis ere<5tt?d there by foreignefs. From tb« 

mid^iMfe of the fixteentk, to tb^ middle of tiie iour^' 

teenth century before Cbrift , m kinn^ation of 

Egyptians', . Phenicians , ^nd^ Phrygians overflowed 

the Hdlenic Go^lte. The caufes affigned lor tbefo 

emigrations are extremely eonfcKiant to the maimeri 

of remote antiquity, as defcribed by fecred and 

probne authors : hatred of a rival, in^patieCice of 

a fuperior , in one inftance t^e perfecutioo' of 2t 

l»ro«her smd an enemy, and , in general, that tm« 

cafy t^ftie^efe of difpofition, whieb Hnivcrfelly 

prevails among men , who have become lenfibte 

of their own powers , without having fofficiently 

learned to dired: them to* the happy purfiiitsof arts 

Und induft^y '^ The principal colonies were con- 

dut^ed by Cecrops '* , and Danaus ^ Egyptians , 

A,ai5<<. who reijpedively fettled in Athens and Argos; 

*485. Cadmus '^\ a Phenician, who founded Thebes in 

1493* . ' ■ » 

,350. BoBotia , and Pelops , a Phrygian '• , whofe de- 
fcendants, intermarrying with thofe of Danaus , 
king of Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedse-, 
moil or Sparta , acquired , i|i t\ie perfon of 

'♦ niodor. Sicpl. I. V. Itocnt, Panegyc 

^^ Kocrat. Hellen. fub initio. Find. Olymp. ^. 

?^ Strabo, 1. is. and Pint, in Thefeo. 

^ Scrabff, ibid, and irocrat. Helkn. 

7* Ifoprat. Panatben. Tbucydid. I. i. Diodor» 1. iv. 
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fo powerful an afcendant in the c It A P« 

I. 



Agamemnon , 

Peloponnefus **. The family of Dencalion ftiU 
reigned in Theflaljr^ but Thebes^ Athens^ Argos, 
and Sparta , vrbicfa in all ages >rere regarded as 
the principal cities of Greece , thus feH uixler the 
dominion of four foreign lines of princes, v^oh 
rxploits, and glory 9 and misfortunes, are inmoor* 
talized by the fy(i and noUeft produdions of 
Grecian genius **. 

The countrits> vrhich thefe adventurers aban» 
doned, had not, according to modern ideas, 2(t^ 
tained a very high degree of maturity in laws and 
government Yet it cannot be doubted , that the 
natives of Egypt and the Eaft were acquainted 
•with many improvemeints unknown to the Hellenic 
tribes. Conjei^ures are not to be placed in the rank 
of fadis ;, yet , in matters fo ancient and obfcure, 
we may be allowed to conjedhirc from the only 
faifts on record; that the invaders of Greece intro^ 
duced into that country the knowledge of the 
Fbenician alphabet; improved the pradlice of agfi- 
culture ; multiplied the rites of religion ; difcoverecj 
to the Greeks feveral ufes of the metals; but, on 
the other hand, gradually adopted, in their turn, 



IniprtfH 
mcnts in- 
troduced 
by thefo 
colonies 
Into 
Greece* 



^^ Thncyd. h i. Biodor. 1. U, Ifocrat Panathed. 

^* The works of Homer and Piadar^ and the writings of the Greek 
tragedians. In thefe, and fcarcely any where elfe* the ikories of 
Cadmus, $emele , Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, Oedipns etc. may 
he read with pleafure and advantage; for ^s Strabo, U ix. iays» '* All 
** there is monfirous and trtfgic land* " 
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c H \^ p. the Grecian language, and generally conformed to 

^ the Grecian cuftoms and inftitutions *'. 

ThePheni- The introdudion of the Phenician alphabet was 
cian alpha, j^ improvement too delicate and refined to be 
immediately attended with any important confe- 
qucnces. The grofs undcrftandings of the Hellenes 
could not eafily comprehend the utility of fuch an 
ingenious invention. The knowledge of it was 
acquired and preferved by a few individuals ** of 
more enlightened minds: but the far greater part 
of the nation long contented tbemfelves with the 
ancient mode of pidlure-writirig , which, however 
limited in its application , Teemed fuificienc to 
exprefs the fimplicity of their rude ideas. 
Sevcmiufts The Phenicians were well acquainted with the 
precious metals as the medium of exchange. But 
the uniform tranfadWons of the Greeks , as yet 
required not any fuqh nicety of refinement. .Even 
during the Trojan war, cattle, being the com- 

^' Compare Herodotus, 1. v. c. 59. 1. vii. paffim. Montfaucon , 
palxograph. Grace.], ii. Plin. 1. v. c 56 & 57. Hyginus, Fab. 374* 
and Ephorus apud Diodor. I. ?• 

'* Herodotus mentions three infcriptions on three tripods, coi^ft- 
crated in the temple of Ifmenian Apollo. The firft, of Amphitryon; 
the fecond, of the fon of Hippocoou; the third, of Laodarous the fon 
ofEteocles. The infcriptions on the shields of the heroes who befieged 
the capital ofGteocles, ate noticed by iEfchyliis, in his tragedy en^itiedt 
'• The Seven againft Thebes. '* Yet we know from Homer, Iliad vi. 
that when Proetus fent Bellerophon to the king of Lycia, he gave 
him, not a written letter, but a-n/mxToc >.vypXf mournful figns. Writing 
cpuld not be common till many centuries afterwards, fince the firft 
written laws were given in Greece only fix centuries before Chrift. 
Herodot. 1. ii. Strabo , 1. vi. 
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mpdity of moft general demand , was univerfally c H a i?. 
regarded as the moft convenient meafure of value *'. i» 
It is not eafy to determine whether gold or iron be 
more advantageous to man , the one by exciting 
his induftry, the other by feconding that indnftry 
in all the variety of ufeful arts. Tht difcovery of Extenfion 
iron in Greece afforded the neceffary implements ^J ■«***"'• 
of agriculture, the gradual extenfion of which alike 
improved the fterility of the foil , and the rudenefs 
of the inhabitants.. Before the arrival of Egyptian 
colonies, the cultivation of the ground might oc- 
cafionally employ the divided induftry of fcattered 
families ; but this valuable art was not confidered 

*' In a well-known paflTage, Homer after mentioning; other articles, 
with which the Greeks purchafed wine, adds, uvtowi Boirv^ y *• with 
*' oxen tbemfelves.*' Some fcboliafts and coromentatiiVs have imagined* 
that the ^a^ of Homer was a coin ftamped with the figure of an ox, 
{aid to hate been introduced by Thefeus. Vid. Plut. in Thefeo. But 
were it allowed, which is very improbable, that Thefeus had a mint, 
it ^would ftill be improbable that Homer meant fuch a coin ; Yor in 
the epifode 0^ Glaucus and Diomed, he fays, that the former gave 
bis golden armour, wotth an hundred oxen , for the brazen armour 
of the latter » worth only nine. Now we know from Pollux Onomall. 
1. xi. c. 7* that the coin Baq ^^t whatfoever time it was introduced, 
continued to be valued at two drachmas. Diomed's arms therefore, 
upon the; fuppofition of the.fcholiafts, muft have been worth about 
nine shillings; and Glaucus^s, which were of maffy gold, worth only 
nine pounds. Talents of gold are often mentioned by Homer. They 
were propofed as prizes to combatants « and offered as dedications in 
temples * but too valuable to ferve as current fpecie Homer and 
Herodot. paflim. J^ofJurjuLoc^ money, is derived from yo/tcc?) ]aw,Dediu(^, 
as Ariftotle fays* a Ovtru^ u>CKol vojum^ i^i^ ** the origin of money is 
** not natural, but conventional and arbitrary.^' But in Hunger's time, 
the word vo/moq was uf^ed in a quite different fenfe: yojuto-jULU muft 
therefore have been derived from it at a later i^eriod. Cpm. Iliad, 1. xx. 
V* 249. and-Ariftot. Ethic. Nicom. 1. v. c. 5< 
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12 THE HISTOkY OF GREECE. 

c; ft A p. as an objed of general concern. Cecrops firft 
I. engaged the wandering hunters or (hepherds of 
Atticai to unite m villages of hnfbandmen. Corn, 
^ine, iind bit, rewai'ded their ufeful labors*** and 
thefe produdions being acquired by common toil, 
ivere regai^ded^ with the ground itfelf, as a common 
propttty *\ 

Reiigioms Tfhe id^a 6{ an exchifive arid permanent right to 
all the ufes of a piece of land , %v hither belonging 
la conanliunities of to iiidiVidtials , ii one of tfci 
iribft important fteps in t!h^ progrefs^ of fociety. Iii 
Greece, this invalodble right was irtimediately fol- 
lowed by fuch inftitutions as tended to fecure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injuftice of man, who 
is feidom willing to acquire, by flow labor , what 
he can ravift by fudden violence. The falutary 
influence of religion was employed on this neceflary 
occaflon. We are told by feveral writers, that the 
pradlice of agriculture , and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the fiame time *'. But the fame 
authors inform us, that their pretended founders of 
religious worfliip aboliihed the ufe of living facri- 
fices *'; a cuftom, which eviderttly fci|)pofes the 
^ prior eflablifliment of an ancient and more bloody 

** Panftn- 1* !»• JErchyl. Eunieo. 

^^ The rf/nevo; , or cut of gtonnd fo often mentioneil io Homer, as 
1>eftQW«d by general confent on admired kings and chiefs , might have 
foggefted this obfervation, which feems to have efcaped notice, though 
attended * as we shall find , with very important oonfequences. 

^' Biodor. Paufan. Apollod. 

>^ 0eir( Tut^ot^ ayotXKuVi <W fin 9mr^oit» Porph. de Abftinent. 
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iuperditjon* Yet io this humane prohibition, we (5 H a p. 
inay perhaps difcefp ^ laudable attempt to corred }^ 
the barbarity of the Greeks , and to raife the new 
profelfion of agriculture above the ancien( employ* 
nient of hunting. 

Before and durinj; the time that the Hellenic J^^^^^l 
tribes received continual acce(]Sons of population fufe tbdr 
from dift^nt CQ^ntries , they were no lels diligent «°'®n«" 
in fending forth their own colonics. As they ori-* guagc over 
ginally fubfifted by bunting , iiihing , and pafturage, <^'«««« J 
a large extent of territory was requifitc to fupply 
them with, t^e neceCfaries of life. They were not 
afflidled by the oppreflSv^ terrors of defpotifm, 
they were Jong unacquainted with the gentle, but 
powerful , operation pf regular government ; and 
without being fubjeft to the one or the other, it is 
fcarcejy poflible for men to live together in large 
focieties. When ^iny of their communities feemed 
inconveniently numerous , they divided it int6 
feveral portions , of which the principal kept poQef- 
fion of their original feats , while the others occu- 
pied and peopled the {unrounding territories^ It 
was thus^that the Eolians difperfed through many 
parts of the Peloponnefus ; the unfortunate Sify- 
phus**, who founded the city of Corinth, being a 
defcendant of Eolus, and the anceftors of the wife 
Neftor, who reigned in fandy Pylos , being fprung 
froda the fame Eolic race ". A confiderable divi- 
fion of the lonians fettled along the fouthern (hores 
of the Corinthian gulph, in the province which, 

** Kcu ^tn^ov iwiiiov K^xresoc tO^ytoC ixorru. Homer QdylT 
** Pavfiui. ia Corijitb. ct JMcOkn. 
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14 THE HISTORY OF GREEGE. 

Q H A P. eighty years after the Trojan war, changed the 
i» name of Ionia for that of Achaia '*. The territory 
beyond the Gorinthian ifthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable fubdivifions of the Hellenic 
tribes ". When the continent of Greece feemed 
fufficiently populous ; the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants to the ifle of Euboea ; and many centuries 
before the famous eftablilhments formed by the 
Greeks on the coafts of Afia Minor, of Italy, and 
of Thrace, the Dorians had fent a colony to Crete '*, 
and the Eolians , under the condudl of Dardatlus, had 
planted the eaftern banks of the Hellefpont ". 
During the Trojan war » the inhabitants of thofe 
various and widely feparated countries fpoke the 
fame language that was ufed among the Hellenes , 
and acknowledged the general influence of the fame 
principles and manners. Unlefs it is fuppofed , 
therefore , that not only the Phrygians but th*e 
Phenicians and Egyptians , originally fpoke the 
fame Hellenic tongue, it feems reafonable to con- 
jedure that the colonies conducted by Gecrops, 
Cadmus , and Danaus , gradually adopted the lan- 
guage of the aborigines of Greece **. 

'* Strabo, 1. vii. '' Id. ib. Paufan. et Dicfdtff. 

^* Diodor. ibid. Strabo, I. viL p« 4$^. 

3' Servitts in iEneid^ III. 

'^ Herodotus, 1. v. c. ^8. fays, that the colony of Cadmus changed 
tbeir fpeech , being forroonded by the louians , an Hellenic tribe. He 
fays further^ that togetlner with tbeir language, they cbang«d the power 
of Come of tbeir letters. He acknowledges that the Cadmeians , or 
Phenicians, comtnnnicatcd to the loniaus the ufe of letters 4 but the 
lonians, he (ays, adapted iht Pheniciiui alphabet to the rottnd& of thek 
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A fmgle refledion appears fufficient to prove, 
that they likewife conformed to the Grecian infti- 
tutions of government The inflexible rigor of 
defpotifm , which has in all ages prevailed in 
Kgypt'* and the Eaft, was unknown to the con- 
querors of Troy. Since the abfolute power of 
kings was not acknowledged during a long period 
of war and danger, requiring the ftrideft military 
fubordination ; and fince the Greeks preferved their 
freedom , after the increafing wealth of many centu- 
ries had a tendency to prepare them for fervitude; 
it cannot reafonably be imagined , that an Oriental 
fyftem of oppreflion fliould have prevailed in the 
more early ages of poverty and independence '*. 



B A F. 

I. 

together 
with their 
ioiUtir- 
tiont of 
govera* 
meiit. 



own language. The eaftern tongues are in general extremely deficicat 
In vowels. It is , or rather was, much difputed whether the aucient 
Orientals ufed any chara£lers to exprefs them. Their languages, there- 
lore, bad an inflexible thicknefs of found, extremely different ftom 
the vocal harmony of the Greek, which Abounds nor only in vowels 
but in diphthongs. This circomftance denotes , in the Greeks , organs 
of perception more acute , elegant , and difcerning. They felt fuch 
fiiint variations of liquid founds , as efcaped the dulhefs of Afiatic 
can, and invented marks to exprefs them. They diftinguished , in 
this manner, not only their articulation^ but their quantity, and 
afterwards their mufical intonation , as shall be explained hereafter » 
in treating of the Grecian muGc and poetry. 

" The government of the Egyptians as well as of the Afiatics, is 
uniformly reprefented in fcripture as an abfolute monarchy. Herodotus 
and Diodoros mention fome laws of the Egyptians , which feem to 
circumfcribe the power of their kini;s. But thefe laws, if well ex* 
amined, will confirm the obfervation in the text. They were eftab- 
lished, not in favor of the nation at large, but of the priefts and 
foldiers. The throne of Egypt was fupported by the altar, and de- 
fended by' the fword ; and what defpotifm can be upheld but by the 
rame means ? . . 

'^ See the principles eftabllsbed by Tacitus de Moi. German. 
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i6 THE HISTORY QF GREECE- 

The Pbenicians being confidered as the principal 
navigators and merchants of the ancient world, it 
is coraroonly believed that the example of the Phe-» 
nician colonies firft taught the Greeks to brave the 
dangers of the fea , and to maintain a commercial 
intercourfe with each other , as well as with fo- 
reign nations. But it is fufficient to throw a 
glance on the geography of Greece , to perceive 
bow naturally commerce , without foreign aid , 
might have arifen fpontaneoufly in that highly fa- 
vored country. The continent, i?/c(f walhed on 
three fides by the fea , is furrounded by innumq-* 
rable iflands , abounding in excellent harbours* 
The variety of foils and productions is greater, 
perhaps , than in any other part of the world , of 
am< equal extent. All the fliqres of the Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending the mofl: beautiful, and 
anciently the moft flourifhing part of the earth, 
are more acceffible to Greece than to any neigh- 
bouring country. Yet it appears from the light 
of hiftory, that the Greeks did not early avail 
themfelves of their fortunate fituation, or of the 
fuppofed leflbns of their Fhenician inftrudors. 

Many circumftances confpired to prolong the. 
infancy of their nation , and to retard , during fe- 
veral centuries, their improvement in commerce, 
as well as in agriculture , and the other ufeful arts. 
The furface of Greece is more indented by creeks 
and rivers, and more roughened by mountains 
and promontories , than that of any other part of 
Europe. Thefe natural divifions kept the different 
communities in a ftate of reparation -and hoftility. 

The 
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The ideas of their ancient confanguinity and chat. 
common origin were weakened or effaced by the 1. 
recent confluence of foreigners. They could* not 
travel beyond their own narrow diftridls without 
being expofed to the infults of enemies. Thefe 
infults excited rcfcntment; mutual injuries were 
offered and retorted ; each city was at war with all 
its neighbours : thus did the fmnllncfs of the Gre- smaHncft 
cian ftates, a circumftance which, during the happy of the iii(. 
ages th^t form the fubjedl of the prefent hiftory, ^^"^' 
tended to break the force of cuftom and opinion , 
and to encourage that noble emulation fo favor- 
able to the progrefs of virtue and fcience, produce, 
in Icfs fortunate times, an effed of the mqft oppo- 
fitc nature, choke the feeds of order, ^nd reprcfs 
the feeble (hoots of arts and humanity. 

The metals , originally deftincd to promote the ^^ 
peaceful labors of man, were converted mto ravased by 
powerful inftruments of deftrudion; and while p*"*"- 
the land was ravaged by the fword, the fea was 
covered with pirates. The Phenicians, the Ca- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek iflands in 
general, confidered navigation, not as the means 
of uniting nations by mutual intercourfe and com- 
merce,, but as a happy expedient for enabling the 
poor and the brave to plunder the rich territorie?? 
of their lefs warlike neighbours. The coafts of 
Greece , though in early times their bleak forbid- 
ding afpedl might have repelled the avarice of free- ^ 
hooters, yet on account of the proximity of their 
fituation, and the valuable cargoes of hardy flaves 
in which they abounded, were continually infefted 
Vol. I. C 
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c H ii p. by naval depredations. The unfortified places 

I. near the (hore furrendcred without refiftance; the 

fruits of their painful induftry were plundered or 

deftroyed, and the moft valuable portion of their 

^ inhabitants dragged into captivity. The pradice 

of piracy and invafion was not a temporary re- 

fource of war , prompted by neceffity , or a juft 

revenge ; it grew into an ordinary profeflion, 

which was fo far from being deemed difhonoT- 

able, that it conferred much glory and renown on 

tbofe who exercifed^it with flcill and bravery *\ 

The in. During this difordered ftate of focicty , the arts 

land cown. of pcacc wcrc almoft entirely negleded, and Greece 

l7b°]S-** was ready to be plunged into the groffeft barbar- 

vagct. ifm, by its domeftic diffenfions. The irruptions 

of the Thracians, Amazons, and other northern 

favages, threatened to accelerat-e this melancholy 

event, and to complete the ruin of the unhappy 

Hellenes '*. But it may be obferved in the affairs 

of human life , that any extraordinary nSeafure of 

good or evil commonly leads men to dread , or 

to exped, a fudden revolution, of fortune; a 

natural fentiment which^, though liable to be ab- 

ufed by credulity and fuperftition , is founded on 

the firm bafis of experience. The rudiments of 

the moft ufeful defigns are fuggefted always by 

''Thucydid. 1. i. Oi; Msruo^ x«X«? mro Sf«v. The explanatioB in 
the text feems more contonant to Grecian manners, in thofe ages, 
than that of the fcholiaft, which is translated by Mr. Kochfbrd* 
**Chez qui la piraterie itoit exercle avec une ccrtaine probl|:^.** 
JA. dc TAcad. v. 39* 

s* LyGas Orat. Funeb. 
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ticceffity , often by calamity. The inroads of the 
wild mountaineers of Thrace, and of other bar* 
barians more remote, whofe dcftrudive cruelty 
may be underftood by the unexampled ravages with 
■which even the feebler fex '* carried on the ravages 
of war , occafioned the firft inftitution which feftor- 
cd fome degree of prefent trancfuillity to Greece,, 
and laid the foundation of its future grandeur. 

The northern diftrids of Theffaly being pecu* 
liarly expofed to the dangerous fury of invaders , 
the petty princes of that province entered into a 
confederacy for their mutual defence **. They 
affembled in fpring and autumn at Thermopylae; 
a place afterwards fo illuftrious , and then governed 
by Amffhi3yon\ a defcendant of Deucalion , whofe 
name is immortalized in the AmphiHyonic council. 
The advantages which the confederates derived 
from this meafure , were foon perceived by their 
neighbours. 1 he central ftates gradually acceded 
to their* alliance; and, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century before ichrift, Acrifuis king of 
'Argos, and other princes of the Peloponnefus, 
Were allowed to (hare the beneri^ and fecurity 
lof this ufeful affociation. 

After this event, the Amphidyons appear to 
have long' confined themfelves to the original 

'* The Atnasoos. See Lyiias Orat. T^uneb. and Herodotus paflirti. 
Ttt the exifteiice of thefc warlike females was ttoubtcd as early as 
the days of the emperor Hadrian, as we learn from Arrian: but what 
II raid by that judiciout and manly hidorian, fe(>ms fu^cieitt to difpel 
the doubt. See Arrian fxpedit. Alexan t..l. viL ^. 15^. 

♦• Marfn. Oxon. E. $1 
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c H 4 ?• purpofc ojfthcirinftitution. The ftates, ^vhofemea* 
1^ fures were direcftecl by this affembly , found fuffi- 
cicnt occupation in defending their own territories; 
and near a century elapfed , before they undertook, 
by common con fen t, any diftant expedition. But 
it was not to be cxpeded that their reftlefe adivity 
could be always exhaufted in defenfive war. The 
eftablifhment of the AmphicAyons brought toge^ 
ther the chiefs moft diftinguifhed by birth and 
bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them tQ 
arms , and revenge direded thofe arms againft th^ 
barbarians. Jafon, Admetus, and other chieft^in$ 
of Theffaly *% having equipped a fmall fleet in the 
neighbouring harbour of lolcus , and particularly 
the fhip Argo, of fuperior fize and conftrudion to 
any before known , were animated with a defire to 
vifit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thofe parts 
of them that appeared moft delightful , and to 
Retort on their inhabitants the injuries which Greece 
had fuffered from ftrangers /*. The princes of the 
north having proclaimed this fpirited defign ove? 
the central and fouthern provinces, the ftand^rd 
of enterprife and glory was fpeedily furrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth *' ,.who eagerly 
embraced this honorable opportunity to fignalizc 
their manly valor. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon^ 
and, in general, the fathers of thofe heroic chiefs, 
who, in the fucceeding age, ihone with diftinguilhed 

^' Their names are mentioned by Apollodorus* ])iod Siculuty Pigt« 
dar* ApoUoniuSy etc. 

** Herodot. 1. i. Diodor. Sicvl. 1. i?. ^' Pindar^ Pytliic. Ir. 
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Itiftre in the plains of Troy , are numbered c H A p. 
among the leaders of the Argonauts. They were ^ 
siccompanied by the chofeh warriors, and by the 
venerable prophets, of their refpedive tribes'; by 
an Efculapius, the admired father of the healing 
art, and by the divine Orpheus **, whofe fublimc 
genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing feries 
of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however , have been too 
much adorned by the graces of poetry , to be the 
proper fubjeds of hiftorical corapofition. The 
defigns of the Argonauts arc veiled under the alle* 
gorical, or at leaft doubtful, phrafe, "of carrying 
" off the golden fleece; '* which, though eafily ex- 
plained , if we admit the report that the inhabitants 
of the eaftern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool , in order to coUedl the golden particles 
which were carried down by the torrents from 
Mount Caucafus *' , is yet defcribed in fuch various 
language by ancient writers, that almoft every 
modern who examines the fubjedl, thinks himfelf 
entitled to offer , by way of explanation, fome new 
conjedure of his own. But in oppofition to the 
mofl approved of thefe conjedures , we may ven- 
ture to affirm , that the voyage to Colchis was not ^ 

^^ The teftimony of Plato de Republ. 1. x. of Ifocrates in Bufirid. 
fufficiently atteft the po^ti«al fame of Orpheus. The Arfronaufica^ 
and other works aftribed to him, are colleaed by Efchenbachins , nnd 
published at Nuremberg 1702. That thefe, however, are the pro* 
iluOions of a muob later a^e , appears from innumerable circnmftan. 
ces , fome of which arc mentioned by Fabriciui , Bib; Grsec. vol. i. 
p. loo, 

♦^ Strabo, 1. x\, p. 49P. 
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CHAP, undertaken with a view to eftablifb extenfivc plans 
^ of comnaerce *', or to fearch for mines of gold, 

far lefs to learn the imaginary art of converting 
other fubftanccs into that precious metal *' ; all 
fuch motives fuppofmg a degree of fpeculation and 
reHneipent unknown in that age to the gallant but 
uninftruded youth of Thcffaly. The real obje<Jt 
of the expedition may be difcovercd by its confc^ 
quences. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and 
plundered ** ; they fettled a colony on the fhores 
of theEuxine **; and carried into Greece a daugh^ 
ter of the king of Colchis , the celebrated Medea ** , 
a princefs of Egyptian extradion , whofe crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal infanpiy 
in the immortal lines of Euripides. 

Notwithftanding many romantic fidions that 
disfigure the (lory of the Argonauts, their under*, 
taking appears to have been attended with a con* 
fiderable and a happy eflfed on the manners and 
charader of the Greeks. From the aera. of this 
celebrated expedition, we may difcover not only % 
ipore daring and more enlarged fpiritof enterprife,. 
but a more dccifive and rapid progrcfs towards 
civilization and humanity. The fullen and unfo* 
qiabic chiefs, whofe acquaintance with each other 
moft commonly arofe from ads of mutual hoftility , 
hitherto gave full fcope to the fanguinary paffions 
which charaderizc barbarians "• Strength and 

♦* Euftach. in Homer. 

^' Svidas, Mtfmoiret At PAcadem. v. 9. Exped. Argon. 
^* DifHlor. ibid. «* Xenoph. A«abar. <« £uripid. Med. 

<' This wa« the brazen age delbribed by Hefind. Open cc I>i. 1* >< 
1^, 149 ^iriS5« ai^d b^ F|uurch in the Ufe of T^efi^f, 
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courage were almoft the only qualities which they c a A P. 
admired : they fought and plundered at the head ^ 
of their refpedtive tribes, while the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring diftrids were regarded as fit ob- 
jeds Only to excite their rage , and gratify their 
rapacity. " But thefe gloomy warriors , having chaigt 
exerted their joint valor in a remote expedition, ofmaA^ 
learned the neceflity of acquiring more amiable "*"* 
virtues , as well as of adopting more liberal notions 
of the public intereft, if they pretended to deferve 
the efteem of their equals. Military courage and 
addrefs might alone procure them the refped of 
their immediate followers, fince the fafcty of the 
little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieftain ; but when feveral tribes 
had combined in a common entcrprife, there was 
lefs dependence on the prowefs of any fingle leader* 
Emulation and intereft naturally rendered all thefo • 
leaders as jealous of each other , as defirous of the 
public applaufe ; and , in order to acquire this apr 
plaufe, it was neceffary to brighten the luftre of 
martial fpirit by the more valuable '* virtues of 
juftice and humanity. 

When this glorious field firft opened to the The he- 
ambition of the Greeks , they cultivated it with a '^^^ *«•* 
degree of induftry equally ardent and liiccefsful. 
Innumerable were the exploits oi Hercules' , of 

»* Hefiod marks this change of manners. It happened between the 
expedition of the Argonauts and the fiege of Thebes, fine^ th« 
latter was the firft exploit in which his new race of me», ym^ &x(Xio- 
Tifov xM oipr.v, were engaged. See Hefiod. O^per. et Di. 1. t 
». 1-55 — 1<»5. 
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Q H A p. Tbefeus, ^nd of the divine tons of Leda -, aiid 
i« undertakten with infinite toil and danger, to promote 
the iBtereft and fafety, not of their particular tribes, 
but of the general confederacy. The Grecian 
woods and mountains abounded in lions , boars , 
and other fierce animals ** , that often roamed from 
their haunts , and Tpread terror and defelatioa 
through the adjoining vallies. The. vallies them- 
felves teemed with men of brutal ftrength and 
murage , who availed themfelves of the weaknefis 
0f governm^ent to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio^ 
knqe and cruelty. 'The firft worthies of Greece ^ 
animated rather with the daring and ufefut , than 
with the romantic fpirit of chivalry , fet themfelves 
with one accord to remedy evils which threatened 
the exillence of fociety. Their adventures have > 

" "In order to obtain the immortal fruiu of merit,** lays Ari* 
• iotle, la hit beautiful Ode to Virtue. 

Atliotf Tt Xaf f ei 9 ^0XX0( Ol,HT>JCl^M.V f 

E^wj a-ocv oey^ivovTic ivvo^aitf. 

Ai«; r Aiixo Somov »jX^ov. 
This ode, which is preferved iu Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. and 'i* 
Athenoeus, 1. xv. c. i^. proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have 
been as lofty as capacious: And, while it comprehended the 
whole circle of Tcience, capable of reaching , in lyric poetry, thd^ 
higlieft iliKhts of Findar and Horace. The latter « probably , had 
Aziftotle in view , in ode 3* b. ^. 

Hac arte Pollux, et va^us Hercules , ^ 

Innixus; arces attigit igneas. 
Bat in the order of his names, he is not fo faithful to chronology.., 
** In the shield of Hercules, Hciiod defcribes a boar fighting with 
I lion, and almoft prevailing in the combat. That animal was oo lefs. 
terrible on the oppofite coaA of Afia than in Greece, as we learn from 
Herodotus . I. i c. 34, et feq. 
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doubtlefe , been embellifhcd by the elegant fancy c H a p« 
of poets and orators ; but they will remain eternal i« 
monuments of generous magnanimity, which fa- 
crifices the inftindlive love of eafe and pleafure 
to the acquired tafte for glory and renown ". 

The laws of \jar and peace gradually improved The wtr 
with the progrefs of humanity; and the firft gene- «^TheU«, 
ral enterprife , which fucceeded the expedition of ' * *'^* 
the Argonauts , proves that whole communities ^ as 
well as individuals , had begun to refped the virtues 
moft eflential to public happinefs. The war of 
Thebes has deferved , therefore , to be recorded ; 
while the more ancient hoftilities betv/een theHeK 
lenic tribes , of which juftice was not even the pre*- 
tence , butluft or avarice the only caufe , and wealth 
or beauty the only pri^e , are univerfally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle , the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 
cruelty of his fons , involved the royal family of 
Thebes in that maze of calamities , appropriated in 
all ages, from Sophocles *' to Voltaire, as favor- 
ite fubjeds of the Tragic Mufe. Eteocles and 
Polynices ( thcfe . were the miferable fons of Oedi- 
pus ) having haftened the death , and drawn down, 
the maledidions, of their unhappy father, agreed 
to fway , by turns , the Theban fceptre. Eteocles , 

< ' Paufao. 1. i. Ifocrat. Hellene Encoin. et Pancgyr. Lyfias ct 
Demofthen. Drat. Funebr. 

" I might ha*re £aid JEfchylus, whofc " Seven tgainft Thefees *» 
if founded on the hiftory related in the text. But the name of So« 
phocles wilt bring to the mind of every reader of tafte and humaniltyif 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, and particularly the Oedipus Coloneus. 
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C'H A P.. the elder brother , reigned during the firft ytar;^ 
J. but his ambitious temper, corrupted by the honors 
of royalty, refufed to refign the throne at the .ap- 
pointed term of his command. His rival , Pply- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraftus, king of 
Argos, who enabled his fon-in-l|iw to aflert , by 
force of arms , his juft pretenfious to the alternate 
inheritance. The allied princes, reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, march* 
cd to Thebes at the head' of feven bands of armed 
followers, who inverted the feven gates of the city. 
The Thebans, impatient of confinement within 
the walls of a place ill provided in fupplies , yielded 
to the martial ardor of Eteocles , and repelled the 
affailants by a vigorous fally , in which the moft 
illuftrious combatants fell on both fides , and the 
wretched brothers perilbed by mutual wounds. 
The caufe of the war being removed by this hor- 
rid cataftrophe , the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead ; but the Thebans , exafperated agahaft 
the daring invaders of their country , returned them' 
an anfwer, which, according to the principles of 
that age, bid defiance to the didates of nature , and 
the precepts of religion. In this extremity , Adraf- 
tus , the only chief who furvived the battle , had 
recourfe to the humane piety of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
tereft , took arms in defence of public juftice , and 
compelled the cruel obftinacy of the Thebans to 
grant the laft melancholy honors to the afhes of 
their dcceafed enemies ". At the diftance of ten 

"^ Lyfias Orat. Fnneb. % 
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years ^ the more fortunate fens of the chiefs who C H a r. 
had fallen before the Theban walls, refentcd , with i. 
the fury of religious rage , the indignities that had 
teen impioufly differed to the manes of their &• 
thers. They again laid fiege to the guilty city, 
deftroyed the lives and property of many of the 
inhabitants, dragged many into captivity, and 
compelled the remainder to acknowledge , as their 
king , the infant fon of the injured Polynices '*. 

In their progrefs towards civilization , the Greeks ciicnm. 
perceived the advantage of political confederacy, *',]'.*^r^ 
before they became fully fenfible of the benefits of vored the 
civil union. The neceffity of providing for de- progrtft 
fence againft the aflkults of foreign enemies , and *°^^^ 
the natural didates of intereft and ambition , un- tranquil- 
folded the idea of a federal affociation between lity in tiit 
different communities , before the~members of any ®'««^*» 
one ftate had been fufficiently united in thefyftem 
of domeftic policy. Various clufters of towns and 
villages , fituate in winding vallies , divided by 
lofty mountains^ acknowledged the authority of 
kings or chieftains , who led forth their warlike 
youth to glory and danger. Summoned to arms 
againft foreign enemies , they readily flocked to 
the ftaudard of their king, and received, withim* 
plicit fubmifSon, his commands in the field, but 
when no common caufe roufed their emulation , or 
excited their valor, the mhabiunts of. each little 



'* Confer. Homer. 1. if. v. 337* et pafCm. BtRod, Op. U Df/ 
Mfckyl. Septem contra Thebas. Lyfias Drat. Funeb. Statitti Tlltbai(|« 
ApoUod* 1. iii. Diodor. 1* sv. FanCui. in Bsotic. 
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c HA P. townfliip afpired at independent jurifdidioin^ and' 
!• the nominal fubjeds of the fame prince often ter- 
minated their diflferences by the decifion of the 
fword '\ 
the ex. To Cement fuch diforderly communities by laws 
cme* * ^^^ government, required an acquaintance with 
fome more civilized people , among whom the 
cffeds of this happy union vifibly prevailed. Such 
an example fortunately occurred in the wife infti* 
tutions and policy of the Cretans , which are re- 
prefented not only as the mpft ancient, but the' 
beft regulations , that ev^r were eftabliftied in any 
portion of the Grecian territory **. The celebrated 
ifland , which fable has dignified with the imaginary 
honor of giving birth to fome of the gods *' of 
Greece , poffeffed the real merit of communicating 
Peculiar ^q ^j^^^ Country many ufeful improvements. It 
ftaocet of ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'y planted , as we had occafion already 
that island, to obferve^ by a colony of Dorians. This colony^ 
which received various ** acceflBons from Greece, 
enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on 
the continent. Their irifular fituation left thent 
cxpofed , indeed , to naval depredations , but deli- 
vered them from thofe fierce incurfions by land, 
which often disfigured and defolated the mother 
country. A favorable gale wafted the unQcilful 
inariners of antiquity from the fhores of Crete to 
the capital of Egypt. The facility of communication 

^ «• Thucydid. 1. i. Pli||. in Thefto. 
* ** Plat, de Leg. et in Minoe. Ariftot. Pol. 1. ii. Pint in Ly« 
cdrg. 

*' Hefiod. TheoTf. •* Womcr.. Htfid. K xix. v. 172, ftc. " 
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thus introduced between the ,twq countries an c H A P. 
habitual intcrcourfe, from which the barbarous U 
iflanders had nothing to lofe , and every thing to 
gain. Rhadamanthus \, and others of their early 
kings or chieftains, whom intereft or curiofity car- 
ried into Egypt and the Eaft , appear to have hai 
fagacity to obferve , and dexterity to employ , feve- 
ral of the inventions and inftitutions of thofe power* 
ful and civilized kingdoms , for the ufeful purpofe 
of confirming their own authority , and bridling the 
fierce paflGons of their countrymen. 

The elder Minos is peculiarly diftinguifhed for The cider 
promoting this beneficial defign. The doubtful ^"'°** 
appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
he might derive from his numerous voyages , leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan , or a 
foreigner. In the countries which he had vifited^ 
he obferved certain families in veiled, from tim^ 
immemoriaU with unbounded honors, as the im- 
mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The uncul* 
tivated , but freeboni genius of Greece , always 
rejected this odious profanation ; yet it feemed 
poflible to IVliiios to acquire that refped for his 
office, which he would have vainly folicited forhi^ 
perfon. We are not informed by what virtues, 
civil or military, he acquired, before the eftablifli- 
ment of his laws , an extraordinary influence among 
the Cretans. But as flaves multiplied to fuch a 
degree in the ifland during his reign, that agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts were exercifed by the];a 

'< Stn^b*, 1. X. p. 480. 
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CHAP, alone, there is rcafon to conjcdure that he had 
I. been extremely fuccefsful in war againft his neigh- 
bours, and no lefs equitable in dividing the booty 
among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
the fortune of his arms. However this may be, it^ 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity » 
that Minos ha^I addrefs to perfuade men , prone to 
wonder and to believe , among whom , whatever 
dazzled the imagination announced the prcfence of 
a divinity , that their favorite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods **. From them he 
pretended to derive an invaluable fyftem of laws, 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 
brafs. From Jupiter he received the regal fceptre, 
vrhicb entitled him to adminifter thefe laws, but 
obliged him to refpedl them. By command of 
the fame god , he founded the cities of Gtioffus , 
Cydonia, and Pheflus, and united the didant fub* 
jeAs of his wide-extended domain , by fuch re^. 
lations as fervcd alike to fupport the authority of 
the prince, and to maintain the rights of the 
people*'. 
Exptdi. The beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
^on of druck the difcerning eye of Thefeus , the illuftri- 
into Crete, "ous fou of ^gcus , king of Athens, in his cele- 
A.C.I234. brated expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
fecond Minos. The lad -mentioned prince joined 

** At<t; juLtyuXa ootfittn?* OdyfT. 1. xiv. v. trt*. whicb I^oraeji 
translates. 

Jovis arcanis Mmios admiflut , t. i Ode. t^, 

** Strabo, I. X. p. 480. Plato in Minoe. 4iod. !.>• 
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the fplendor of military renown to the famed' wif-c hap. 
dom of his revered ancellor. His maritime forces L 
exceeded the united ftrength of his neighbours ; he 
fubdued feveral of the circumjacent ifles ; Bnd 
vrbile he permitted his own fubjeds to ravage the 
coafts of Greece, under pretence of lawful war, he 
effedually checked the piratical depredations of the 
Carians , Lycians , and Phoenicians, which had 
hitherto proved fo frequent and fo deftrudive **. 
Athens experienced the effects of his power and 
ambition , and reludantly fubmitted to a difgraceful 
tribute of feven youths, and as many virgins*', 
which was cruelly exaded by a nation who fub- 
fifted on the labor of flaves. The tributary captives 
were drawn by lot from the body of the people , 
who trembled at the annual return of the Cretan 
veffel. Difcon tents arofe againft the government of 
JEgeus,* who feemed to bear the indignity with 
too much tamenefs ; when his heroic fon , with a 
patriotifm congenial to his charader, generoufly 
offered his life in the fervice of his country'*. 
The fame of Thefeus had already reached the 
cars of Minos , 'who refpeded his virtues ; and this 
refped was converted into admiration , on behold- 
ing the Athenian prince a voluntary captive. 

•* ThncyUid. 1. I 

•7 OdyflC 1. xi. V. 32a et VirRiI » ^n. «. 

Turn pendert peenas 
Cecropid« jiifli , mirerum ! feptena quotannis 
Corpora natoruni. 

*' fpfe rnara Thef<u$ pio cixis corpus Athtait 
Projicert optavit.--* Caallns* 
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c II A F« Minos treated him with the affcdionate kind- 

i. nefs of ancient hofpitality ; gave him his daughter 

Ariadne in marriage ; and declared the Athenians 

thenceforth free froni a contribution equally cruel 

and ignominious. Thefeus reaped great glory from 

this tranfadlion. The veffel, in which he failed, 

continued to be annually fent, for more than eight 

centuries afterwards, to return thanks to Apollo, 

in his favorite ifland of Delos** ; and the fortunate 

voyage to Crete was celebrated by facrifices, and 

other ceremonies , handed down to the latefl times 

of the Athenian republic ^*. 

Thefciis Many extraordinary circumflances , invented by 

commiini- the poets, disfigurc events, which are otherwifc 

Cretan im- fufficicntly authenticated. The unnatural amours 

prove- of the abominable Pafiphae , and the bloody fea(b 

Attica/^ bf the monftrous Minotaur'*, have been faithfully 

tranfcribed , from one age to another , in the tire-^ 

fome compilations of injudicious mythologiftsj but 

it feems not to have occurred to thofe writers , that 

the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 

improvements afterwards introduced by Thefeus 

into the Athenian government. The inftitutions 

and manners of that ifland prefented a pidlure of 

more regular compofition , and more harmonious 

coloring, than could be feen in any part of the 

Grecian continent. Various focieties of freemen, 

*• Plato. Phaedo. '• Plut. in Thefeo. 

7' Hie crudclis amor tauri» foppoilaque farto 

PafiphaS, etc. 
The jndicious Virgil places tbefe ftrange ftorlcs in the fcnlptnred 
porch ot an ancient temple. 

all 
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all united tinder one governments a]l equal among c h a ^ 
tbemfelves , and all ferved by flaves ; no private . x 
property in land ; the men eating at public tables^ 
and the families iubfifting from the common ftockt 
the youth regularly trained to the gymaaftic .ejcer^* 
cifes, navigation, and war; a fevere morality en* 
forced by law ; honor the reward pf age. and 
merit; and the whole community acknowledgiog 
the prerogative of an hereditary king, whd derivicd 
his authority from Jupiter^ but who was no longer 
entitled to the divine protection than he continued - ' ' 
to obferve juftice, and to maintain the unalienable 
privileges of his fubjeds '\ Imprefled ^ith the 
lalutary inftitutions which he beheld in this floii* 
rilbing ifland, Thefeus, upon his accefllon to the * 
throne of his father , was ambitious to introduce 
them into "iiis native country* The rudenef$ of the 
Athenians » indeed ^ admitted not the introdudion 
of written laWs. But the fcattered villages, of 
Attica were pcrfuaded to embtace the reguUtions ; 

of the capital^'; to unite in comm6n ceremonies '"- ' 
of religion; to acknowledge the reciprocal bbliga^ 
tioos of fubje<fls ) and , while they aflerted the 
right of citizens, to refped, during peace/ aiod 
war, the lacred prerogative of royal majefty. . 

The improvements in domeftic policy ^ thus irt* 
troduced into Attica by the e;iump}e of Crete, and 
the wifdom of Thefeus , were gradually adopted 
hy the neighbouring provinces ^** At the QOtm. 
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S4 THE HISTaRY OF GREECE. 

niencenient of the Troj^ war , all the Grecian 
ftates \i2td embraced one uniform fyAem of govern- 
ment; uniting the independent fpirit of European 
freedom with the refpedful veneration of Egyptian 
and Afiatrc fuperftitbn '^ Thi^ fmgular frame of 
policy, oompofcd bf materials feemingly incapable 
bf altiaoce , was pieco^jarly well adapted ta great 
;in<^ ^eberou^ undertakings; and unleis the divine, 
ibough limited authority of kings , had fortified 
the other inftitutions which ferved to tame tht 
ferocity of the Greeks « there is reafdn to doubt 
whether their leaders could have engaged abovd 
an hundred thoufand ftubborn Barbarians to un- 
dertake a diftant and difficult enterprife^ much left 
have detained their reluiftant impatience duriisg ten 
years in the ficge of Troy, ^ 

: Before we examine the caufes and incidents c>f 
this celebrated fiege, to which the ejcploits hitken6 
related feem but unworthy preludes \ it may be 
p9opti to take ^ flibrf view of the ftrerigth ^Uid 
tefources of the two itat^ons-, who ^er^ eager M 
ifaock iti a coafliA, that totally deftrbyed the ont^ 
aifd prbved extremely ruinous- to the other. Ex- 
tiofive of the provinces of Epirus Mid MaG^dbnta^ 
which long remained barbarous tnd uneiiHiVatied]; 
the continental poffeffions of the Greeks were 
nearly equkl to Scotland in e^ctent, niaiiced S^iA ftill 
bolder features , and WeflTed with a \trarmt6r fti^. 
In its lenj^th,' the whole eo^inlry is ^toidft dq^allf 
divided by two oppofite gulphs » comprcflSi^ 
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between tbem a moimi;amou$ ne«k <rf lai^.)ti> the c h a v. 
breadth of only five milesi , into th^ pcdii^rula of. i. 
ilPelopQimefus » and the t^mtpry extending north* 
wards , from the extremity of the CprintiMaa 
ifthmus to the fbtitbem frontier of Maicedioaia '^ 
ThePeloponnefus, an bur^dred and (mty miles 4ii 
Imgtb, and fcarcely one hundred in bi^eadth, is 
every where interfered by mountains > particuUrljr 
the towering ridges of Zarex and Ti^getus. Du* 
ring the flourilhing ages of Greece, ?this fmall 
peninfula <:ontained feven independent qommuai* 
ties, c^ unequal poWer and fame, which ranked in 
the following order: The comparatively large , and 
highly diverfiiied^ territory of.Laconia; the fruit* 
ful vale of Argos; the extenfive coaA of Aqhaia; 
the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Corinth j 
the centa-al and mountainous region of Atcadia^ 
together with the more level countries of ^is and 
MeiTenla , which are thrpiugbQ>it ibettef ac^apted to 
tillage than any other provinces of th^ P^oppn^ 
nefus". The Grecian pofTefl&ous beyond the Cch 
jrinthiati ifthmus were fnore confiderable » extend- 
ing above two hundred n^iles from eaft to we^l, 
and one hundred and fifty from north to fouth» 
They were naturally divided, by the long and 
intricate ridges of Olympus, Pindus , Octa, and 
Qfla, into nine feparate provinces ; which , during 
the celebrated ages of Grecian freedom , were 
occupied by nine independent republics. They 
Cjpmprehended the extenfive and fertile plains of 

^^ Stralro. I vik ^' Siraba, Ibi4« et Ptufiit. AIcfle«« 
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c H A P. ThfefSly ah(i B<Boda, both of which were, in cailjr* 
I.' tlfifie^v touch cxpdfcd to -irtUndation« ; and the 
latter i lEibounding in fubterranean caverns, was 
pcculiiirly fubjedl to earthquakes; the Icfs fertile,- 
but more fecure territory of Attica; the weftcrn^ 
provinces t)f ^tolia and Acarnania, eiicon^fled' 
on one fide by dangerous' feas , and confined on^ 
the other by almoft impafTable mountains ; and* 
the four fiuaH rocky diftriiSs of Pbocis , Doris , 
tocris, and Megara '^ • 

•'It has-been obfcrved, 'that thefe names and di- 
Vifions, which remained to the lated times ^ are 
pretty accurdtdy marked hy Homer, whofe poems 
continued , through fucceeding ages , to be* the^ 
apprcfvcd Ifendatd and Idgal code, to which neigh- 
bouril>g^oramunitics a{5pei^tcd , in adjufting fehdr 
difpated boundaries '*: 'This obfervation, how- 
ever,^ rauft be qualified chiefly by two e:Kceptions.- 
Duriii^;th« TVojan war, the extenfive province of 
TK^ffaTy * fkhi "forth above a fourth part of the- 
whole* Grecian ftrength, add was divided among 
many wailifce leaders. It might naturally be ex-^ 
peded, while agriculture a^d pafturage were the 
principal' occupations fubfervient to human life, 
that a country, abounding in plains and meadows, 
fhould excel in population and in power '*. When 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts 
enrifched and adorned the middle and fouthern di* 
vifions of Greece , the northern diftrid of Thef-' 
faly lofti its ancient pre-eminence. The fecond^ 



y« Strtbo, 1. viU '• Pint, in Solon. «• Mtto in Mcnon. 
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exception arofe from the extenfive power of the c » i •. 

houfe of Pclops , vrbich , as already mentioned , i, 

had, by fortunate marriages and rich fucceilions, 

acquired dominion over the northern and eaftern 

parts of the Peloponnefus , formerly containing 

feveral independent principalities , and , after the 

misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family , again 

divided into the immortal republics of Sparta , 

Argos , Corinth , and Achata. 

* From this general view of the country , it will 

not appear remarkable; that, in an age when every 

able-bodied man was a foldier, Qreece (hould 

have raifed an army of an hundred and two thou- 

fand men. The Acarnanians alone , for reafons 

unknown, fent no forces to Troy. But the coiv 

tinent was aflifted by the generous efforts of Crete, 

of Rhodes, and of many fmaller iilands, which 

were fubjedl to their refpedive princes, or governed 

by the wide • extended dominion of Agamemnon. 

The veffels colleded for tranfporting thefe forces 

to Afia amounted to twelve hundred fail. They 

were equipped at little expenfe, and built with 

little ingenuity, mbvcd by only one bank of oars, 

and entirely unprovided with decks or anchors. 

Their complement varied in different veffels; fome 

contained an hundred and twenty, others only 

fifty men , who appear to have been equally ac* 

quainted with the military art, as pratflifed in that 

remote age, and: with the rude firaplicity of artciend 

navigation ". 



«' Thucydid. ibid. Homer, paffim. 
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^ m k % Tiie celebrated 4ctngdbm of Priam « afainft 

4, >;(rhioli «h»> araumient was <life^ed i ^tcq^ed the 

pefcrip. eafterh Isartks of die Hellel^ooi, ^e ibu^lli^n ceaft 

Hon of ^ the FrapoatH t and 1)he ooribeim &6€e» cf tb« 

X.c'fl'e!* **' iEgcaii; .Fr6m dbe riv«f £fepns tb -tkc prosnaii- 

Phrsfia. :|oiy of Let^ufli, tihe Tr€t)an iothmotis tXModcd 

in length tmo hukidted wlt$ % but ^iheir breadtb 

:was fi^ ilefs ebnfidorable <» being regnfair)^ t^odd- 

prefled between three-fe^, and the lo&^iric^es of 

imouDt Ida. This dell^tlnl and pid»ire(^ue coun* 

try , ^vhich excelled Greece ki friikfulndii of foil 

fcnd fbftnefe ci clmate ^^ , was diftinguilbed by the 

«pithet of Helle^iontian^ itotn the lar^ inkmd 

|)rovince^ which boce the comtnon name of Fbi!y* 

Hmofyof ^a •'. The Leffer, or Hellefpontis^ Phrygian 

ihttwM- -j^y^j planted, according to tradition ^ ^y a Gfcciao 

colony , about two hundred year* before the Tro* 

Jan war. The firoilarity of religion^ ^language, and 

manners , fafficientiy ^juftified that opinion , and 

feems to have induced the moft ditigent inquirers 

of antiquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 

the Lycians and Famphylians , as fcattered branches 

of the Hellenic nation '*, which diftance of place had 

gradually cut off from all communication with the 

trunk. The Afiatic Greeks were expofed to none 

of thofe unfavorable circumfhinces already men^ 

tioned , which long retarded the improvement of 

their brethren in Europe. The fertile and exten* 

iive plains of Afia offered them the materials of 

•• Hippocnit de Loc, •» Stnbo , I. ifiit 

•♦ Ilcioilot. I, fit. Stta^, l,»l?» 
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more powerful kiDgdoins than Qreece could afford j c 9 4. fw 
and , inftead of being -^haraffed and endaagered by i. 
the continual incurfions of nortbeni Tavages, they 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygiansand Lydiant^ 
nations deCcribed as flouri(hing in wealth and peace 
from the remoteft antiquity '^ From the preva« 
lence of the Grecian language and coftoms on the 
ode hand , and the dame of the country on the 
other » it is not uoreafonable to fuppofe, that the 
Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and Phry« 
gians, collected by Dardanus, anceftor fifth i|i 
degree to .old Priam. 

This adventurer, whofe parentage Homer ltw:t% 
uncertain , by calling him foo of Jupiter '^ , founds 
ed a^ city on one of ihe many weftera branches 
of mount Ida , commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain , and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander ''• The new fettlement AouriAed 
under his foo, the wealthy Erichthoimis, who, by 
the judicious management of his mares and ftalt 
lions, fupplicd the neighbouring kingdoms with 
horfes of a fuperior breed. His fuccieObr, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated city 
llion , which his fon Uus*, having removed bis rjet 
fiden<^ from the mountain , built on the adjoining 
plain. Laomedon, the fucceObr of Ilus, fortified 
the town of Uion, or Troy, with walls of fuch 
uncommon ftrength, that, in the language and 

*< Herodot 1. i. DionyC HalSo. 1. i. Soidai in voc. Ayvomo^ 
*' Iliad I XX. V. aif. *' ibid.xx. ▼. 2i6t etc. S^bo» 1x1% 
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« H A:P. t)elief of the times /they were deemed the -work 
h. of the gods^*. Whether he defrauded his fuppafed 
auxiliaries of their promifed rewards and fachfices, 
or fupplied the expenfc ef this undertaking hy 
defpoiling their (acred flirines , it is certain that the 
guilt of Laomedon was believed to entail calamity 
on his unhappy defcendants. 

His fon Priam , however , long enjoyed the de- 
ceitful gifts of fortune, before he was overtaken 
by the vengeance of heaven. Having attained old 
»ge in the undifturbed pofTeflion of a throne, he 
was furrounded by a namerous and flourifhing 
family , beloved by his fubjeds j and refpedcd by 
his neighbours. Yet this amiable , but toa indul- 
gent prince, was deftined to feel the Iharpeft pangs 
of buman mifery. 

Hereditary feuds fubfifted between the anceftors 
of Priam and thofe of Agamemnon, when the latter 
quitted their eftablilhments in Afia , to feek new 
fettlements in Greece. The inftilt- offered to 
Ganymede , a beautiful Trojan youth, by the br^i- 
tal fury of Tantalus ** , was retorted on ^enclaus, 
the fourth in defcent from this infamous prince, 
by the rape and detention of his queen, the cele- 
brated Helen. Paris, the ill- fated fon of Priam, 
was the author of this new *injury. But refent- 
ment for the wrongs of his boufe formed not the 

'^Horner, Iliad, xx. v. li<« etc. Strabo, Ixiil. 

- ** It has been obfenrcd/that the ftory of TaiitaUis; fil(he^ of !>«• 

|ops, was probably the invention of a later age. It is certain that« 

whatever n^ight prevail ii^ Phfyjgia* th^ unnatural paiHon^ m^fch 

dtfpaced the later times of Greece , was unknown in that coantry 

, 4«>io?'thc heroic a|es. Kintal. Oom^ I. ix. c. 13. 
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«nly motive v^hicb engaged the youthful levity of c H A F» 
Paris, to dKhonor the fi(ler-in*law of Agamem- i. 
non, Helen was the daughter of Tyndareus , king Btiity mA 
of Sparta. The illuftrious honors of -her family ofHtica, 
were adorned by the generous magnaniraity of her daoghttt 
brothers, Caftor and Poly deuces, whofe exploits of^^^bH* 
ihone confpicuous in all the military expeditions of 
that gallant age. But the native luftre of Helen 
needed not the aid of foreign ornament Even 
in the tender age' of childhood , her opening 
charms had inflamed the heart of Thefeus ** , the 
rood admired and the moft virtuous of the Gre- 
cian chiefs. The fame of lier beauty increafed 
with her ripening age, and her pcrfon became an 
objeA of eager contention among thofe* who, by 
birth or merit, were entitled to afpire at the in- 
valuable prize. Tyndareus, folicitous to prevent 
the violence of a fccond lover (for, agreeably to 
the manners of his age , Thefeus had carried her 
off by force), bound the various fuitors by oath 
to defend the honor of his daughter, and to 
fecure the poffeffion of her charms to the man who 
ihould be honored with her choice **. The she mr« 
princely mien and infmuating manners of Mene- f,"g'^^"|,^ 
laus, were preferred tothe morefolid qualities of fiieectdsto 
his numerous competitors. Having married the ?"*''*"'' 
heirefs of Tyndareus, he fucceeded, in her right, \ 
to the Spartan throne **. ' Thfe graceful pair had ' 
jlQt long eiyoyed the honors of royalty , and the 
fweets of conjugal union, when their happineis 

»• Pint, in Thtft«. »' Tliaey4ta. h i. e. % *> Pavfim. iMot. . 
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CHAP, vfas interrupted by the arrival of die Ion of Friain^ 

I* die haodforaeft skui of his age , and fiogularjy 

2»wi«tfr adorned with the frivolous acconipliflinients that 

fiM^f.* often captivate the weakneft of a female mind* 

P<^w< Thov^ a fddier of no great Teiv>wn, Parts had 

ftfong^ly imbibed the sonmntic fpirit of gallantry 

vrhich prevailed ^' in the heroic ages » and was dif* 

tinguilbed by an ardent palfion for beauty , which , 

^BOtwithftan^g the general foftnels .of ius tinwar- 

]tke cbaraifler, prompted him to bra^^e every danf> 

ger in purfuit of his favorite obje<^ Animated 

by die hope of beholding the inimitable xnodel of 

what be moll adored , he feized the opportunity 

irfForded him by a voyage of McneJaus into Crete # 

vifited the dominions of his hereditary enemies ^ 

and Jblicited the rites of hofpitality at the Spartan 

court. 

^ho ft. His perfbn , his accoraplifhments , his addrefs , 

carries her ^^ ^^U more the Voluntary hardlhips which he 

•• Tfof. bad endured for her fake , feduced the inconftant 

affetftions of the »Grecian queen. Enamoured of 

the elegant ftranger, ibc abandoned her country 

and herhulband, and having tranfported her moft 

valuable treafure within the Trojan walls , defied 

the refentpient of Greece, and die vengeance of 

heaven. 

*' rerCnii had carried oSt the African McdoTa i JTafoii , Medta of 
Colchis;; Therevc , the Amazon An tiope ; Hercules, Megara, Io1e» 
Beaneira, etc. The biftorical poets of the heroic aeet might have 
Hiid , ifhh Ariofto , 

Jjt donne, I cavalier* » Tarme, gli amori» 
J^BOctelic^ l*andaci imprefe 10 canto. 
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It was now tke time for Meaelaus to crave the e 9 4 f« 
ftipulaied. aflUlance of his ancient rivals. His xlo- u 
aoand was eofbrced by the authority of Agamen> Tht 
non *\ At the fumoaons x)f the two bcodiers, th? J^J^J^^ 
confederates aflemMed at £giuni , the .capital of recottr 
Achaia; confimed the obligation of their former ^^' 
promifej fettled the prpportioa of troops to he 
raifed by each prince ; detorocuncd the time an4 
place of their xleparture; and named Agamenmoiv 
the moft powerful .among them^ -to the chief coav- 
mand, in an expedition which Xo deeply concerned 
the honor of his family. 

Aulis, a iea-port of Bo&otia, was appointed for sant* 
the place of rendezvous and embarkation **. Be- '^'**^''"" 
fore the whole armament failed from thence, eonmand 
Ulyffes king of Ithaca, and, what may fcem cxr ®^^*^ 
traordinaiy, the injured Menelaus, 4indertook a ^ 
folemn «mbafly to Troy, in order to demand re- 
fiitution and reparation; but returned highly di£> 
gufted with their reception and treatment Somt 
members of ;the Trojan council had the barbadty 
to propofe putting them to death. Their juft 
indignation increafed the wadike ardor of their 
aflbciates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure. The Trojans liad time to {Irengtfaen 
their. ramparts, to colled arms and provifions, and 
to fummon the affiftance of their diftant allies. 
The martial fpirit of the age, tpgetherwith a fenfe 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi* 
Varies to Priam. His caufe was defended by tbo 
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to B A p. bardy mburitainccrs, who covered the back of his 
I. kingdom; by the Carians, Lycians, and other 
nations of Afia Minor, extending from the mouth 
of the river Halys to the fouthern extremity of 
Cilicia; and by the Pelafgi, Thracians, and Paeo- 
nians, fierce barbarians who inhabited the Euro* 
Efftct a peah fide of the Hellefpont and Propontis. Con* 
^cfocnton fiJing, however, rather in tbeir domcftic ftrength, 
cotft/* than in foreign afliftance^ the Trojans determined 
to defend their fiative (bores againft hoftile inva^- 
fion. The debarkation of the Greeks was pur- 
chafed by much blood. Having efifeded a de- 
fccnt, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loft the only opportunity which they enjoyed 
during many years, of crufhing at once the power 
of their enemies; who immediately (hut them- 
felves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving 
the city open only on the fide of mount Ida, from 
which they received corn, cattle, and other ne- 
ceffary fupplies* 
Cavftt ' Agamemnon, as there was re^fon to exped from 
which pro. the manners of his ^gc, had been more induftrious 
fiege^of * ^" colletling a great army, than provident in con- 
Troy, triving means by which it might keep the field.' 
The provifions, tranfported from Greece, were 
fpeedily confumed, while the operations of the 
fiege promifed little hope of fuccefs, the Greeks 
being unacquainted with any military engines fit- 
ted to make an impreflion pn the Trojan walls.' 
With fuch a numerous army,- they might have 
converted the fiege into a blockade; but fcarcity 
of fupplies- comj)ened thfe greater pkrt of them to 
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. quit the camp. ; The rcfource of ravaging the H A p« 
adjacent country foon exhaufte.d itfelf. Many be- !• 
took therafelves to cultivating the rich vales of the 
Cheiibnefus , "wliofe induftrious inhabitants ha^c) 
recenjtly been expelled, or deftroyed, by the fierce 
incurfions of the barbarous Thracians *\ Others 
had recourfe to piracy » fcoured the .neighbouring 
feas, ravaged the uinprotedled coafts of theHelleC* 
pont and.£gean, and plundered or demolifhed fuch 
vnfo^ified places as acknowledged the dominion^ 
or aflillcd the arms of Troy *'. Thefe ravages 
excited the rage of the Afiatics, and.rendered them 
iiK)reJiearty in the caufe of their confederates. In Thttdtf 
this manner nine fummers and winters elapfed^ thtuJTii 
without affording the nearer profpe<% of a decifioa ytar of ut 
to the contefl ; but , in the tenth year of the war^ 
the fecming misfortunes of the Greeks precipitated 
the downfal of the. proud city, of Priam. A dr^d* 
ful pellilence invaded the camp of the befiegers 1 
and long contiqkued to rage with unabating fury. 
This calamity was followed by the well-knowa 
quarrel between .Agamemnon and Achilles, whjclt 
deprived the Grecian army of its principal ftrength 
and ornament. The Trojans derived new fpirits 
from the misfortunes of their enemies ; they ven* 
tured to abandon the protedion of their walls , 
boldly aflailed the Grecian camp, and riflced fevcral 
engagements, in moft of which they were vido-* 
rious. In thfe laft 6f thefe, the bdoved friend of 
Achille;$ was. ilain by tbe arm of Heiflor , the 

*•* Tllatydi^^. I. 1. - : ' • •' Htnttr/ paffim*- * * • * » 
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€ « k t. braveft an<l mcft generous of the Tro}»n mcc*. 
^ This event, 'wbicii was infinitely more drtadful 
than death to the affedionate ardor of the Grc>- 
cian chief, Aafled his hitherto inexorable refentroent 
agkinfl the proud tyranny of Agamemnon. His 
return to the camp reftored the dedirring fortune 
of die Greeks ; and the indignant fiiry of his lagt 
VTBLS <)ueiic(ied m the detefted blood pf He^lor^ 
i;^hofe patriodc Valor had long been the firmell 
bulwark of his fathei's kingdom. The deftrudioa 
of Troy ** (bon followed dbe death of her darling 
hero. The city, whether tak^ by ftorm or by 
furprife , was (et on fire during night; moft of dut 
citizens periflied by the fword , or were dragged 
into captivity i and dnty a miferabte remnant efcap- 
ed through Che confofed horror of raging flames 
and expiring kinfmen. 
Ftttiiw The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred 

JjJ'^^'^and eighty .four years before the Chriftian acra. 
Neither the city nor territory eve« aflumed, in any 
iucceeding age^ the dignity of independent go« 
Vemment **. The fea*coaft was planted eighty 

*** We should ^obft^y kiMw (bmtthtac >aoft of th« tiiftory oF cM 
Tr<4aii war» if til* wm4cs of PiCmder tevaiaed. Ma«robiiu, i# 
fpeaking of the fUsigrifiiis of tht Ronia«9 from Greek writers, hat 
^e foUowiag paflhgji : **Quit VirgiUui traxit a Grccis^ diaarmnna 
^ me puredt , que ? nlgo aota ftmt ? . . ; vel f nod eYctfionem Trojil 
^ cum. SiBOne Iho 8c tquo ligaeo, cettrii^ve omnibast qum libr«ii| 
'* fecandum faduQt , m Pifiuidro pen e ad verbum traofc^ipferit « qaf 
'* Inter Oraecos poetas eminet, ** Ice. Macrob. ^ v. c. a. ' 

*** I liaVe carefully examined the evMenee given by Bocfiait(Cpillk 
amm £neat unquam fnit in Italia)* and by Mr. Vood (Efl^y oa 
Iht original Otofliu ai Upnperl, to proYt tha^ thf ilaibeadasii of 
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ftoii 2khxt the Trajan t^ar, by dew 6olotite9 hmm c h A F4 
Greece ; and the idlaiid parts fubtnitted to the &» 
^dwing power of the Lydi^di , M^hole ^m$ oveiu 
%read iind cdn^uered aU the fitiift pmvintet of 
Lefler Alia '••. 

The Greeks had recovered pofleflloii df ihe ad« The nia- 
niired beauty of Hded; thty bad ikiMt coidplet^ „!^^ 
vengeance on the family '*' tod tsadoii M bcf uti« orteu. 
happy feducer ; but tbt misfotlune^ , Which W^t4 
the natural coDfequence of the Trojan expei|kioll| 
left them h'ttle reafon to boaft of their vidory. Of 
five Boeotian commanders, Only one renmiAtd, 
and the fiege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes , 9s well as to their warlike 
followers. Thofe who lived to divide the rich 
fpoils of Troy, were impatient to fet fail with their 
newly-acquired treafure, notwithftanding the threat- 
ening appearance of the floes. IVIany of them 
perifiied by jfhipwreck ; the reft were long toffed 
on unknown feas; and when they expeded to 
find in their native country the end of their cala- 
mities, they weTc expofed to fuffer greater cala^ 
xnities there, than any which they had yet ^ndured. 
The thrones of feveral of the abfent princes had 

Sofas rfifrned in Troy. But notwithi|andiiig the Itaroed iagcnvity 
9f a profound , and tht plaoOble eriticifin of an tlf gaac fcbolar , tli* 
natter {eemt ftill too doubtAil to warrant contradicting tht popmlat 
opinion. 

«•• Htrod.^ L U. Thucyd. 1. i. Joitln, 1. xviU. CtAbo» 1. ijl, 

^*' I dwell not on a Aibjcct which has betn hindltd by the greal 
inaftert of the paffions. See Virgil : 

Forfitta ct Fiiaml Aietiat ^«« fau reanim, etc*. 
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c H A P8 been ufurped by violence and^mbition; thelamb^ 
i^ o£ various communities had been occupied by the 
iovafion.of hoftile tribes: even the lead unfortu- 
nate .of thofe adveaturers found their domains 
uncultivated, or their territories laid wafte; their 
fiimilifes torn by difcord, or their <:ities (baken by 
ledttion. And thus the moft celebrated enterprife 
of combined Greece tended to plunge that delight- 
ful and once happy country, into barbarUm and 
mifery% 

«•» PItto. de leg. I. IH. Thiicfd. 1. i. p. 9. 
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C H A P. 



n. 



RiligioH. — GoverHnimt,-^Arts. — Mannefs^ and CbataSif^ 



X HE ancient Greeks had Ilrongly irabibed ati 
opinion that the country in Svhich they lived 
was peculiarly favorab]e to the dignity of human 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia produced 
invention and ingenuity, but foftencd the tempers 
of men into a fitnefs for fervitude. The rigorous 
feverity of European (kics gave ftrength and agi- 
lity to the limbs J and hardy boldness to the mind, 
but chilled the fancy , and benumbed the finer 
ieelings of the foul. The inhabitants of the eaft 
and fouth were degraded below the condition of 
humanity, by an unfortunate abufe of power, 'iirhile 
the turbulent fons of the north and Weft were in- 
capable, from ignorance and indocility, of fub- 
mitting to any regular fyftem of government. The 
Greeks alone , polfeffing an intermediate lituatioii 
between the extremes of cold and heat, United 
courage and capacity ; tempered the ftern and 
manly, with the gentler virtues? and enjoyed the 
double advantage of liberty and laws \ 

This fplendid obfervation is too flattering to the 
didates of national vanity to be haftily adopted by 
a cautious inquirer into truth, who will be apt to 



' AriftdC Politic. K Viii ti. 
ct Paoachen. 



Hbcrat. Govern. Atben. Panegyrid^ 
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CHAP, afcribe the fuperior luftre of Grecian manners, 
lU rather to the elegant imagination of authors, than 
to the intrmfic merit of their fubjeft. Yet it muft 
be acknowledged, feveral circumftances would lead 
\\s to bejieve, that the great poet to whom we owe 
our principal information concerning the ancient 
ftate of Greece, copied from nature only. The 
' ' *' majefty of Virgil , the fplendor of Taffo , and the 
fublimity of Milton, are not fufficient to conceal an 
effort in thofe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have affumed ; a defire to embellifli the 
hianriers which they defcribe ; an ambition to ele- 
vate and to adorn their poems by the ufe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which had not its foundation 
in the experience, and (as to Virgil and Taffo) 
fcartely in the belief of their own age. In Homer 
there is neither embellifhmentj nor effort, nor dif- 
^ife of any kind ; he relates what he has feen and 
heartl with unaffeded fimplicity ; his ideas and 
fentiments are not only clothed in the graces of 
Jjoetry, but arrayed in the charms of truth; and 
an amazing diverfity bf chkradlers , preferving 
amidft innumerable (hades of difcrimination a ge- 
neral air of refemblance, diftinguilh the Iliad and 
Odyffey above other poetical compofitions , and 
prove them to haVe been copied , not from the li- 
mited combinations of human invention, but from 
the wide variety of impreffions in the rich ftore- 
houfe of nature/ In fomc defcrlptive parts of his 
poem , Homer doubtlefs yielded to the pleafuig 
didates of his inimitable fancy; but it feems plain 
from internal evidence only, that he delineates with 
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minute accuracy the gcographyj mythology, hiftory, 
and manners of Greece ; and that his obfcrvations 
concerning aJI thefe fubjedls arc perfedly agreeable 
to the opinions and belief Avhich univcrfally pre- 
vailed among his countrymen. If this matter 
required the aid of foreign evidence, it might be 
fully confirmed by the teftimony of the Greek 
hiftorians ^ who fupport iti every inftance the vera- 
city of the poet ; afferting not only the authenticity 
of the fads which he relates, but the influence of 
the caufes to which he afcribes them *. 

It may be obferved , however , by thofe who 
"Would reprefs the ebullitionsof Grecian vanity, that^ 
admitting the poems of Homer as complete evi- 
dence concerning the ancient ftate of his country^ 
all the advantage that would ft>llow from this fup- 
fofition is, that the Greeks have been accurately 
defcribed" at an earlier period of their fociety than 
moft other nations ; but the filence of thofe nations 



6 H A P.' 



Ibn be- 
tween the 
Greeks of 
the heroic 
ages, and 
the Get- 
tnans as ' 
deicribed 
by Taci- 
tus 



* The nature arid tranfectiorts of the go'dsj which Juftly shock the 
feeling) of the nodern reader^ ate perfectly conformable to the belief 
0f the Greeks* The concidual interpofition of thefe eihereal beings 
111 the affairs of human life, is juftified by Herodotus, Thucjrdidei, 
JCenopbon, and tell fucceediog writers. Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. explains 
ih^ r^afon ^h^ the i^erlians erected ileither teniiples, iior irtiages, n9f 
4har8* by faying^ *ofri ax otf9fuitoC)vixg tvofAivuv r*j has , Kpcrttirsf 01 
'Ky^ftvti, uyi^9 *' becauTe tliey did not, like the Greeki ^ believe thi 
*' gods, to partake of a human nature, or form. " That the godf 
often appealed \n a human shape, is taken for granted by P^nfania^ 
In Arrttd. ahd t^hitarch , de MuHca. The fame opinion wa& Btmt^ 
im^incained by Julian, an orthodbx pagan, id a later age. See Qib* 
hon. Vol. III. Many inftances will oocut in the following hiftory « 
to prove the exact conformity of Homer^s dtfcriptiods^ to the geiieraf 
li%lie€0f bis ctliifkift. 
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H A P, cannot rcafonably be interpreted as a proof of their 
II. inferiority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 

» . The mafterly defcription of a philofophic biftoriaa 

has refcued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion; and the generous fpirit of i/ior fimple 
but manly inftitutions , as painted by bis exprcflivc 
j)encil, is fcarcely difgraced by a comparifon with 
the boafted cuftoms of the heroic ages. 

In the preference of military glory to all other 
advantages, in the freedom of debate in the public 
affemblies, and in the protedion afforded to the 
rights and liberties of*the meaneft citizen, the 
treatife of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger- 
mans and to the Greeks. 3ut there is one mate- 
rial circumftance wanting in the German , which 
adds peculiar beapty to the Grecian charaden 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Germany^ 
tlie offices of prieft and king were not united in thi? 
fame perfon. The rites of religion were adrainif- 
tcred by a particular order of men, who might 
abufe the fuperftitious , fears oJF the multitude to 
promote their own felRlh defigns ; and the dread 
of fuperior powers , though fometimes employed to 
enforce the didlates of nature , and to promote the 
operations of government , might alfo , with equal 
fuccefs , be employed to weaken the impreflions of 
the one, and to refift the authority of thd- other. 
Befides this unfavorable circumftance, the fuper- 
ftition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 
kind, little conneded with the ordinary duties of 
fociety , recommending principally the pradice of 
courage , the only virtue which there was not any 
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occafion to recommend; and promifihg, as the 
reward of what was deemed the higheft excellence 
in life, the enjoyment of an infamous patadife of 
immortal drunkennefs after death '. 
' The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 
agreeable , and of a far more ufeful nature. Thfe' 
fceptre , which denoted the connexion of- civil 
powtr with facred prote<ftion , was conferred on 
thofewho, while they continued the humble. minif- 
ters of the gods, were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people *. The 
feme voite that fummoned the warriors to arms , or 
that decided , in time of peace , their domeftic 
contejitions , cdndudcd the order of their religious* 
worlhip, and prefided in the prayers and hymns 
dddreffcd to the divinity. Thefe prayers and 
bymns, together with the important rite of facri- 
^ce (which likfcvi^ife was performed by royal hands), 
formed the ccrtiAonial part of the Grecian religion. 
The moral was far more extenfive, including the 
principal offices of life , and the noblefl; virtues of 
the mind. The ufeful quality of courage was 
peculiarly acceptable to the ftem god of war; but 
the virtues of charity atid hofpitality were ftill more 
pleafmg to . the more amiable divinities \ The 
jubmiflion of fubjeds to their prince, the dufy of 
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3 Tacit, fit Morib. German. Mr. Gibbon's Homan Empire. 

* — _ ^fof y^ 4iOf urtif e^frwfTii 
Heivoi Tt ^FTuxoi re* 
Alt ftningert and beggars come from Jove* 



04y(C xiv. ,^L 
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c H A ?• a prince to preferve inviolate the rights of his 
U. fubjeds ' , the obedience of children to their pa-, 
rents ^ , the refped of the young for the aged , the 
farred laws of truth , juftice , ,honor , and decency » 
•were inculcated and maintained by the awful aur 
thority of religion, Even the moft ordinary tranC. 
adipns of private life were confecrated by the piety 
of the Greeks, They ventured not to undertake 
a voyage , or a journey , without foliciting the pro^ 
pitious aid of theif heavenly prpt^dor^* Every 
meal ( and there were three * in a day ) was accom-s 
panied with a facrifice and libation. Tfei? common 
forms of politenefs , the cuftomary duties of civility ,^ 
were not decided by the varying tafte of individuals , 
but defined by tJie precife voice '<rf the gods *. 
The ranp- It would hav« ferved little purpofe to oppof<| 
tiTelr mm- f^Iwtary jaws to the capricious licemsc of barbarians j^ 
gio^ -without giiarding thofe laws by \jery powerful 
fandions. Whether thefe fandion^ be founded on 
opinion or on f^d is ^ with refped to their influence 
on the mind , a matter of little moment. Th^ 
dreaded vengeance of iqf^aginary powers may be 
equally effedual with the fear of the aix^ and halt^ 
isr. The certainty of this vengeange was firmly 

* Iliad, XVI. V. 385. 

^ It fs not humanity^ but the fear of the {;ods , that U m«ntit>n^4 
as the reiiCon by T«lemachus for not fending ^way his mpther. 
Pdyflf. 2. 

• A^i^ov ht'^oTf 00^0^ 

^ The kiQg of the Phoeacians does ne^ detain Ulyfles longer that 
be chufes « left he should offend the gods , OdyfT. viii. See alfo the 
behaviour of Ulyfles and Telem<ichus , ^1^ the tott^fe of l^umxus* 
Odfff. «iv. ^^ ](vi "^ 
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jcflabliflied in the Grecian creed ; and its operation p H 4 R* 
was fuppofed to be fq immediate and palpable, ft 
that ijt was impoffible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force '*. 
The daring violations of the iacred law *' were 
Speedily overtaken by manifeft marks of the Di- 
vine difpleafure. '* The infolence and violence 
" of the corrupted youths", fays Homer, *' cried 
^* aloud to heaven , whofe decrees were foon exe- 
" cuted by the avenging hands ofUlyffes. " The 
judgments inflided on guilty communities werefo 
familiar to the minds of men , that the poet intro- 
duces them by way of fimilies " ; and it is evident 
from his writings throughout, that every important 
^vent , profperous or adverfe , which happeneti 
.either to individuals or to nations, appeared to th? 
pious refignation of the Greeks, th^ r^^ward of theijr 
religion and virtue, or the punifbmcnt of their irre- 
ligion and vice '*. The merit of the father was 

»• Sec the fitft book of Hefiod*! pociD| " Of Worfci aad Days, •• 
throughout: and panicolarly 

Q. liifVTi cv ymcythxfiT fuLtiis v^fif o^eXXf , from v. no till ¥. 242 1 
and again, ' ' 

Tovh yotp otvS^oo'Trotfn vo/iaov iisroi^ Kfoviwv, from v. 274 till v. 291* 
" Ss/uLifoc^ hog. Homer, paffim. . »* GtlyflT. i. 

'' See a beautiful example of this, Hiad. xvi. ▼. 335. The exL^ 
preflion of Hefiod is remarkable : ' 

Ka* vv Tuhy ams, iSi}\yt(rt, STrtitoytercu, etc. 
** The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and obferves all, h»ok$ iipoi^ 
•' thefe tranfactions, when he pjeafes; nor does it erc,ape his notic^ 
" what kind of juftice is rendered in the city." , . 

'♦ The fvccefs of the Greeks againft Troy proves l^oth parts of tb^ 
propoGtion. All the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were inflicted 

E4 
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4 It A p, often acknowledged in the protedion of the fon ; 
U. and the crimes of a guilty progenitor wpre often 
vifited on his defcendants to the third >'nd fourth 
generation **, 

Thcfe obfervations are confirmed , not only by 
the writings of Homer and Hefiod throughout, 
but by almoft every page of Herodotus , of Pindar , 
as well ^s of the> Greek tragedians and hiftorians ; 
and yet they feem to have efcaped the notice- of 
fome of the moft ingenious inquirers into the opi- 
nions of antiquity. The authority of Greek writers 
ftrongly oppofes two fyflems, which have been 
fupported with great ability , and which have gain- 
ed confiderable credit in the world. The firft, that 
the religion of the ancients had little or no con- 
nekion with morality: the fecond , that the go- 
vernments of Greece ijould not have been fupported. 

US punishments. • Oikan Aja^ ^was H»in for his 4>rerumptipii« by 
Ifeptune (Odyfl*. iv. ); and Ajax, the fon of Telamon ,, was a me« 
morablt example of the fatal effects of the fafne vice. VC^heh Mi« 
jMTTa offered him her afliftance, he deiired her to go to others, for 
|hf enemy would never attempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. 
Befoi;e his departure for Troy , Telamon prayed that the gods would 
five valor to his fon; when the proud fon* afpirin^ above the 
condition of humanity, faid. That any man might be brave and 
Tictoripus by the afidftanpe of the g^ds; for his part, he expected 
to obtain glory by his own merit; the gods punished him with 
madnefs^ and, after expofing him to the ridicule of his enemies, 
saade him fall by his own hands See the Ajax of Sophocles « from 
y. 760 to V. 80O. 

** Minerva protected Telemachus on account of his Cither's 
inerit. Odyff. pafllm. The mi«:frH'tunes of the royal families of 
Thebes and Argos, defcribed iiv the many tragedies of lEfchylus* 
Sophocles , and Euripides, abundantly prov^ the (luth of the laft 9b* 
i«rvatioii» 
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without the doArinc of a future ftate '^ The con- (TEAR 
nexion between religion and morality is clearly n. 
afferted in the various palTages to which we have 
had occafion to allude ; and the belief of a future 
ftate of retribution cannot; according to the prin- 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Legation 
of Mofes, be reckoned neceffary to the govern^ 
ment of men , whp are fully perfuaded of the adual 
and immediate interpofition of Divine wifdom and 
juftice , to regulate , by temporal rewards and 
puniflimients , the affairs of the prefent life "'• ' 

'^ See Hiime*s Natural Hiftory of Religion , and Warbnrton^s 
Divine Legation of Mofes. The eleventh book of the Odyfley » 
^hich the ancients called the UntfoiMatnM , is the obfcnreft , and , in ' 
sny opiaion, the leaft agreeable part of Homer. The ghofts are all 
condemned to a melancholy and^ dreary ftate ; even the greateft 
^ heroes are very miferable and dejected ; and there is not any men* 
lion 'of the place of reward for the virtuous.' Homer fpeakt of 
^e ElyGan fields but once •( Odyfley iv. ver. 563.% Proteus teUs 
Menelaof , that he is not <UfHntd to dh oi 4rgo$ • and that the gods 
woold fend him ufYikoviw ^i^tvt yutu «'sif 0cr« yoeiM$ ; fo that. If th« 
language is not metaphorical, Homer*s Elyfium was only a dtllcioas 
rpot on this earth, and fitnated » according to Strabo*s conjecture, 
•n tlic fouthern - coaft of Spain. Straj>o , I. iii. UlyiTes (Odyit 11* 
ver. 600. } fees the images of Hercules in Tartarus , but the hero him* 
ftir, as the pott informs us , was feafting with the immortal gods. 
I have never met with any intelligible explanation of this pallagt \ the 
abfurdity of wbioh. appeared a proper fubject of ridicule to Lucian* 
in J)iogen. et Hercul. ^— Uefiod's Elyfium is more agreeable. 

*' The gods^ indeed, are fometimes engaged in very nnwarrantabia 
tranlactions ; |>nt thefe are only means to compafs fome wife 
and inft end » which the will of providence , the ^<o? j8tfX)f, or 
fiite , had previously determiiied. Examples alfo may be brought 
from Homer, of men attempting to obtain « by coftly facriflces, the 
affiftanee of the gods in acts of injuftice and cruelty. This muft bt 
allowed to be an ineoirfifteney in Grechin fiiperlUtion , or rather iii 
' the faffioas whi«h gave it birth. 
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e H A p. As this perfuafion had fuch general and happy 

II. efiFe<3:s on the manners of the Greeks, it may be 

Origin of proper to confider its oriffin, and to dcfcribe more 

^ the gods of '^ r , , , ? ' r 1 r n • • 

0^ewc particularly the nature and genius of the luperititioa 
to which it gave birth: a fuperftition which, two 
thoufand years after lofing its imagioaiy authority 
over the ufeful occupations of men y ftill preferves 
a real power over their mofk elegant amuferaents. 
not ex- It belongs not to the defign of this work to 

iMftory. learch for thp mythological tenets of Greece in the 
opinions of other nations : a fubjed of inquiry upoii 
which much learned conjedure and much laborious 
^ ingenuity have already been very laudably , but J, 

fear not very fuccefsfully , employed '*. By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, and the deceit* 
ful glare of legend and fable , inquifitive men have 
endeavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Fagai;i 
wor0iip to the pure fountain of the Jewilh dilpen* 
fation '*. But the majefty of Jehovah is very 
feebly reprefented by the united power of Homer*s 
divinities : and the mythology of the Greeks is ojF 
fuch a peculiar texture, that, whencefoever ori* 

'* Bochart^s -Geograpli. Bryant^s New Anatyds. Foiinnant. 
f/e 01^6, 4e la Phioffae^ etc. Their doctrine Is oppoftd in the ex- 
traordinary wbrk of Vico Keapalitano, eatitted *' Mncipi di ^cienza 
** nuova d'intQrno alia eommiiae Natnra d^He ^lazioni. ^ The third 
^diitipn of .tliis work was ,pab]i»Md at i^a^vl^s in i744. 

1 9. If be general doctrine of providence , the rebellion in lieaTev, 
4^e -fiiite G^ innocence, t^ fizll ^ rmmi, atonement jby facci^f e « n 
j^^^r4 ^^e of <cetribAiti«»n, for which the preCent Si£i is only pr^pfirll- 
^Ory '. 4H , or (ome of thei« tenets • are fovnd to 4he tr^ditioits irf «1I 
«fitfDn^* Q«*<ek^ ^h4 'P^r^nri^ns. See Heiiod. O^ier. «t Ui. f«r. IIP 
mi 9ft' U^. mi ?)wiic, ^^K* ^25 Ani ^ur, #ftQ. 
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finally derived, it mufthavc undergone a particular chap. 
modification in the Grecian foil.; nor is it eafy to u.. 
concur with the opinion of writers who bring it 
ininoediately frpm Egypt, Chaldea, or Leffer Afia^ 
when we confider that there is not the fmalleft 
Yeftige in Homer of the judicial aftrology which 
prevailed fo ftrongjy in the two firft *** , or of the 
worfhipping of . idols , which almoft univcrfally 
predominated ijci the laft *'. 

The difficulty of giving fuch anhiftorical deduc- piuiofb^ 
tion of the Gredan faith as would not be expofed p**** ^\ 

iii.o' 11* • COBBt of it. 

to mnumerable objections, obliges us to trace its 
origin in the natural paflions of the human heart, 
the hopes, the fears, the wants, the mifery of man, 
which have in all ages rendered him a prey to th^ 
terrors of fuperftitioi? **. This miferable paffion, 
which, in the civilized countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at diftant intervals, and chiefly in 
the unfortunate moments of difeafe and danger, 
maintains a conftant and uninterrupted power over 
the minds o{ Barbarians. The difproportionate 
force of the fame principle among rude and among 
civilized men , is afcribed by a common proverb 
to the grofs ignorance of the former; but it may^ 
with more propriety perhips, be deduced frptu 
their pAcarious and unhappy manner of life, 
the continual dangers to which their exiftence is 
cxpofed, and the dreadful calamities in which the 

** Diodorui Stent. 1, ii. Exod. chap. vi. PHn. 1. xxx. 
^' The Old Teftament> paflim. 

** Thxvn; i$ hk.v xoirt^i uvCftaTr^ — "4U t^en ftand Ia and of 
•* tlu gods. " Horn. Qdyffts iii. * 
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H A F, whole fociety is too frequently involved *'. fivcn 
II. among polifhcd nations, the power of reafon 
and philofophy, however highly it may be extolled 
when the gentle current of life flows with placid 
tranquillity » always proves too feeble to refift the* 
mountain torrent and the ftorm of winter. Under 
the preffure of fudden or inextricable calamity, all 
thofe , who are not more or lefs than men , have 
recourfe to the immediate afflftance of invifible 
' powers; and in the fpldndid abodes of wealth and 

; , power, as well as in the American village or' 

Tartar horde, the xra of a famine, a peftilence,' 
or an earthquake, is marked by fincere ^xpreflion^ 
of faith , and commemorated by fignal inbnuments 
of piety •♦. 

t The great pillar of fuperftition, raifed by the 
anxious paffions of men , was fortified in Greece 
by a circumftance incidental to all nations at a 
certain ftage of their political progrefs. There is 
a period when nations emerging from barbarity, 
but not yet corrupted by the narrow purfuits of 
avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
luxury, or contrafted by the dangerous refine-- 
roents of a felfifh philofophy, enjoy a peculiar 
fenfibHity of charader, which exerts itfe^ in the 
ardor of focial affedlion , and ftrengthe *, by a 

*. • ■ • ' ♦ 

** Ai»5T^<«j iTTtTKo-ig Kou vc»iT)i§ix? U'Troyyoivi^ fv%>} ds«v. Schol. in 
Homer. Tum firxcipiius votorum locns eft , cum fpei nullus eft. 
Plin. 1. viti c. 16. 

*♦ In moft men, true religion itfelf niuft , from tlie nature of bXL* 
insin pkf!h>ns , have the greateft , ^ becaufe an undivided, iqiluence 
. over the mind, in feafons of inextricable calamity.. 
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,thou(and aflbciations,. their belief of in vifible and 
intelligent powers. To men, thus difpofed to 
wonder and to beheye , whatever dazzles the ima- 
gination , announces the prefence of a deity ; dreams 
and celeftial appearances are deemed facred and 
infallible admonitions; the filence and thick fhade 
* of a foreft filjs the foul with religious awe ; and 
'pcrfons, diftinguifhed by jnftice and piety, cafily 
perfuade themfelvcsand others, that, as the be- 
loved favorites of heaven, they are frequently 
honored with holy infpirations , and fometimcs 
indulged with the vifible prefence and happy inter- 
courfe of their Divine prote<Sors *'. Not only the 
religion but the ancient language and manners of 
.Greece , fufficiently atteft the exiftence of this ex- 
ceflive fenfibility , which , in thofe early times , gave 
an eafy vidory to the indulgent powers of fancy, 
over the fevere didates of reafou. 

. The nature, the charadlers, and the occupations The at* 
of the gods, were fuggcfted by the lively feelings 
of an ardent , rather than by the regular invention 
of a cultivated , mind. Thefe celeftial beings were 

** Pauran. (in Areail. ) calls them hvoi xou eVfl^f a;???©/ , K9«(U 
Vnd companion at th fame table, Plutarch, in hii Treatife on Mufio, 
cites as autborUles Antides and lilros, two ancient authors, ti^ho 
Wrote concerning the afparitfons of the gods. All that has reached 
the prereot times refpecting this curiotis fubject ; fl collected in a 
difTertation of John Gottlob Niitiptiih (LeipGc, t7iO.)« in which he 
treats of the number of the divinities who ap|>e8red moft commotfly 
to men; of the form under which they appeared; tht nfual time, 
and geneod ^lifes, of their appearing, atid tht ordinary circnm- 
iUnces acoompaaying it. bee tlfo M^moirec. dt PAcadenie, vol. ix« 
M€m^ (iir Its M^urs 4es Sixties Hejrdituei. 



tare of the 
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<^ rt A p. fubjedl to the blind' paffions which govern unhappy 
II. mortals. Their wants, as well as their defires^ 
Were fimili^r to thofe of men. They required not 
the grofs nourifliment of meat and wine , but they 
had occafion to repair the wafte of their ethereal 
bodies by nedar and ambrofia; arid they delight* 
cd in the fteam of the facrifices, which equally 
gratified their fenfes and flattered their vanity **. 
The refrefhment of fleep was neccffary to reftorc 
their eihaufted ftrength *', and witb the addition 
of a fuperior, but limited degree of power, and 
A^ifdom , and goodnefs , the gods of the heroic ages 
Were nothing more than immortal men. 

What was wanting in the dignity and perfeftion, 
was fupplied by the number of the gods **. Homer 
only defcribes the principal and reigning divinities j 
but Hefiod , who gives the genealogical hiftory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole nuriibet* 

./^ amount to thirty thoufand. Among thefe, every 

virtue had its protestor, every quality of exterifive 
J)OWer in human life had its patron , and every 
grove and mountain and river its favorite inha- 

** There obfe^vations hatutalty tefult from Homer; but tbe docw 
trine of facrifices, as expiations for crimes, fo univerfally diiFufed 
AVer tbe ancient i^nd modem world, would perhaps ftill merit the 
examination of ah able divine, 

>7 Metcury fays to Caly|>(b, he would not have fatigued himtelf 
by travelling ever ijich a. length >>£ (^ and. land, Without a very 
powerftt,! reafoft. OdyiT. 

>* Fragilis et Uborio(k ,, mortalitas in partes ifla digeffit* infirmf- 
ftatis fuse memory nt portionibus ^uffquis eoleret, ^no nmximi tft> 
idigeret. Plin. li. 7. 
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bitants* Twelve divinities ** of fuperior rank pre- chap. 
fided over the adive principles of the univerfe , and ?^ 
the leading virtues of the mind: but even thcfe 
diftinguilhed beings were fubjedl to the unreloit-i 
ing power of vengeance ** and the fates > ** who 
" purine the crimes of men and gods, and never 
" ceafe from their wrath till they have inflidled 
*5 juft punifhraent on the guilty fons of earth 
" and heaven *\ " 

The materials which fancy had created, poetry Patdcwiat 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into ufe. j^Qr^f 
The creed of the Greeks , thus adorned and eni cian reU- 
larged, became the happieft antidote againft the ****"• 
furioUs refentment, the favage cruelty, and the 
fierce fpirit of fullen independence , which ufiially 
charaderize the manncrs^of Barbarians '*. Yet 
thefe dreadful paffions lomctimes forced their way 
through every mound which wifdom had ereded inr 
order to oppofe their courfe. Laws facred and pro- 
fane were feeble barriers againft the impetuofity of 
tbeir rage. The black vengeance of the heart was 
exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 
enemy could not fatisfy their inhuman cruelty, 

^* The Roman religioii vas mete plagtarifin , fo that Enniut 
might well translate two lines of an ancient Greek poet . which ^in» , 
dude the' names of the principal divinities of Greece and Italy: 
Jono, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres « Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mer4;ut!ns, Jbvi , Neptunut, Vulcanus, AikiUo. 

ENNIUS apud Apnleiom. ' 

*♦ ^if/zti^, " Hefiod. Theolog, 

'* Impiger, iracundas, inexorabilis , acer 

Negans jura ftbi facta, nihil nou arrogans armis — « HOR&T. , 
will be found the seneial character of all barbacous nations. 
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CHAP. They burned with defire to drink his hated blood, 
n. to devour his quivering limbs, and to expofe hi^ 
mangled remains to indignities equally odious and 
ai^jminable in the fight of gods and men ". The 
powerful influence of religion was diredlcd againft 
the wild exceffes of this fanguinary temjjcr. The 
brave Tydeus loft for ever the protedion of his 
adored Minerva by a fingle adl of favage ferocity- 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of rea- 
fon , and enforced by the ftrongeft motives^of hope 
and fear. It was a firm article of belief, that 
hands ftained with blood , even in the exercife of 
honorable war, were unworthy, till purified by 
hiftration , to be employed in the moft ordinary* 
fundions of facred worfhip '*. 
: It would require a j^ol^ume completely to il- 
luftrate the falutary ene6is of this ancient and* 
venerable fuperftition , which was diftinguifhed 
above moft other falfe religions; by the uncommon 
merit of doing much good, without feemingly oc* 
jpafioning any confiderable harm to fociety. The 
Grecian tenets , while they inculcated profound re- 
aped to the gods , tended not to break the fpirit , 
or toreprefs the courage, of their warlike votaries. 
The andent heroes addreffed their heavenly pro- 
fedors in an cred pofture, with the unfeigned 
fmcerity of manly freedom. They expeded to 
avert the calamities threatened by the anger of 
their divinities, not by infliding on themfelv^ 

<^ Set Iliad, i?. ver. |^ Iliad » kun. ver. 347* IHad, l^kin 
?er«9l^ *^ Homer » paifiin* 

• fuch 
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fach tbrtilres as could be acceptable only tb the c H A P4 
mean Tcfentment of weak and wicked beings, but nt 
by repairing the wrongs which they bad committed 
sgaitift their fellow-citizens , or corapenfating , by 
new attentions, for the negledl Ihown to the cere^ 
monies of their national worfliip. In ihtir €ftima* 
tioh , the doing of injuries to men , and the omit- 
ting of prayer to the gdds, -Were the prittcipal 
caufes of the Divine difpleafure , the ihcurrihg df 
wbidh , being juftly confidered as infinitely grtatcif 
than all other misfortunes j they were folicitods to 
avert it, not only by an exadl performance of ex^ 
ternal rites , but by a diligent pradice of moral 
duties. The dangerous poller of Oracles ^ the 
abufcd privileges of afylums , the wild tapttires o{ 
prophetid enthufiafm , the abomiitable Ceremodiej^ 
of the Bacchanalia , and the horrid j[)ra6lice of 
human facrifice^ circumftances which cover witH 
deferved infamy the later periods of paganifm ,- 
were all unknown to the good fenfe and purity of 
the hetoic ages ; nor is there to be difcovefed thd 
fmalleft. veftige of any of thefe wild or wicked in* 
ventions either in the writings of Hom^r^ or df 
his contemporary Hefiodi 

The amiable fimplicity of their religious fyfterii 
Vras communicated to the civil and military itfftjtu-i 
tions of the Greeks, to the laws bf nations ai Well 
as to the regulations of intertial policy^ and t<# 
the Various duties of dpmeftic a* Well ds of focial 
life. The fentiments of natural reafon , fdppotted 
by the fuppoled fan<flion of Divine atithority, geile-* '• 
rally direded the conduft of men in the widtf 
VoL.L . F 
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H A p. variety 6f thcfe complicated relations ; and from 
M. one great and luminotis principle , deeply impreffed 
^ OJi the mind ^ there refuited an uniform fyftcra 
of unaffeded propriety of condudl ^ the contei^a- 
plation of which will always be agreeable to every 
tafte that is not perverted by the falfe delicacy of 
artificial manners, or the illiberal prejudices of nz^ 
tional vanity. In order to give the clearer expla* 
nation of the feveral parts of this beautiful fyftem, 
we (hall examine the political, the civile and the 
domeftic condition of the Greeks ; that is, the rc-i 
lation of the governors to the govef ned , and of the 
govempd to one another , whether confidered as 
fubjcds of the fame ftatc, or as branches of the 
lame family. We fliall combine the effed of thefe 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favorite amufements of this celebrated people ^ 
and from the whole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral eftimate of their virtues and defeds , of theit 
happinefs and mifery^ 

The common obfervation , that power follows 
property, though not altogether corred ^\ affords 
durinsthc pi^rhaps.the beft fuccedaneum to written laws, for 
heraic determining the real ftrength and influence of the 
different members of fociety. If we examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages , we fljall 
find that they dcferve the title of republics, rather 
than that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe 



lFolitic»1 
ftate of the 
Greeks 



8gC8. 



" The fame pro|)erty poffen^d by dne, or by a fe^ir, confers macti 
^9 greater political confideration and influeAce* /thali It Would •QtUt if 
diffufed among the multitude. 
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ialtled from it$M^dod$ and moticitaiti^, to takfepof- c H 4 f • 
feifioti of a mdre fertile territory , the foldiers tL 
f ough t and conquered , not for their leaders , bu c for 
thcmfelves *'. The land acquired by their united 
valor was cohfidered as a ct>mmoti property, k 
was cultivated by the joint labor arid affiduitv of 
all the members of the tribe , vrho aflfemblea Hi a 
public table , celebrated together their religidUs 
rit«s , and , at the end of harVeft , received their 
due fhares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance df their reif)edive faihilies '^ 
Superior opulence gave not td dqe a title td defpife 
an other, nor Was there any diftindioh kndwn among 
them , but what was dccaiioned fey the dififereiice df 
perfonal merit and abilities. This difference, how- 
ever , had naturally raifed a chief or leader to 
the head of every fociety ; the frequent neceflity 
of employing his valor , or his wifdom , rendered 
his merit more confpicuous and more tifeful ; and 
his fuperior ufefulnels was regarded , by the gra- 
titude df his tribe , with a valuable portion of 
ground ", feparated frota the common property. 
This was cultivated^ not by the hands df his mar- 
tial followers, who labored only for the cdtiimu- 
nityi but by the captives taken in war, ofwhoma 
considerable number were always bellowed dn the 

»• Tli« Oil^ltty furalslits inAnrf^rabtt pttoft 6f the Hmittd po^t 
•F kinffs. Ulyflet, on moft occafions, puts himfelf on an equal 
footing with his followers. It it commonly decided by lot , wbetbf* 
he sliall be one of thofe who undertake any adventurt attended with 
^tigne and (danger. Odyfl*. palfim. 

'7 Ifochit. lit Archldanr. ** IUad« I. ikil. teh 3f^ 
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^1$ B K F, genei^l **. Being ^ccuftomed to command in the 
p. field , aqd tp direA iHq meafures ^ as well as to 
dfcide tlie quarrels, of his aflbciates , he naturally 
became the judge of thieir civil dififerences ; and, 
as the peculiar favor of the gods always attended 
on fupcnor virtue, he was alfo invefted with 
the honorable office of prefidintg in their religious 
folemnkies. Thefe important fupdtions of prieft, 
judge > and general, which had naturally been con- 
fei^red on the beft ^nd braveft charader of each 
particular tribe, were, upo^ the union of feveral 
tribes into pfte ftate, Qr nation, conferred on the 
beft and braveft of all the different leaders. Be- 
fore the v^ious ftates of Greece had united in a 
general co^nfcdcracy , the reCources derived from 
tliC: do^mains appropriated to the prince (which, 
unleJCs; iheise was fonoe particttlar reafon to the cdn- 
^. .trary, were tranfmitted to bis defcendants ) , had 

enabled, the: feyeral fcipgs and leaders to extend 
their inflpifenQe aii4 wtbority* Their comparative 
powex a«4 fpleodor did not entirely ariie from the 
/mtrk of perfojj^l] ^litfies, but was determined in 
' pMt ^ ^e extent and value of their poffeffions : 
and Agauppmnon. W4s appointed to the command 
Q|coml!>ined Greece » j^; much on account of his 
fopdjior. opwl^ce ,^ a§ oi his mMy prij^cely quali- 
ties **. But whether we examine the pre-emi- 
nence tha4r Agamcsftnoa enjoyed over the other 

<* In the drrcripHoii of the shield oF Achilles • Homer clearly 
' diftinguishes the domain of- tht king itQta the land of thg comma* 
nity. Iliad, xviii. ver. 54** 
4» ThMtydid. 1. I. 
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printes of the cmjfcderacjs which is fully explained chat. 
in the Hiad, or the authority with which each ii. 
prince was inverted in his own dominions, which 
is clearly illuftrated in the Odyflcy , or the 'in- 
fluence of a warlike chief over the feveral mem- 
bers of his tribe, which we have already endea- 
voured to delineate, we ihall every where difcover' 
the limited power of kings , and the mild modera- 
tion of mixed government. As in the general 
confederacy; the councils ** of princes controuled 
the refolves 6f the monarch, and the voice of thd 
affcmbly ** was fupcrior t6 that of the council; fa 
in each particular kingdom, the dccilions of the 
fcnate prevailed over the will of the prince, and 
the acknowledged majefty of the people ** governed? 
the decifions of the fenate ***. If we dlefcend ftilF 
lower, we fhall find the fame diftribution of power 
in every particular village **, which afforded a 
piifture , iri miniature, of 2I kingdom, while i 
kingdom itfelf afforded a fitbiWr' pidture of the 
whole confederacy. 

♦■ III matters of inj^oi?tan<;e , A^ifnieitnaMiLis' |f*rt^fstlfy iitfStiniAtd 
ty the council of chiefs, many of whom, on various occalions, treats 
him with little refpect. 

■»* It is referred tot th« geaeral afiembly, whether ff wouM be 
better to return to Greece, or to profecnte the iiegc of Tsofr^ 
Iliad , ii. ver. i lO. See alfo Arift. Ethic. 1. iii. c. v. :: . 

♦' Several of the nobles of Ithaca even atpire4 to the crown^ 
Odyfl: 21. 

•»♦ In tl^e Odyiley , Telemachus threatens to appeal to ihe publit 
affembly, of the injuftice of the fuitors, among whom were tUn 
principal nobles of Ithaca* 
- *5 Plutarch in TheCBO. OdylT ibi*. 

Fa 
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C H k P. * T-fcc (amp fiipplichy wJiicji rejmkted the polif 
11^ tical (yftcro , n^aint^i^^d the civiT rights of the 

Their civil Qrj^eks. As the pricp of fubraitting to the reftraihts 
of fociety , a roan was fecured in the enjoyment, of 
his life ajid pifoperty *'; his moveables- were equally 
divified, at his death, among his defcendants; and 
the unnatural right of primpgenitufp , which y in 
order tp enrich tfie e|deft fop , reduces the reft of 
tk^ faipily to want and mifery, was altogether un^ 
known to the equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitu* 
tipns *'. Caufes refpeding prpperly weipe decided 
liy the firft m^giftrate , pr by judges of delegated 
authority. The profecution of ^lurderers belpnged 
to the relatipns pf th^ deceafed ; they i^^ight accept 
a comppnfation in money fpr th^e Jofs which tbe^ 
f^n^ily had fuft^ined ** ; but if thi^ w:a$ not tendered 
thena by tl^e crintiipal, or if their ref?titment wa? 
top violent tp admit of any (uch poipppfitipn, they 
V^ere entitled to the. aflGft^nce of a)l the members of 
their tritje^ who fitter punil^ed ^hc murderer by 
death, or compelled him to le%ve the fociety \ 
Thefe ufages, doubtlefs, prove the ideas of the 
Qfeejcs, couceruing crimjn^l jurifdidUpn, tq-have 

*^ Iliad, xil Find. Pyth. Ode in 
' V Odyff. xiv. If there were iio children > tht oeareft relation! , 
"kylSxe father^t iide« divided the immoveaMe property: u'7rG<(.$i.vLev8 ii 
S<« xrjfo-iv JareovTcxi %>ffW9o^/. Hefiod. Theogon. The Tanie obferva- 
Cfon is made by HonKr, Ilbd, v; but there is no mention of foe* 
ceffion to land or moveable property. 

** riiad, ix. Ajax blames the obilinacy of Achilles , who refufes 
ftich compenfation for an affront, as a man fomedmes accepted for 
^he murder of a Con or a brother. 

*^ There are exam^as of this in the 14th, 15th » and 23d Iliad. 
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been verjr rude and imperfeft : But this dr&dv^- H A F. 
tage was in feme meafure compenfated by their il. 
ignorance of thofe legal cruelties, which in civilized 
nations are too frequently exercifed, under the 
fpecious pretence of juftice. " In later times , ** 
lays Thucydides , " punifhments became more 
•* fevere, but crimes were not, on this account; 
• lels irequent. " The powerful or wealthy of- 
fender (he might have added) frequently eluded 
the vengeance of thbfe fevere laws; whereas irt 
the heroic ages , there w:as not any refped of 
perfons , princes thenfelves being fubjed to the 
fame moderate penalties '*, which wci'c juftly in- 
Aided on their offending fubjeds. > 

The perfedion of civil and political inftitudon^r, Rtiniv 
which was produced in Greece by the influence of Jj^'J^JJ?' 
religion, is found in moft countries to be propor- thtduritt 
tional to their improvc^ifjents in arts, and their «*^o«»fW« 
attainments in knowledge j while the hapjiy effeds *^ 

of domeftic union are frequently moft numerous 
and mod confiderable among the rudeft and leaft 
cultivated nations. The reciprocal duties of the 
governor and governed, as well at thi^t mutual 
obligations oiF fubjeds ; are gradually unfolded and 
enlarged by the progreffive ideas of utility ; but the 
tender connexions of hufband and wife , of father; 



'* ThM-Midott, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to Pliy« 
/lace , 11. xv. Pfttrodus « for ii itmilar offence , took refuge with the 
&ther of Achilles, H. 23. {aufanias (in Eliac.) gives examples of 
the lame kind in two kings of the JEcolians; and thefe foccs arq 
agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in the heroic ages» ai dfw 
bribed bf Dioii|fiii$ of Haticaraafli^s* I. ii. Hift. Rom. 
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p ^ Hj y. ^nd (qni of JMrothers ^ndl^infpan, eijccite, withoul 
IJ. jeflcdion, tjie warmeft feelings of the heart, and at 
pnce infpire the affedio^iatc fentiments of love and 
frien^Iliip , of kindness aq4 gratitude*. The didates 
of natuje aloqe fufliciently ipaintain thr duties 
V^hiqh correfpon^ to the feveral relations of blood ; 
Jier voice is flrong 2ind pofitive, i;i affcrtiqg their 
obligation ;. apd there isj greater danger th^t thefo 
facred ties fljould. he weakened; or perverted, by 
$he art;ifici;4l Tefinpnaents of polilhed Jife, than tha^ 
^ ^beir influence ffiouW continue altogether unknown^ 

pr b^ feebly felt ^ in the e^rly periods of Jociety. 

Agreeabjy tp thefe olrfervations , we find in thd 
hiftory of the l^eroiq ages,, the moft ^ ipterefting 
- I^idories; of ponjugal love , of parental affedion, 
?nd i^f fiHaJ dvJfey- Thefe Jen timents , Cugg^fted by- 
xiatufi^j ar\d confirmed l>y r^afQP» were ftill farther 
ftreiigthwefi hy the precepts of religion; and thciiv 
force, tlHiSt^ugrpented, .became fo ftrong and irrc- 
' fiftibl^^-th^U.jCan fcarcely be conceived by men,, 
»mqng:\yl3pm faftion, and vanity, and intcrc&i. 
ljaye_.ufgtrpi?d the pla^jp ©I . more generous and 
l»»niy;p§mcip|c$. : . 

The^'cetnfort^ of a fawly were anciently confi- 
j^efed <is ^wai .<50 the hwofit? derived froijn fecial 
mvm- oXq U^ d^ftit^ute 0f t^Q one, wa^ deeeaed 
no lefs miferable than to be deprived of the other. 
And th^ 4^al bafen^fs of a^ naan's char^der was 
expr^ffed by faying, that he deferved not to enjoy' 
the rights of a citizen » the 'p*otcdion of a fubjed, 
(U tl^c haftpinefs pf doi;nel^ic life *\ 
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'Marriage ya$ a^ neceffary ftep ^n order to-attam c ir a p» 
this happinels , ^nd the inditution of marriage was h. 
gfcribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the ManiMc.^ 
gods. The Greeks of the heroic ag^s, annong 
whom the rights qS weaknefs and beauty were as 
much r^fpecScd as they afterwards were defpifed by 
their degenerate defccndaqts , celebrated the con- 
jugal unipn with all the pomp of religious feftivity. 
The joyous band , carrying the nuptial torches , 
starched in pomp through the city , to the found 
of the hymeneal fong ** ; the luftral waters were 
drawn from the (acred fountain Calliroe \ and many 
revered ceremonies rendered the connexion of 
huiband and wife equally refpedable and bind' 

¥Jg • 

Adultery was c^nfidered as a crime of the blackeft 
^ie^ a^ is always mentioned with the fame horror 
as murder. Perfons guilty of thcfe atrocious enor* 
mities purcfaafed impunity **, and ttiorc frequently, 
efcaped deaths by voluntary banilfament ^ but in 
many cafes they Miere punifhed by Uic united vaige-r 
anqe of the tribe which had re<teived the injury. 
Second nuptials were not abfolutely forbidden; 
but fo ilrong and facred was the matrimonial tie , 
tb^te,vea th^de^throf^ope of theJlafdeswasfcarcely' 
thought fufiment to diffolvc it ; and the furvivpr ^i 
by entering into §atw connexion vifuffcred a dimi- 

«* nit*. I. i«Hi. 

«« Thacydidcf, 1. fi. Menrfliis Peri* Gr«CK, and the authoif' 
tkttt cited. 

«♦ Oayff. vUi. 
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c IT A p. nution of fame , and fubmitted to a confid^raUe 

n degradation of chara<fter ". 
Stpkof 1 wo circumftances chiefly have rendered ^t dif- 

IheZroic S^C^l^ ^^ explain the rank and condition of wohierf 
•get. in the heroic ages. Ihe Greek word jJenotinga 

wife, is borrowed from a quality which equally 
appHes to a concubine , and the fame term is ufed 
ij\diflferently to exprefs both. But the women who 
in ancient Greece fubmitted to the infamy of pro- 
ftitution, were generally captives taken in war, who 
wiere reduced by the cruel right of arms to the 
miferable condition of fervitude. - Hence it hsls 
been erroncou fly inferred, that in ancient Greece , 
wives as well as concubines were the flaves of their 
huft^ands. This miftaken notion , it has bee» 
attempted to confirm , not only by infifting on the 
humiliating condition of the fair lex in* tlie' later 
ages of Greece, but by exprefsly aflerting , that , in 
ancient times, they were purchafed by tlieir but 
fcands **. But this is to fupport one error by an- 
other. Before entering into the ftate of wedlock, 
it was cuftomary for a. man to make a itiutual ex- 
change of ppcfents with his intended father- in-^law. 
The Greeks had particntar «ternfys to exprefs the 
prefent which he bcflowed v as we4l as that Whic^' 
he recetvied ?'. The former, w^idi has no corre-* 
fponding term in the mddertria»igfiages , is tranf. 

^' Penelope was reftrained from marrying a rectnd butbaailt 
cc^^pM£f;j»j fiww ^oTiQ^.^ hfJLoto re ^it<^v.. II. 3jv.. 

'* Lord kaimes's Sketches, Thomas fur la Gonditioa 4n 
FemmeSf etc. 
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}afeed by iJie more general vfo^ ^'prioe,# vrfaicib c H 4 p. 
lias given T)fe tp the falfe DotiQn of the purchafe il. 
and fervkude-of women ; b«i the latter, wh^ich 
may Avith ^pj^pricty be tranflated " dower *', '' \^as 
givenas aprovifiprt ft^r the wife, both during; our- 
riage and after its di(foluUioii ''\ and wait: fufficienf 
to deliver her from that fuppofed ftate of dependr 
ence on the hulband , which never had any extft* 
ence hut in tbeimaginationofth^fyftematic writers 
of the prefeot age, 

In^ the modern countries of Europe, women are 
generally excluded from the ferious occupations of 
life, but afiotttted to an equal fhare in its gayeft 
amufements. During the heroic ages , they were 
xK>t abfolutely debarred from the former, although 
it was impqflibleto aflbciate their natural delicacy 
and timidity > to the warlike labors and pkafures 
which formed the principal employments of their 
hufbands; The intercourfe between the fexes, 
therefore , was. lefs frequent and general , thanAVO\ild 
fuit the refined^ foftnefs of modern manners. 
- The attentiot»of women was chiefly confined to Their •«- 
domeftic caires.^ or to the prance of fuch arts as anAamnO. 
required. neiiiaier ftrengtb , nw courage, npr wif- ««"«• 
dom^,*butesiry the patient exertions of n^cbanical 
dexferity ^\ Our natural refped for the honor 
of the fex^is offended at beariag tbem as much 

*• OdyflC H Telcmaclius feys, that if his mothtr should be fenl 
from the houfe • he would he obliged p return her dower to her ^tl^cf 
|carius. 

** Homer* pafEni* 
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» 

H A K extotled^or their ' {kBl m the hbors of the Io6m ^ 
U. a& for their beaaty and virtae ; bot k deferves to 
b^ confidered , that weaving and embroidery beings 
like all other arts , lef$ extenfivety diffufed in Greece 
than ih improved commertial countries » were on 
' this account more highly valued , and therefore 
better adapted to confer diftindion on thofe wh6 
excelled in them. They were pradifed by ladies 
of the higheft rank , and even by queens , who sJfo 
thought it an honor to be intruded with the edu- 
cation of ^eir children , till they became fk for the 
fociety of their fathers *\ Bcfides thefe employe 
ments , the women were permitted to join in cele-» 
bradon of religious rites and ceremonies, and many* 
of them were confecrated to the ifervice of parti-^ 
cular divitritics '*. In the feafons of public fefti. 
vity, they mixed more freely than on ordinary 
dccafiOHs in the fociety of the other fex. Thif 
was fometimes attended with fuch inconveniences 
as might naturaMy be expefted taarife in confer 
quence of the iifaal reftraints impofed on their 
behaviour. ^*Thc beautiful Polymcla/' iays Ho* 
mer ** , *' dancing in the chorus of Diana , was 
^ embraced by Mercury ; but (be had no fooner 
® brought forth a fon , than one of the principal 
^ citikens offered her his hand.** The inftitu^ 
pons of the heroic a^es^ promoted ^ widi ;^dmirab]e 

^« TIhis, Thetis fdBcate4 Achillei. Hefiod fays poetically, that 
in the age of filver , the children continued, during an infancy of an 
liundred years , under the care of their mothers. 

<* Xhea>itvas]^rlefte(s of Vulcan, etc. Iliad, ^' Iliad* i^vi. 
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propriety , tlic modeft rcfcrv^ of women , while 
tfaey permitted not one excufabk error to cover aft 
amiable cbarader with indelible in£M»y. The crime 
of having too tender anheaft wais not deemed iitex* 
piaUe; and , as the confcqnences of female weakv 
iie£s were isnpated to the affe<%ionateanloi'of fome 
amorous divinity > they were fo far from obfcuring 
the charms of beauty , that they adorned it with 
new graces and more confpicuous fplendor. 

The fimph^city of the ancient Greeks was 
ieqtialJy remote from the cruel tyranny of favages, 
whfch condemns women to fervitude , and the in- 
tetefted refinement of hixury and vice , which ro- 
-gaf ds thtm as mere inftruments of {^eafnire. The 
•natural equality - between the fexes fuggefted 
by the voice of .fentiment , aflerted by the dic- 
tates of reafbn , and confirmed by the precepts a£ 
religion , produced the moH: delicate affedttons 
that can infpire a fufceptible heart : hence tbofib 
moving fcenes; fo admirably delineated by Homer« 
which retrace %he moft perfed); image of don^ie 
felicity; henc^ thofe pleating pains, thofe anxious 
fiolicitudes of tendernefs and love , which frequently 
degenerate into melancholy prefages of the lo£s of 
an union to which nothing was wanting but that it 
Ifaould prove immortal **. 

The fentiments of parental affe<ftion were pro- 
portionably ftrong and ardent with thofe of con*, 
jugal love* The mutual tendernefs of the hulband 



HAP. 
If. 



Conjugal 
love. 



Parenttt 
affectloA. 



*^ See the interview of Hector and Andromache, and other ex* 
amploe^ Iliad » ix. and 0450*. Yi« 
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CHAP* and wife irascommuificiited to their offRpriDg;whU 
II. the Either viewed in bts child the charms of its 
mother , and the mothet perceived in it the manl^ 
graces of its father. Independently of the deUcacjr 
x>f feutiments ^ there are , doubtlefs , tn all countries ^ 
lavage and civilia^ed , innumerable inftances of pa^ 
ternal kindne(s i i^irhich ^ indeed , is the mod fimple 
Duties of *"^^ natural expanfion df felf ^love. But in the 
ebiidrcn. heroic ages alone ^ we find fincerc and complete 
returns of filial duty, tn the lowed; ftate of favage 
life men are , for the mod part , little acquainted 
with this refpedful affedlion : they fear and obey , 
but without any mixture of love , thofe who arc 
wifcr and ftron^er than themfelves. When they 
bccohne wife and ftrong in their tiirn , they difr^ 
gard the trembling hand that reared their tendet* 
years , or if any faint emotions of gratitude arc 
feebly felt, they difcover them in the prepofterous , 
kindnefs of delivering their aged parents from what 
appeal to their Own juvenile impatience the 
wretched load of life '^ Among nations , on the 
other hand ^ who are funk in the corruptions inci- 
dent to cxceffivc luxury and refinement , thtf fieiir 
of nature are perverted or effaiced ; the young de* 
fpife the admonitions , and avoid the company of 
the aged ; and the duties , as well as the bufinels 
offociety, are degraded into a miferable traffic of 
intereft or pleafare. But as the Greeks had 
emerged frdm the melancholy gloom of the fir d 
fituation f and had not yet declined into the foul 

^^ Voyage dM^cre CiarUftix. La^nti Mceurs tfa Saii^ges< 
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V^ors of thfe iecond , they difplaycd the meridian 
fplendor. of the domeftic virtues ^^ The reve- 
rence of children for their parents approached their 
veneration for the gods. The moft violeilt and 
impetuous heroes (ubmitted , without reludlancef, 
to the feveteft dictates of paternal authority. In 
iuch delicate concerns as might feem to affeft 
themfelves alone, they rclinquiflied their favorite 
inclinations , difavowed any will of their own y and 
committed their deareft concerns to the experi* 
cnced wifdom and known gdojdnels of their fathers. 
The amiable expreflions of filial refpcdt were ex- 
tended into a more general fentiment of regard for 
Hie infirm and aged. Even among brothers who 
were nearly of the fame age , the younger was 
obliged to yield in every inftadce to the elder; 
and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended, by their ftern authority^ 
the facrcd rights of fuperior yeats *^. 

The occupations of the ancient Greeks, whe- 
ther of war or peace , were, for the moft part, 
dir^Aed by the fame facred influence which go- 
verned their behaviour in the various relations of 
domeftic and focial life. War was their principal 
employment ; and in the field they both difplayed 
their nobleft qualities , and difcovered the greateft 
defedb of their character. They were unacquainted 

^' There \% , perhaps , no other language that can exprefs, without 
A circvinIo6utioii , Ivhar the Greeks meant by ^iwrat t the obligations 
•f children to repay the nuinteoance . tht tducadnn, and tht tinder 
•ares of their parents* 

*^ JI|fr&rffe<? If^wvt; mn in^np^ Homtrt pai&in* 
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C H £ p* vrhh thofe dlfcipliped evolutions which give bar* 

M- -monjr and concertto numerous bodies of men, ^nd 

enable whole annies to move witk^ the adlivity and 

^drefs of fingle combatants^ What was wanting 

, in ikill they fupplied hy courage- TJiey marched 

to the field in a deep phalanx , rufhed impetu4ufly' 

:to the attack , and bravely dofed with their ene- 

mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with hi^ 

antagonift, and compelled by neceflky to the fatut 

exertions of valor , as if the fortune of the day 

had depended upon his fingk arm. Their priif- 

•cipal weapon was the fpear rcfcn)bling the Roman 

pilum , which , thrown by the nervdus and wdl^ 

•direAed vigor of a fteady hand < often pcnett^tcd 

the firmeft fbields, and bucklers. When they 

.miffed itheir aim , or when the ftroke proved inef- 

fedual through want of force , ihey drew theii: 

tfwords, and, fammoning their utcboft refolutioii, 

darted impetuobfly on the foe. This mode of 

-war wa» common to the foldiers and generals , the 

latter being as much diftinguifhed in the daiy df 

adion by their ftren^th and courage, as by therr 

Ikill and condudl. The Greeks had bows, and 

flings , and darts , intended for the pradice of 

diftant hoftility , but the ufe of thefc weapons, 

which were much employed in the military paftimcs 

of the heroic ages , was confined in the field to 

warriors of inferior renown '*. Theijr defenfive 

armour was remarkably complete i a bright 

'* Teucer is mere tban once upbraMed ill tht Ifiad as a vaHi 
Wchet. • 

helmet. 
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bejlpi^t., ado^ntd W^ pluwies^ ^pv^pedthe head, q ha ?• 

^t^^ye^ pf Ur^ik defpend^cj tp the fe^^ , ^nd ^^ 
awplQ ftli^d Ipqfely att^ch^d to the ftquldei^ 
twpeid i» ftll dirQ^iqp^ ,, ^nd* oppofcd its titjp^ 
i??fi{tap?e W ^yery hoftile ^fifeuU. 

The oWfe conip^c^ camh^ts pf the Qreeks wercf TheefTed 
fi«^4 tp adt;? »he ipaft furioqs paffipn^ pf th^ ^uS 
lieayt^ and tp eq^hitt^r national a^iix^pfuy hy pert teguu 
fon^J hatrfd aqd rewnge- A b^ttl^ ponfifted of 

IP n{my du^ls , which ^xafpqr^tcd to th^ qtmoii 
th^ hRftility of th? extending pmies i ^ch foldief 
|^pei\V' tht? ^nt^i^pfvift from >y pom he had received, 
9r pn wh^na hq had mflij^ed th^ fevcreft injuries* 
Th?y fpwght with aU the keenneft of r?fent?^^nt, 
jind pf^n fuUied the, hpoofs of yi^ory hy thpfip 
Jiipeptipii? gj-ycjtii?^ which ?re too n^tUfal to raeri 
i« Ae giddy WQW^ot af triumph pver ^ deteRed 
sidvetf^ry. 

It is partly tp thisi unfprtwpate piFcpmftance, and 
partly ^Q thp indent wod^ of appropriating the 
Y^^rlil^e plijnder to thpfe who firft acquired it, that 
Ve ate to ^fpfihe the (hpcking enpr^nities which 
W^re fppaftip^? CQtppfiitted hy ;the bray^ft ^nd 
jTOpft g^n^rpus pf the Grecf^n^ chiefs. 
; Thfit th^ fe verities ex?rcifed towards the con- taws of 
jqu^r^d prpceeded not from the barbarifm of the ^''af- 
age, arid an ignorance of the rights of humanity, is 
plain from thq, phfrrvances deemed npceffary , in 
order to obtain the favor of the gods, in carrying 
on any military expedition , or in enjoying the 
fruits of vidory. Thefe obfcrvances, wljich were 
Vol. L G 
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CHAP, confirmed by the laws of nations among th^ 

II, Greeks , were pradifed before the commencement 

of hbftilities , Airing their continuance , and after 

their concrufioil. Before any war cotlld be law- 

fylly undertaken , it was neccffary to difpatch am- 

baffadors , who might explain the injuty that had 

been done, demand immediate and complete fatif- 

fadidh, and if this was refufed, denounce in forai 

the refolution ol their cotomiinity, to profecutie its 

claim by force of arms **. After they had begun 

to execute their fatal purpofe, the charaders of he- 

iralds , thofe lacred minifters of kings, were equally 

refpeded by friends and foes. They travelled iit 

Cafety through the midft bf embattled hofts , pro^ 

claimed to the filent warriors the comnliffions 

with which they were intrufted, or demanded i 

trute for burying the dead , which could not be 

tefufed without the rtioft enorfhous impiety ''*. 

The ufe of poifoned weapons ^' was forbidden^ 

tinder pain bf the divine dilpleafure. It Was 

agreeable to the will bf the gbds that the life fhould 

be fpared , ^htn a fufficicnt ranfoili' was prb- 

inifed ^\ And after a tireaty of peace Was coil- 

ciludcd between hoftile xlations, withbut anjr appi- 

xent ratification but thfe hoiibr of the contrading 

J)arties, the perfidious wretches whb betrayed the 

fandity of their engageimeht^, wetc devoted, aiiiidA 

'^ See ciia^ i. p* 43* ^* Homer; paffim. 

71 ]ius reioied Ulyflet poitbaed arrows, fiiict he revered thr im^ 
inortal ^ods. 
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folfemn facrifices and libations ^ to the fury of the chap* 
terrible goddcffes '*. ih 

From the art^ of peace, the Greeks had ac- Arts of 
quired the neceffaries , and procured the acconrt- ^"** 
fhodations, but had not obtained the luxuries of 
life. Pafturage and agriculture fupplied thent 
With the moft indifpenfable articles 6i food , and 
%vith the principal materials of clothing. The im- state of 
ylements of hufbandry wefe extremely imperfed ; "JJ^*^** 
the plough ilfelf, the moft ufeful of them all, being 
compofed entirely of wood '*i which arofe i*athet 
from the fcarcity of iron , thai! from any defed of 
mechanical ingenuity '*. They employed, in tht 
Wme of Hefiod, the invention of ihears^ foi" de- 
priving the fheep of their wool , having formerly- 
Waited the fcafdn of its annual feparation by na- 
ture ^'. Barley \;^as the principal produce of thcit 
fields; and furniflied the ordinary f6o|d both of men 
and of horfes. The invention of mills was un- 
known, and the gmin • underwent feveral tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the bruifmg of it 
between two large ftones with the hand ". Al- 
thou^ the Greeks Cultivated the olive, they were 
unacquainted with the benefit derived from thfe 
fruit of this plant , fo well adapted to cheer the 
melancholy gloom of night ". The Grecian foil 

^' Iliad, ill. 7* Hefiod, Oper. et Dies. ^^ Homer, pafBml 

7* Hefiod, ibid. ^7 pun. |. xviii. c. xiy. 

7I xhe Greeks had liot difcovered any other contrivance for that 
fnrpofe, than the burning of greit fires of wood. *rhe torches 
llientioiied by Hornet' confifted of branches of any refinoos tree, fplit 
at the end, and lighted at fit fire. Odyif. 1. Vi. ver. 307. L x\iiu 
Ter4 ^C. ct ver. Z09* 
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was paturall/ favorable to the grnpe ; but t\m 
long and operofe prooefs by which the juice of it 
was feparatcd and prepared , rendered wine fcarce 
Sknd dear '*. 

Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beft 
underfed; yet this, as well as all the other pro* 
feffions which are qualified by the appellation of 
fedentary,. were praiftifed by the Greeks (landing 
upright '* ; which feeras to indicate an imperfe(Jl 
(late of improvement. The hatchet , wimble, 
jJane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho- 
Jner, who appears to have been unacquainted widi 
(he faw I the fquare , and the compals ". The 
art of cutting marble, which afterwards fornifiied 
Grecian ingenuity with the materials of thbfe ini- 
jwitable produAions which are^ ftill the wonder of 
the world , was as yet undifcovered ; nor did the 
|)oliihed ludre of this valuable (lone adorn tb^ hnr 
Citations of the Greeks ". 

Homer mentions not the orders of architediire« 
which were inyented in a later age; and pilUn 
are the only ornaments affigned to the edifices 
which he defcribes. The houfes of the gi«jit wcie 
furrounded by a wall, that confifted of two floors; 
the lower of which was diftributed into four apart* 
inents, which we havptrauflated by the xiamcs sS 



^^ Odifir. 1. vii. Yer. lis. " ** Euftach. in Iliad. |. vtr^ Si, 
•■ Odyff. 1. f. ver, si34f etc. . 

** In the palace of Aid nous ^ which thone with foldt filttf« 
pud anibtr, thtrt is no mention of marhk» QdyiT. 1. iv« «•«• y«. 
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ball *\ ponicb, antichamlwr, and bedchamber > c m k f. 
tvhich exptefs the fame relative fituation , rathcf ^ 
thaii any other point of refenlblante. The roo6 
Vfcre flat, and the doors opened towards the fur- 
toundiug mdl\\, vrl^ile the gates of the wall itfelf 
opened towards the road or ftreet **. The invent PdMti^ 
tion of enannelling mttal^ had been <::ultivated with 
fmgitbir ibco&fe : and though painting , properly 
fo called, w« m^t a^d unformed during the ag* 
of Horner^ the gfcnms of the divine poet has de.- 
fcribed the rudiments of his kindred art^vith fuch 
graces as would adorn " its moft refined Rate of 

•* *Hrrt?if rfrw?; Ifxj^^f^^ e ^wXom, f/Ltrx ii to e^iof 0a;Xjr» /ar« 

'«Odfir.4. j. Ytr. 4M. 

«f The ii(AUr k\nd$ of pkiiitkif «ie bU ill»llv«tfl !» tkt ihhUk of 
MthiUesi and eacli pictnre difcovers a wonderfal decree oi iitrmtlon^ 
^fr^an ^ knU ecmpojttion. Tliad, xviiU I'erranlt apd Terrafron. who 
UAii^ilit it liQ^omile M Opiate fo tntny pKotum In the dtcnmfetvYic* 
tf a ifaidf]* wtr* alrfWcred by BoiviR^ %b# Al|i>oM « i:ret» maiit 
foncentrlo cirtsleji. TMs opinioa was ado|>iMI ky Topt^ wlu> prtf 
teads tlMt alt the branches of painting*, even aerial |»errpeetiyc, may 
W lottnil ^v llomei^ shield. ** That lie im no ftran|rer t6 aerial 
**^|»tr|^€tivt, ipptfita <lrtiin bis exptrftly matkbiv the iKftanee frcml 
?f Abject ln> nQlett^ ** ete« Btat this lOifei^asldn enly proves that Po^c^ 
whn ptactffed pvlMfng, wae little acquainted with the theory of tha( 
att; fffttfC iierifll perspective. has nothing to do with the dtminution of 
•bletiafn fie^oi^^h to tiMir diftanee, and relates entirely to tbef 
cbanginfT a«d v^eHkeninf trf<eotor»^» nccording tb the x^ondition of 
the medinm tbrongli 'which they are reen. Tbe ^blections of Per* 
tanlt aitd TerraObn , and the concentric circles of Boivin , are equally 
frlvolott^ Hie thktd of flbtner i»>ntaiirt. In ffact, but ten pictures, 
tile oiiilMtibnlVion by the pak'ti<^s p4v and -Sk a«es the nnmbet; * 
Bat the poet not only defcribes thefe ten pictures actually repreftntcd 
pn the shi^li^^ bnt alfo. mentions their fntectdfnts and xonCeqvents. 
^is is tBe cKief fu^ietiority of poe6cal imitation above painting* 
that it can d^cribe, in a few pages, what many galleries tf picture* 
fonld not repreftnt. But of this more Hereafter. 
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C II A 

Nufic, 



SeieQPts* 



Educa- 
tion. 



perfedlioa. Mufic was much pra<5lifed among thd 
^arly Greeks. It wsls not of the learned kind, and 
therefore the better adapted to touch the hearU 
The cffeds afcribed to it are >yQnderful , but not 
incredible, becaufe the aricient i^\xixc was nol 
mei^dy an agreeable fuccelfion of melodious, un^r 
meaning founds , but an imitation and a heighten-^ 
ing of the fimple, natural, and pathetic topes and 
cadences of a b^eaytiful ^nd expreflive language '*. 
}n the heroic ages men. had neither leifure nor 
iaclination to attend to the (peculative fcieuces* 
^H the knowledge that they poffeffed or efteemedj 
V^as of the practical kind. Fro.m arithmetic they 
learned fucb iimple calculations as fuited the naf^ 
row fphere of their tranfadions. Aftronomy taught 
them to obferve the conftellations inoft neceffary 
to dired the adventurous co.urfe of the mariner; 
tut tbeit navigation was ftill fo imperfect that they 
ieldom abandoned the coafts ; and the only ftars 
mentioned by Homer ^re the 6reat a^pd Little 
jPear , the Pleiades,, the Hyades , Ojion , and th^ 
Dog Star. The metaphyfics, ethics, and politics 
of the ancient Greeks have been explained under 
the article oiF religion , from which tl^ey v{qtc ori-j. 
ginally derived , and with wjiich they long conti^ 
nued to be infeparably conneded. The main ob- 
jieds propqfed in the education of the young war- 
riors, V^rc, that they ftould learn to excel in thq 
• military exercifes of the age, efpecially thofb of 



*' Odyfl*. ill. fcr. 367 » ^t ^>^<n. This fobje^t w|lt ^e ynm^ 
fiilly hereafter, 
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throwing the lance and of driving thfc chatiot, c 5 4 ?i 
and to command the attention of the fenate, or 
*affembly , by delivering their opinion in a perfpi- 
cuous, elegant, and manly ftyle ". 

It was not only in the council and in the field 
that thefe fuperipr accompliihments folicited and 
obtained their well -merited rewards. Each com- 
inunity prefented, in time of peace, the pic- 
ture of a large family. The Greeks lived in con- 
.^tinjial Xociety with their equals, enjoyed common 
.pleafures and amufements , and had daily oppof« 
tunities of r difplaying their ufeful talents in the 
Jight of. their fellow? citizens. The frequent dis- 
putes betweep individuals occafioned litigations and 
trials, which fiirnifhed eniployment for the elo- 
^quence and abilities of ri>en, in the neceffaiy de- 
fence of their friends. The funeral games , and 
.thofe celebrated in commemoriation of feveral im- 
portant events , both of a civil and facred kind, 
opeaed a cpntinual fource of entertainment Thene 
the young and vigorous coMended in the rapid 
,race ; wielded .the maflycBeftus or ponderous quoit; 
^nd exerted equal efforts offtrength jaaid Ikill in 
the other xjianly exercifeg which confirm the vigor 
of the body, and the fortitude of the riiirid. Nqr 
were the aged and infirm allowed to hmguiib fotv 
.want of propter objeds to roufe their emiilation, 
.to flatter their pride , wd to employ . their remaiii- 
Tipg adivity. It belonged to. them to offer their 
:vi(e CQunfel^^ tcx interppfe jth^rrd]^ 



^\ Wv^wv re (rrrnf iimxi ^|wcr)fgff- ri tfyp^V' 
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ft A i >. Jkftd t© deplete ««'q«art%ftv *i <*^ell «is ttt '«««fci'. 
tt. Wiia6 *6 ktfftrit; 'of ^ yitarV^ "cahdWhim 'f6V fti-itat. 

Vhpfe counfds afld. -AdfeiftAfts iV^ne #ttft getttt-Afiy 

iiftg b%iifts >*Wte ^Ws ^mh i t1«J«i^ tiiftf>{)tokftfctf 
' -for th^ ^tefeiAv *^e^ i -fSn fWn% 'WtM* bt*A- 

xsimat* of ; After thJB gthtTiH t^-i-^ew t4\.he Xir^t^ktt 'ifnkttttWs 
*** ^"- a«d mftibtftiotMiv ftftftild <«: %ft<(tefiHrottV to -feftmiirtb 
ners and uheif vaJtfe>, tti^ ^^vkiifalA ^tefW^tiftfti i)iir'^t*tefe«t, 

neroift * of favage iife , \^ with \ht ^itfficiiS *«fHiMfcft*^ iff 

y^n^ 'Aat tsnilk^t^ iHfi|)*ait)^ 8* ^^rfcttlfcnt , -Aft 
fallen femdty itrf i^afiftdrs , %rt«J Aat liJA-dttiefl fet- 
ietiilbdkjr^ of Imitl , Whafeli «6>Bfi^rfeS?y th^^Atth^ 
.lihe lavage ftite. Thty Ifcai pftAeflM-, *6>^x^t% 
liiatipatiewt mt^^J^ie^, ^Aiit &*Mt TjiiVit ^ ih- 
'depicnrdfeticic , *b^ a^r^m jfCtftebA^nt W) th^t frJfeirds , 
;:iind that geflewus dOii!(^fti|)t %f ^M ^M 'dkfigt?r 
^^nd deiofe^ which ifender (life 'dtiTeri^ifeft *f*i?hb 
^wfld tsdbes ctf Anrc^ioa fd iWc^feftlftgW a 'jiWIdlb. 
phic riiind. Of t\v^ pt*ittdp&I injbymfetfts *c3F life, 
•jtudy and cociverfktioh , «hisy >ivefciiftfe acq^kinted", 
^ind^ed , with the c^rfcfl^ti^^ ^hd f)teaftirt off thfe 
-firft , the ^aiat of ♦^kfteh "^as 'tdiih{)ehfetea by difc 
ifmcerity , thft cbttfldeflte , th^ ^h^rAis of Aeiecond, 
Their IbciaJ a|fe<ai0R5 ^/^rejcfc cdi»^b^f^vt^% 

•• niM, xviU. IBii. xitilU ^ ' • ' 
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a^t^i^ t^^^^'i few mWe f>?yv^^«-fill Jh Ifccfr «Sft«*, 6 ft A >• 
cfa^^ :tbbl^ «if ^li^^ iV^tidnsi A j^etmiRs cAiftf It. 
i^Om kb mi^ink 4^a^ -, td H^^ti^ Hie taufe M 
fefe to»i^ ytt rSftyfes » Ae "f^ajTt^ tC)£ Uti ^^ ^ 
p^ffem tll«6 ife^k§l**l3f' «!)ntbi*tt6tt of iAteitteg ^ * 
#^SM^i bi hhfk^tW^ fetti rt*Hi* fidrnerp<[^S(!iA)f 
tfeage dF lift bwrt fetfett IWHce^ Iwl ttninfl, aif« 

VftAt^ i«ia Iftf<ti1icfel |)rfribAs 'tvMeti Jrt^e fo tt^ctflity 

purfuits of fneriy in improved commercial focr^ti^ 
vrere ftipplied to the Greeks by that exceflivc 
JenfibiKty , which interefted them fo deeply in the 
affairs of their community, their tribe, their family, 
and their friends, and which conneded them by 
the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate 
objcds of nature. As they were not acquainted 
with the fame diverfity of employments, fo neither 
were they fatigued with the fame giddy round of 
diflipated pteafurcs which augment the fplendid 
mifery of later times. Though ignorant of innume* 
rable arts which adorn the prefent age , they had 
difcovered one of ineftimable value, to render 
the great duties of life its moft entertaining 
atnufement. It will not , perhaps , be eafy to 
point out a nation who united a more complete 
Subordination to eftablifhed authority with a higher 
fenfe of perfonal independence , and a more 
refpedful regard to the didates of religion with 
a more ardent fpirit of martial eaterprife. The 

** Iliad 9 xxiv. 
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J H A Pf generous equality of their political efbbliflimenti?^ 
.^. and their imagined intercburfe with the gods, 
conlpired to raife them to a certain elevation of 
charader which will be for ever remembered and 
* admired. This charadler wa« rendered permanent^ 
in Sparta , by the famous laws commonly afcribed 
to the invention of Lycurgus., but which, a$ 
will appear in the fubfequent chapter, were almoft 
^xadt copies of the cuftoms a^d inftitutions thai 
ijnivedally prev^ed in Greece during the heroia 
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CHAR IIL 



fiiflraSed State of Greece. — The Herac!eid£ cqnduS tbf 

p(yrians intq Pelofonnefus. — Divide their Conquefls , . 

in that Peninfuia. — The Eaiic^ Ionic ^ and Dorif 
Migrations, -y- Eflablisbment of Colonies in Tbr^ue , 
Macedon^ Africa^ and Magna Gracia. — Influence of 
the Ionic Colonies in AJia on tba Affairs of the Mother 
Country, — Tie Abolition of Monarchy in Greece. •— 
Jfero Diforders in that Country. — Four tnjiitutions 
'which tended to remove them. — Il>e AmpbiSyonic 
Council, — The Oracle of pelflfi. — The Olympif 
Games. — The Spartan Lavps. 

vJREECE triumphed over Troy, but it was x c h a ?. 
melancholy triunoph. The calamities of war were jjj^ 
followed by dilafters at fea, by difcord among g^jneof 
the chiefs y by ruin to the confederacy; yet thefe Greece 
^vils were lefs affliding than the inteftine animo- f^lH^^^^ 
fities and fcdition excited by the licence of the war. 
people, and fomented by the ambition of the 
tiobles during the long and unfortunate abfence 
<){ their kings. The vidlorious Agamemnon had 
•fcarce fet foot on his native land, when he was 
cut off by an adulterous fpoufe and a perfidious 
afiaffin ^ His fon Oreftcs found protection in 
Athens again(^ ^he refentment of an ufurper. la 

^ Odyff. 1. i. fer/i^. 
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the eighth year of his exile he returned with his 
paitifans , and took juft vengeance on the abonan* 
abk Egyftheus and Clytemneftra *. He reigned ia 
Argos , but with far lefe glory than his father; 
nor. did that kingdom ever thenceforth aiTume its 
^incient pre-eminence. 

Thfe wanderings and woes of Ulyffcs are too 
welt known t6 be defcribed ^. His patient forti- 
tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but hot 
without wading through the blood of his moft 
illiillriou^ fubjcAs ^ If hiftory minutely recorded 
the dbmeftic feuds which prevailed in other ftates, 
it would probably exhibit a difgufting pidlure of 
fraud and cruelty, and a continual repetition of 
titnitar crimes and calamities would equally fatigue 
the attention, and offend the humanity, of the 
modern reader. But though it would be neither 
gcAttfiiaifting 'npf ilf^ftiil to d^foribe the pafticul^r 
«ad traii£tt>ry confequencei of thefe diford^rs, it is 
of itt^oitAnce to reraatk iheir ge^^ral and laftidl; 
fdeadescy to prolong tlie Wcaksneft crfGteeiJe ; whofe 
^b&iAre tka»ia£liotis^ during ibbe fotir following 
-pent^ie«^ HI torr^fpotid with the ^leddisr of the 
Trojan^ or^v^a ©f jthe Atgonauti<:, lexpediiion* t 

Tht hiftcMryoflhis l&ng period i^ very c6nfu^l)r 
fund i|nperJe45Uy i'eUted bf anoien$t audK)r$, ^nd the 
chionelQgjr «s tbrou;gb<Nit yei^ jiaaQcuilately afceN 
UMtdi yet fuck events as are eidier interefting ia 
lbe|BiCt|vef|'W bad ittiy fienosinent iaflilenct o^ the 



* Odyir. 1. iii. ver* 196* and ver. 30f , et feq. 

^ 0dy(r. pi^am. « Odyif. 1. x^i. vtr. aiP»» et ftf^ 
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pfiemorabk agcf ttf ^Grec^J^, which 'form the fubr a ii ji< n 
jed of the prefent work, xns^y b« clearly nplaincdy W* 
and reduced to at rwrrovr cprpp^ij, la order to Divia>iiof 
prefcrve m unbroken nurr^tive , we mwft confider ^* ^*'*^*^ 
three ferie$ of events, which naturally followed eacll 
other, and which aH tended to the fame goah In 
this view, we ihall firft examine^the migrations of 
different tribes or pommunitie^ witliin the n^rew 
l^unds of Qreece; fecondly, the eftablilbmeni oC 
new colonies in many diflant parts of Europe as well 
as of Afia and Africa; and thirdly* the internad 
changes produced in the feveraJ dates, by their 
adopting, almoft univerfally, the republican* ior 
ftead of the monarchical , form of government \ 
Jn the ^uduation of thefe commotions we muft • 
then, feek for the fepd» of order and (lability, ^ 
and endeavour to trace, amidft extrnfive nugrar 
tiow, general revolutions, ainl unceafing hoftilitics, 
^he origin and improven^ent of tbofe fingular in- 
iUtutions which tended (o unite, to polifli, and to 
adorii the Mattered and ftill fpreading branches of 
the Grecian race through every part of the world. 

The mij^ationj, which foon followed the Tro- ^^^^^ 
Jan expedition, are noentioned bat not explained by Heiienio 
iiiftorians. Their general caufc may be difcovcred *"**"^ 
in Homer, whofe poems* i^Q lefe inftru^ivc tban \l^^ 
agreeable^ can abne epabJe u^ to ttavel with equal 
JTecurity and pleafure in the dark regions of Grecian 
antiquity. Domeftic diffenfion, wd, ftill mom, due 
uniettled tenure of lan^Jed property « ae deleribcd 
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C> H A Pi by that immortal poet , naturally engaged tB&. 
in; Grecian tribes; nOtwitbftanding their acquaintahcS 
With agriculture, often to change their refpedive 
habitations. The idea of a fepairate property itl 
• land h the principal tie \vhich binds men to partii 
cular diflrids. The avarice of individuals is urn 
•willing to relinqulfli the fields , which it has b'eeil 
the great bbjedt of their induftry to cultivate and 
to adorn, and their pride is averfc to a feparatioii 
from their herieditary eftablifhments. Thefe pat 
ilons, which cover the black heaths ind inhof^ 
pitable mountain^ of the north With fair and po* 
pulous cities, while far more inviting regions of 
the earth ftill remain deftitute of inhabitants, could 
not have much influence ori a people, who re- 
garded land as the jirojjerty of the public , rathct 
iiithe , than, of individuals. In fuch a nation, mfeii ^re 
Otew ^' conneded with the territory which they inhabit, only 
A.G.ii24. as membeirs bf a particular community, aiid when 
expofed to any flight inconvcnierice at home, oir 
allured by fairer profpleds froni abroad, they iffue 
forth with one accord to acqiiite, by their united 
valor , more fecure or more agreeable fettlements. 
Governed by motives of this kind, a tribe of 
Boeotians, foon after the Trojan war, feized th6 
rich vale of Theflalian Arne. The fame red- 
lefs ipirit urged a warlike band of Theflalians t6 
quit the feats of their anceftors. The new emi- 
grants poured down with irrefxftible violence on 
the unprepared Bceotiahs, Who AVere thus reltic- 
tantiy compelled , fixty years after the taking of 
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Troy, td rejoin their brethren in thi ancient king- 
dom of Cadmus *. 

Twenty years after this events a more extenfivc 
Aiigration totally changed the affairs bf the Pelo- 
j)onncfus; and, in its conicquences, gave hew in- 
habitants to the whole weftern coaft of Afia Minor. 
The rival faihilies of Perfcus and Pelbps Anciently 
contended for the dominion oiF the Grecian penin- 
fula. The fortune 6f the Pelopidae prevailed; but 
their fuperibrity led them rather to^ perfecute, than 
to forgive, their enemies. The defcendants and 
partifans of the great Hercules, the moft illuflfrious 
hero of the Perfeid line, were divefted df their 
pofleffiotfi^ , and dHveti into baniffirfient. The 
exiles were firR received by the Athenians , whofe 
more humane, dr hiore enlat'ged policy, rendered 
Attica , ever fince the reigii df Thefeus , the ordi- 
nary refource of the' mifefable ^ Their leader 
Hylluiivas afterwards adapted byEpalius, the aged 
king of Ddris ; and the death of their benefkddf fooii 
tnade the Heracleidae mafters of that mountainous 
province *. But the wilds of Octa arid P^fnat 
fus were little fitted to fatisfymen, >^hofe ahceftor^ 
had enjoyed fair riiorc valuable pdffeffions. Theit 
hatural ambition iVas Idrtg repreffed by the gro^;^^ 
ing greatnefs of the Pelopidae, aiid the glory d^ 
Agamemilon. After the unexpedled difafters dl 
that prihcci they twice attempted, unfuccefsfully^j 
to break thrdugh the Corinthian ifthmus^ and ib 

* Thucydid. 1. i. p. 9 and 10» Diodor. 1. if. Sttabb, ]. Uu 
f. 630. Paufail. I. iK. c. xl. 

? tyfias Oritt. t\xu%k, ^ tttraJ^Q^ L Ixt I^ ^%7. 
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^6 JHK JiJS:TpRYOFGRRE€E. 
o H A P. xfiCQ^ev iW\x ^pa^nt dawinioa i« Argm ^ud Lae^ 

ili^ dsemon '. 

Theit anki. iBftrtt^cd by p^aft oxifcarri^ges , Tcjm^nMSv Cfef- 

^halVJwitf P**^"^^» ^^^ Ariftod^ipi:^, defa^ndanu ir^ the fifth. 

irifc*" degree from Hevc^ks « finally ^^b^ndon^d th^ tpp??. 

1^(5 dffigu of entering ihe Pplaponwfya by J^nd- 

Bwt detf rnjipjng tp vtfe ev^ ry c^^rtipq fg^ l?gwai»f 

thfir b^redit^ry eftabfiibment^, ih^y (ettb^BifeJiv^ 

W*h great induftfy, tp prepare tr^jfpqftji i% a qp^f, 

Vfoieiit b^f bopr, ^ tb? nprtbcm e^tr^ppity ©f tbi; 

Coriotbwn gulph^ whicb, ip cgqfeq^eqq? of thii 

irtinfecftipp, ic^eiv^d, imd tb?n(:efQr<;b retained, tbft 

i^pnif pf N^yp^cSlps. The vrarlik? «nd rapjoiom 

JEtQiians, wHpfe leader 0>;yJu3w^S pearly rfil^ted 

tQ t;bf f^fnily of H^rcwle^, readily ^ffifted tbeir 

llabqr?, with ^ view to Ib^r^s^ the. booty thai; migbt 

''aijerue from ibe ^xpfditiop. The; Pgri^ps, yi\iQ 

ipHabited the neigbbpurbpod pf piount Pindi^^ 

cbe^rfalJy d^ffrfad tbe glporpy (qlitwdi? pf tb^ 

iwpqds , ip prder tp f^fk pofleQTipns in ^ mpFo sigre^ 

fible PPd bftifr cujtiv^ted cpwntry. Apiniftted 

' by tb^fe reinfarwoi^nt?, the If er^d^idae r^dppbletj 

tbeir diligence. AU pecpflary preparatiaps werf 

They take f^ftdf fpr «b^ Iftvafiop J yet th^iv cpnfid^pc^ ia 

pofleffioa ^tim^ e%tMid npt th^ pfi of artifice, 6y (eqr^t 

^ifJcX"' intrigues they gained * pmy IP L»gedp5P>PP ; aqd, 

that penin. before fetting fftij , they prpdeptly detapbed ^ body 

pf light armed troops, whpfi? appcarapci? lit the 

Jfthmus drew the ftrengtb of th^ en^rpy towards 

that quarter ". Meanwhile their armament was 

' Herodot. 1. ix. c. xxvi. ApoKodor. }• lii. c. v. et[ ft 

t» paiiGiA. 1. U. 0. xviii. _ 

carried 
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carried by a fa^^orable gale towards the caftcrn c H X P. 
coaft of Pelopohnefus. The Hcr^cleidse landed iiii 
their foltowers without oppofition , and aflailcd the ^- ^- "®* 
defencclefs territories , to which they had long laid 
claim , comprehending the whole peninfula , except 
the central province of Arcadia, and the maritime 
diftrid of Achaia. The five other provinces were 
conquered at the fame time ^ though by different 
means. *^aconia was betrayed to the invaders". 
Argos acknowledged their authority ; Corinth , £lis, 
and Meffenia fubmitted to their arms. The revo- 
lution was complete, and effedled with little blood- 
fhed, but not without great oppreflBon of the 
ancient inhabitants , many of whom emigrated, 
and many were reduced to flavery "# 

7 he Heracleidae, agreeably to the ctiftom of that fiivrnvi of 
age, divided their new acquifitions by lot. The thcircon- 
kingdom of Argos fell to the fh^re of Temcnus ; *'**^** 
Crefphdntes obtained Meffenia ; and , as Ariftode- 
TOus then happened to die, Laconia Avas fet apart 
for his infant fons , the twin brothers , Euryfthenes 
and Procles. Corinth was beftowed on their 
kinfman Alctes; and Elis given to Oxylus , their 
brave ^tolmn ally *'. This difkribution , hovirever, 
referred only to the royal dignity j then extremely 
limited, and to an appropriated <lomain to the 
feveral princes in their refpedlive allotments. The 
reft of the territory Viras divided among the warlike 

*' Strabo, 1. viii. p. 365. 

^* Heroflot. \, vi. c. Hi. Polyb. 1. ii. p. 178. Sirabo , 1. viii. 
p. 3S?. PauDin. Argolre. et Ifocrat. Panat^cn. 
') Pmifkn, ibid. 

Vol. I. U 
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Dorians and iEtoIians , vrhb had conquered fbf 
thecnfelves , Hot for their leaders ** ; and who, hav- 
ing over-run, without oppofition, the fineft pro* 
Vinccs of the Peloponncfus, could not willingly 
return to lead a life of hardflilp and mifery on their 
fiative mountains. 

Before this important revolution, Argos and 
Laced^emon were fubjeft to Tifamemis, grand* 
fon of Agamemnon ; Meffenia Was govettied . by 
JVlelanthus, a defcendant of the celebrated Neftof. 
Thefe princes had not fo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceftors , as to fubrait to become 
fubje<5ls in the countries where they had Jong 
reigned. On ihe firft falfe alarm of iiivafiod occa^ 
fioned by Uie appearance of light troops at thd 
lAhmus , Tifamenus and Melanthus had taken the 
field With the flower of the Argiveand Meffeniaa 
nations. But while they prepared to repel the 
jcxpeded inroads from the north , they received the 
.melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had 
been attacked on another fide, on which they 
thought them fecure. Ipftead of returning fouth- 
ward to difpoflefs the Heracleidx, an entreprifc 
too daring to aflford any profped of fucce/s, Tifa* 
menus turned his arras againft the lonians, who 
inhabited the , foutbern fhore of the Corinthian 
gulph. An obftinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal to Tjfamenus ; but his followers ob* 
tained a decifive viftory, and, having expelled 
or enflaved the ancient inhabitants , took *' pofTeffion 



'^ Ifocrat. in Arcliidain. 



'< Panfan. et Strabo, ibid. 
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,ct that valuable province i fo femou^ in later o h A K 
itnaes under the name of Achaia. Melanthus en- i}l 
joyed better fortune. Accompanied by his faith- Meianthm 
fui Meffenians, he rcforted to Attica , then engaged k^gTf* 
in war v^ith the neighbouring kingdom of Boeotia. A«ic«. 
The BcBotian prince propofed to decide the con- 
tcft by fingle combat. Thymxtcs, though de* 
^cended from the heroic Thefeus^ declined the 
i^hallenge. Melanthus , accepted it , prevailed in 
the conflid , and the fceptre of the depofed Thy^ 
msetes was his reward ". 

The fermentation occafioned in Greece by fd ***?* ^^^'* 
many expulfions and migrations, expanded itfelf A.c"o9d. 
tlirough the iflands and coafts of Afia Minor. 
Many Peloponnefian fugitives , who beheld with\ 
indignation thecalamities inflided on their country , 
flocked to the ftandard of Penthilus '', a younget 
brother of Tifamenus , who had taken teftige in 
Euboea. Others followed the banners of Cleues 
and Malaus " ^ alfo defcendants of Agamemnon* 
The partiifaiis of all thefe princes having unfud- 
^M^sfuUy traverfed the northern parts of Greece in 
queft of hew fettlements , finally yielded to the 
didates of their enterprifing fpirit , croffed the 
Hellefpont eighty-eight years after the taking of 
Troy , and cftablilhed thcmfelves along the fliore 
of the ancient kingdom of Priam. They gradually 
diffufed their colonies from Cyzicus on the Pro* 
pontis to the mouth of the river Hermus '* j which 

'* $trabo, 1. ix. p. 393. Herodot. 1. v. c. Ixv* ^ 

'7 strabOi I. ix. p. 40a. '* Idem, 1. xiiL p. 582; et feq; 

** Idem* ibid, et Herodot. 1. I. 6. cH. 
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delightful country , together with the ifle of Lcfbos , 
thenceforth received the name of Eolis or.Eolia; 
to denote that its inhabitants belonged to the Eo- 
lian branch of the Hellenic race **. 

Confcquences ftillmore important rcfulted from 
•the expulfion of the Ach^eams by the followers of 
Tifamenes. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, 
being themfelves lonians, took refuge with their 
kinfmen in Attica. The ^effenian fugitives un^ 
der Melanthus had fought protedion in the fame 
country. The Athenians readily accepted thefe 
new accefTions of ftrength, being infpired with a 
well founded jcaloufy of the Dorian conquerors erf 
Peloponnefus , whofe ambition early produced that 
memorable rival (hip between the Doric and Ionic 
race, which fubfifted to the lateft times of the 
Grecian republics *'. In- the reign of Codrus , fon . 
of Melanthus , the Dorians had already encroached 
on the Athenian frontier, and feized the territory 
of Megara, on the northern coaft of the Sarotiic 
gulph **. IfFuing from their ftrong holds in that 
rocky diftrid, from which it was long impoffi|||p 
to diflodgethem, they haraffed the Athenians in a 
cruel war ^ concerning which a fuperftitious rumor 
prevailed, that they fhould finally remain con- 
querors , provided they abftained from injuring the 
perfon of the- Athenian king. Codrus, hearing 
the report ,^ was infpired with the fpirit of heroifm 
congenial to his family. Difguifing hinifelf in the 
habit of a peafant , he proceeded to the quarter? of 



*® Herodot. 1. i. c. cli. 
** Strabo, 1. ix. p. 393i 



«* Herodot. ct Thueydid. paflim. 
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the enemy; infulted a Dorian foldier; a combat chap* 
^nfued; Codrus fell ** , bis body was recognifed; in. 
and the fiuperftitious Peloppnriefians , now defpair- 
ing of fuccefs , fufpended their hoftilities. The 
inimitable merit of a prince , who had dcyatcd 
bimfelf to death for the fafety of his country, fur- 
nlflied the Athenians with a pretence for abolifhing 
the royar authority. None of the human race, a.c.to68. 

, 111 1 /. . ^ 1 Royalty 

they declared, was worthy to fucceed Codrus; iboiished 
and none but Jupiter fhoul^ thenceforth reign in ^^ Athens. 
Athens **. Medon , the eldeft fon of that admired 
prince, was appointed firft magiftrate of the re- 
public, under the humbler title of arc^on. His 
brothers Neleus and Androclus, probably diflatit 
fied with* thefe tranfadions , determined to leave 
their country. Their defign was approved by the The Tonic 
Achaean and Meffenian refugees, and by many ^>8"**^"- 
Athenian citizens , who complained that Attica was 
too narrow and barren to maintain the increafmg 
numbers of its inhabitaiits. The reftlefs fpirits in 
Phocis , Bosotia , and other neighbouring provinces, 
eagerly joined the emigrants. They failed to 
Afia Minor , expelled the ancient inhabitants , a 
'mixed race of Lydians, Carians, and Pekfgi, and 
feized the central and moft beautiful portion of % 
the Afiatic coaft *'. Their calpnies wer^ gfadually 
diflfufed frorh the banks of the Herp^us to the 
promontory of Pofideion. They afterwards took 
poffeffion of- Chios and Samos ; and call theCe 

'] I^anfan. I. vii. c. xxv. Juftin. 1. I'i; - 

/♦ raufan, 1. vii. c. ii. *J Herodot. I. i. o: «itKh 
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H A f • emituries \irere united hy die common name of 
nu Ionia I to denote ^hat tiie lonians eompofibd the 
ijiof^ numerous divifion of the colony *'. 
Greek co- During th? fame tui?buknt ages ^ inteftine fedi- 
jhhedln* tion>, foreign invafion , or the reftlcfs fpiiit of ad* 
venture and rapine^ occaftoned other important 
extenfions of Grecian colonization. The moft 
numerous polonies occupied the i|ks of the loniatt 
and £gean feas, the fouthern coafl of Italy almoin 
intetfei^td by the former, and the winding fhore$ 
of Afia Minor *' fo beautifully diverfified by the 
latter. The larger iflands of Sicily ^ Sardinia « and 
Cyprus , were very anciently planted by Greeks* 
While the Hellenic ftocjc pufbed forth thefe vigor- 
ous flioois towards the eaft and weft , very confi* 
del-able branches extended towards the north and 
fouth. The maritime parts of Epirus, Mace- 
donia , and Thrace , thetnfelves abounding in Greek 
fettlements, poured forth new colonies along thd 
European fhores of the Propontis and Euxine ** ; 
find epaigrants from Peloponnefus having early 
eftablilhed themfelves on the oppofite coaft of 
Africa , were gradually diffufed from the confinesi 
of E^ypt to the Syrtic gulph *'. The hiftory of 
all thefe colonies , fome of which rivalled in arts, 
and others in arms, the glory of the mother 
country , w^U merit our attention , in propprtioif 



^* Strabo, 1. si?, p. 6%%, et (bq. Pi|afii|i. 1. yil* t. i^. 

^' Thucydid. 1. \, ct Strabo, paQim. 

*• Herodoft. I. ii. tt I. m 

^* Httodot. 1. iv. e. cxWii. Strabo , 1. s. et 1. xvii. 
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US they emerge from obfcufity , and lake a (Utlon (i a a P, 
-in the general fyftem of Grecian politics. 

The Afiatic Greeks, whofe aflfairs firft became 
intimately conncded with thofe of the mother 
country, received a confiderable accedion of 
ftrength in confequence of the renewal of hofti* 
lities between the Athenians and Dorians. The 
latter were finally expelled from many of theif 
ftrong holds in Megara. Difdaining after this 
misfortune to return into the Peloponnefus , many 
of them failed to the iflands of Rhodes and Crete , 
already peopled by Doric tribes; while others 
tranfported themfelves to the peninfula of Carisi, 
which , in honor of their mother country, re* 
ceived the name of Doris '*. 

In confequence of this eftabliOiment , which Mr^S 
formed two hundred and forty years after the Tro* 
jan war, the weftern coaft of Afia Minor was 
planted by the Eolians in the north , the lonians 
in the middle , and the Dorians in the fouth. 
Thefe original divifions of the Hellenic race re- 
tained ip their new fettlements the peculiarities of 
accent and dialed , by which they had been refpec- 
lively diftinguifhed in Europe '*; and which , at 
the time of their feveral emigrations , prevailed in 
Boeotia, Attica, and Lacedaemon. The Boeo- 
tians and Lacedaemonians, who claimed the firft 
honors, the one of the Eolic, and the other of 
the Dorian name , adhered , with little variation > 
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'* Strabo, et Paofan. et Herodot L viii. cjlxxiii. 
3> lleracliO. Pont, apud Athtnaeam, 1. xiv. 
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to their ancient dialeds : but the Atbepfans , naore 
ingenious , or fonder of novelty , made- fuch con- 
fiderable alterations in their writing and proauncia« 
tion, as remarkably diftinguiflied them from their 
Ionian brethren; and thus the fame language 
came to be modified into four fubdivifions '* , or 
dialeds , which may be ftill recognized in the in- 
valuable remains of Grecian literature. 

Of all thefe innumerable cplonies, the lonians 
will demand our earlieft and rooft ftudious atten- 
tion* They fettled in a country of great extent 
and fertility, enjoying the moft delicious climate, 
and peculiarly adapted to a commercial. intercourfe 
with the moft improved nations of antiquity. Fa- 
vored by fo many advantages , they filently flou* 
riflied in peace and profpcrity , till their growing 
wealth and numbers excited the avarice or the 
jealoufy of the powers of Afia. They were fucr 
ceflively conquered by the Lydians and Perfians, 
but never thoroughly fubdued. Having imbibed 
the principles of European liberty, they fpurned 
the yoke of Afiatic bondage. In their glorious 
ftruggles to re-affumc the charadler of freemen , 
they folicited and obtained the affiftance of their 
Athenian anceftors , and occafioned that memo- 
rable rivallhip between the Greeks and Ferfians, 
which , having lafted two, centuries , ended in the 
deftrudlibn of the Perfian empire. In this il- 
Idftrious conteft, the firO fucceffes of the Greeks 
againft enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
parably more numerous than thetpfelves, infpired 

5* Strabo» 1. viii. 
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them with an cnthufiafm of valor. Their ex- c H a f. 
ploits merited not only praife, but wonder", and Hi. 
feemed fit fubjedls for that hiftorical romance, 
which, in the progrefs of literature , naturally fud- 
ceeds to epic poetry. ■ 

The writers who undertook to record and to Connet. 
adorn the trophies of Marathon and Platxa, had Jj^"^^,'*'" 
occafion to look back to the tranfadions of 
more remote times. But in taking this retro- 
fpedl , they difcovcred , or at lead we may difcover 
by their works, that their inquiries began too late 
to afford much authentic information on that ini- 
portant fubjed. Yet , imperfed as their relations 
neceffarily are, they ferve to explain by what con- 
currence of favorable circumftances and caufes 
the Greeks adopted thofe Angular inftitutions , ac- 
quired that fenfe of national honor, and attained 
thofe virtues of policy and prowefs , which enabled 
them, by the moft fplendid feries of exploits re- 
corded inhiftory, firft to refift , then to invade, 
and finally to fubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of thofe generous, though Aboiititn 



which charaderized the heroic 



of monar- 



romantic opinions,- ^*i.v,.i v*jai«,.i.i..*A,i.v* u^^ tiviwjv ^,, j^ 
ages , the authority of kings was founded on reli- Gretct. 
gion , fupported by gratitude , aifd confirmed by 
utility.* While they approved therofefves worthy 
minifters of heaven , they were entitled to due and 



*' Toe £fy« jULsyaXx y.xt 9xvmx<^x, Herodot. p. i. The rxploirs 
wliich he relates, ftill more than his manner ©f relating them, render 
the work of Herodotus the, intermediate shade between poetry aAdi 
kiftory, between Homer and Thucydldes. 
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p II A p. hcrc^itaiy honor?'*; but in the exercife of ^hf 
m* regal office , they were bound to refped the rights, 
the fentiffnents , and even the prejudices of their 
iubjeds. The fatal did^ates of ambition and ava- 
rice led them to trahfgrefs the prefcribed limits « 
.and to trample on thofe laws which their predet' 
cefforshad held facred'*. The minute divifion of 
landed property, which had already taken place « 
not only , as above mentioned , in the Pelopoone^ 
fos, bytin the northern provinces of Greece, ren- 
dered the nobles and people more fenfible of thefe 
encroachmenu , which they mufl; at once boldly 
refift , or fubmit for ever to the yoke of opprefQon. 
Reduced to this alternative, the Greeks were in^ 
clined by difpofition, and enabled by fituation , to 
prefer and to maintain the mo(^ honorable part 
The prerogatives of royalty were not as yet fupr 
ported by the cxclufivc right of the fword, by 
which a particular cla& of men might intimidate 
and controul the refolutionsof their fellow-fubjeds. 
The more independent and illuftrious citizens,^ 
who had been accuftomed from the earlieft times 
to come armed to the council or adembiy, comr 
municated their grievances, and took proper 
means to remove them*'. MiUas, the fourth 
Argive prince in fuccelCon to Temenus , was con- 
demned to death for ufurping abfolute power. 
Monarchy expired more honorably in Attica ; it 
pcrilhcd ftill more difgracefully in Arcadia, but 
wa3 gradually aboiiihcd in every province of 

'^ "Efft ftiToif yi^otfft ^arpium BwtXetut, Thucydid. I. i, 

>' Thucydid. 1. i. p. xo. '^ Atiftot. Polit* U iv« «. ta^ 
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Greece^ except Spiurta alone ^ fr6m the foutfaeril 
extremity of Pelciponnefus to the northern frontiei 
pf Theffaly''. 

The important, though reiDote confequences of 
thisrevohiticm, will he explained in the fequeL Its 
Immediate tendency fcrved only to multiply the 
evils Mrhich it was defigned to ' remedy. Greece , 
opprefled by itskiiigs^ was flillmore opprefled by 
its archoniSv or magifirates"; and, already too 
much divided under the ancient government , was 
ilillmorefubdividcd under the new form of polity. 
Many inferior cities difciained the jurifdidion of 
theit refpedlive cafpitals. Several of them affede4 
feparate and independent fovereignty. Each towAf 
^achdiftridt, maintained war with its neighbours; 
and the fanciful ftate of nature, according to the 
pbilofophy of Hobbes , ^as adually realized in that 
fliftradcd country '\ 

Frond thefe ^accumulated diforders, which fecmed 
fcarcely capable of augmentation, it is time to 
turn our view to thofe events and caufes which 
operated in a contrary diredlion , and gradually in- 
troduced union and happinefs. The Dorian coni- 
queft of Peloponnefus, otherwife produdive of 
much confufion and bloodflied in that peninfula, 
greatly extended , however , the felutary influence 
pf the Amphidyonic council. In the northern 
parts of Greece, this inftitution, which had been 
originally intended to prevent foreign invafionj^ 
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'• Aridot. Polit. 1. iv. e. I| 
9' Xhucydid. ibid. 
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HAP. Jiad been found equally ufcful in promoting do- 
iiK/ medic concx>rd. The Dorians ,bcing conftituent 
members of the council, continued to attend its 
meetings after they had fettled beyond the moun« 
tainous ifthmus of Corinth. All the provinces 
which they conquered gradually afTumed the fame 
privilege. . The Amphidyohs thus became a re- 
prefentative affembly of the whole Grecian name^ 
confining not only of the three original tribes of 
lonians, Dorians, andEolians, but of the feveral 
fubdivifions of thefe tribes, and of the various 
communities formed from their promiscuous com« 
bination **. Each independent ftate had a right to 
fend two members , the Pylagoras*' and Hierom*- 
jicmon**, refpedively intrufted with the civil and 
religious concerns of their conftituents^ The abo- 
lition of royalty rendering the independent com- 
munities more numerous, increafed the number of 
Amphidyons to about an hundred perfons.*'. The 

♦• The principal divtfions were, 

|. lonians, among whom the Athenians held the firft rank. 

Si The Dorians, among whom the Lacedsemonians held the firft 
tank. • • 

; 3. The Eolians, asnong whom the Boeotians, held the firft rank. 
, • 4. ThefTaliaus 5. Magnetes. 6. Achxans. 

t. Phthiotes. 8. Phocians. 9. Maiians. 

lo. /Eniant or Oetians. ir. Dolopfans. 

12. Locrians. Confer Paufan. in Phocic. et /Efchin. de Fa]& 
legat. 

♦' Demofth. de Coron. Tect. ST. ** Suidas, ad voc. 

*- *' Thirty^one Amphictyonic ^cities undertook the defence of 
Greece in the Periian war. ( Plutarch in Themiilocl.) The one 
Iialf^of Greece, on that memorable occadon , remained neutral, or fided 
with the iencmy. (Herodot. et Diodor.) If each city Tent twe 
inembets to the Amphictyoni, the whole would amount to one hua- 
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central city of Delphi , fo famous from caufes that chap* 
will be- immediately explained , was chofen as a in. 
convenient place for holding their vernal aflembly ; 
the autumnal was dill held at Thermopylae. An 
oath, guarded by the moll folemn imprecations, 
was adminiftered to each member , ^^ that he would 
** never fubvert any Amphidlyonic city , nor flop 
^^ the courfes of0ks running water , but punilh to 
" the utmoft of his power thofe who committed ^ 

^ fuch outrages **. " Their conftituents , however , 
difcoveredj on innunncrable occafions, that they 
thought themfelves but imperfedlly bound by this 
facred promife. Every excefs of animofity pre- 
vailed among the Grecian republics , notwithftand* 
ing the*interpofition of the Amphidlyons. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that their authority tended 
fometimes to appeafe, fometimes to moderate con- 
tention; and that this refpeded tribunal, though 
defipicnt in coercive power, had a confiderable 
cfFed to fupprefs difcord, and reftrain the barbari- 
ties of war*'. 

The Amphidlyons gained much confideration, The origin 
by declaring themfelves protedors of the Delphic of Grecian 
oracle, which had been growmg to importance •'*^**'* 
fince the Dorian conqueft , and which thenceforth 
gradually acquired a fingular influence on the a£fairs 
of Greece. It is feldom pofTible to explain th€ 
rife of inflitutions derived from the natural paflions 

dred and twenty four. Bat a€ fome cities enjoyed the rlgbt of 
being repr^feoted in that council only in conjuiictioa with others, this- 
might diminish the numbtr of members to that mentioned in tbf text. 
^* JEfdiin, de Falfa Legat. feet. 3S. ^^ Flut in Cimon. 
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9 H A p. of 'men, or (buiidedon prejudibes as ancient' asr the 
VU !Workl; . ^Jie • moil probable information concern^ 
ing the origin of Grecian oracles was cohveyed tol 
Herodotus**, in a thin allegorical veil, by the 
priefts of Dodona , and explained to that inquifitive 
and ingenious traveller by the priefts of Jupiter 
in Egypt* In the fanciful ftyle of antiquity, z 
black pigeoti flew from the t^ple of Egyptian 
Thebes ,^ to Thefprotia in Epirus , perched oh a 
Spreading pak, proclaimed with a human voice^ 
thatanoraqle of Jupiter (bbuld be eftablifhedr^d 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
language 4 a £emale attendant belonging to the 
temple of Thebes on the Nile , was tranfpftrted tfil 
Epirus by Fhc^nician pirates , and there fold a$ A 
flave. Her Egyptian coriiplexibn deferved tht 
ciprthet of black' among the mountaineers of Thef- 

. protia , bordering on the Illyric hordes , who yrere 
remarked by the Greek, hiftoriails for their bloom- 
ing complexions, adive vigor, and longevity *^ 
She was faid to fpeak the language of birds, be- 
fore fhe underftood the Grecisin tongue , often 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of human fpeech **. 
The entcrprirmg female, though deduced to cap- 

^ tivity among thofe whom flic muft have t*egarded 

as barbarians , did not yield to defpair ^ but dex- 

teroufly availed herfelf of the advantages Which flie 

derived from her education and her cbuntry. In 

.Egypt, fuperftition ha4 been already i^cduced into 

«* Herod 1. ii. c. 54. ^' LUefon in Macrob. 

^* Homer » pufiim. 
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fyftcin ; and a pretenfion to prophecy was one of 
the tnoft fuccefsful artifices by which the priefts of 
Thebes loitg governed the opinions and refoiii^ 
tions of prince and people. Her attendance on 
the tenople had taught her fome of the arts by 
which this pretenfioti was maintained. She chofd 
the dark (bade of a venerable oak; delivered 
tnyfterioiis anfWers to the admiring multitude; her 
reputation increafed ; fuccefs gained her aflbciates; 
a temple rofe td Jupiter, and was furrounded by 
houfes for his minifters. 

- This fmgular inftitution was imitated, at a very 
early period, in many provinces of Greece. The 
various and incohfiftent accounts of fimilar eftablilh- 
tuents abundantly confirm the antiquity of their 
origin, and the multiplicity 6f temples, groves; 
grottos, and caverns, in which the favorites of in- 
numerable divinities declar;ed their will to men, 
proves t;hem no Icfs univerfal than ancient**. Du- 
ring the heroic ages , indeed , as illuftrious and 
pious men believed themfelves , on important oc- 
cafions , honored with the immediate prefence and 
advice of their heavenly protedors , the fecondary 
information of priefts and or^fcles was Icfs generally 
regarded and efteemed. But in proportion as the 
belief ceafed that the gods appeared in a human 
form, or the fuppofed vifits at Icaft of thefe celeftial 
beings feemed lefs frequent and familiar, the office 
of prieft became more important and rcfpedable, 
and the confidence in oracles continually gained 
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^^ Strabo , 1. vtiK p. SSa. ft p. 4iS. et Strabo eC PauGuiv pafliiti. 
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c'h a p. ground. At length, thefe admired inftitutions , 
III. being confidered ^s the chief and almoft only- 
mode of cf>mmunication with fupernatural powers, 
acquired a degree of influence capable to controul 
every other principle of authority, whether civil 
or facred '*. 
circuin- But thcfe various oracles, though alike founded 

ftances qq ignorance, and raifed by deceit, were not equally 
pecuiia^r*^* fupportcd by powcr and policy. The crafty Cre- 
ceiebrityto tans (apt fcholars of Egypt), who inftituted the 
oroeiphi* worfhip of the Delphian Apollo " , gradually pro- 
cured the credit of fuperior veracity to the pre- 
dictions . of the god whom they ferved. Favor- 
able circumftances concurred ; the central fituation 
of Delphi ; the vernal feffion of the Amphidyons ; 
the luftre derived from the immediate protedion of 
that affembly ; above all , the uncomjuon and awful 
afped of the place itfelf, fitted to excite wonder in 
ages Icfs addidled to fuperftition. 
Defcrip- That branch of the celebrated mount ParnaflTus, 

tionofthat vvhich dividcs the diftrids of Phocis and Locri^, 
contained , towards its fouthern extremity , a pro. 
found cavern , the crevices of which emitted a ful- 
phureous vapor, th%t, powerfully affeding tbe 
brain, was deemed capable of infpiring thofe who 
breathed it with religious frenzy, and prophetic 
enthufiafm '% Around the principal mouth of the 
chafm j the city of Delphi arofe in the form of a 



^* Herodot. Thucydid. et Xenoph, pafltm. 

** Homer, itymn. ad Apojiin. 

^^ Diodsn Sieui. 1. xvi. c. z4, ttStrab. 1. it, p. 4T9- 
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dieatre ^ upfNi iJie vnadiag dedivity of Pa|:naffiif , « 9 a i^ 
vrhofe fontafti(^tqp5roverft^utowed it, Ukfi a caaopy^ lH* 
XKi da|e ppnth, white two inousnenfe rofj^^ r^odered 
it inacceflible pn tbe eailand W-eil^ ^4 lM^:^u^<^d 
and lbapele& mount Cixpbif dcki^ed k p^ the 
fouth ^\ Tfae foot of the iad-^amed mpuotain tig 
wafhed by the rapid Pliilus , which dilb^arf es it> 
£dl into the fea at the 4ifiajiice of only a |ew 
leagues from the lao-ed eity. This inacceflihle and 
lx)mamic fituation^ fnom which tbe place dedveii 
the name of DeJphi '^ , was rendered ftcU moore 
ftriking ^ by the ijiauoacrable echoes which muir 
tipKed every found , and increafed tbe ignoranf: 
veneration' of vifitaats for the god of tbe oracle* 
The artful minifters of A|)oUo grad^aUy collcded 
juch ^t^j&ds in the groves and tein^le, as were 
fitted to afioniOa the fieinfes of the admiring naul- 
litude. The (plendor of marble ^ the magic of 
paimiilg, the invaluable (latues ol gold ainl filver, 
repre&nted {tQ ak the iaiigu^e of antiquicy) not 
the refetB^blai)ce of any earthly habitation ^ but 
rather expqefled the image of Olympus^ adorned and 
enligjht^acd by the ai^ual prefence of the gods, 
puring thf ^ge pf Hooif r , the rich tuagaificeacf 
pf Ddlphi was ^ready ploverj^ial ** ; and yfhcici 

** Hoiner Aat rattker paiftttd tfiah defbritett ttrs fetiittibn ot Pythoi 
ApoUo^s templt at Delphi: 

UfT^yi i'Jteyimxrdif Mikn i' iirohi^Qfit ^m(roi i etc 

ftymn. ad Apollin* 
** A^.^og is explained ia the glaCtarics by fynonymous words, 
fignifyipg folUttry^ alone. 

Vol. L I 
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Chap. Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition againft 

III. Greece, the dedications ih this pious tfeafury^ 

itccumulated from the fuperftitiori tihd vknity of 

Greeks and Barbarians, were held equivalent '* t6 

the revetiues of the monarch of Afia, who covered 

the broad iEgean with his fleet, and transported 

into Euh)pe two millions of armed men. 

■^f patti- The prbtedion and fuperintendency of this pre- 

cuiar con- cious depofitorv of riches and fuperftition belonged 

ftltOtlOQ of . , -^ , . 1. «, 1 • ■ t • r T? 1 

tbitoracif. to the Amphiclyons. But the inhabitants of Del- 
phi, who, if we may ufe the expreffion, were the 
original proprietoi*s of the Oracle , always conti- 
nued t6 diicA the ireligious ceremonies, and to 
condud the important bufmefs of prophecjr ". It 
was their province alone to determine at what 
time, and on what occafion, the Pythia Ihould 
mount the facred tripod , to receive the ptOphetic 
fteams , by which (he coihriiunicated with ApoUo; 
When overflowing >vith the heavenly infpiration, ^ 
fhe uttered the confufed wbrds , or rather frantic 
founds, irregularly fuggefted by the imptilfe of the 
god; the Delphians " coUeded thefe founds, re- 
duced them into order, animated thetn with ferifc; 
^nd adorned them with harmony. The Pythia ^ 
appointed and difmiffed at pleafqre , 'Was a mere 
inftrument in the hands of thofe artful tbinifters , 

'' See DifTert. far POracI^ de Delph. par Mr. Hardion, M^m. de 
TAcadem. The comparilbn was , doubtleis , an exaggeration oT the 
Ivealtb of Delphi » wl|ich was little known till later times , when the 
Fhocians plundered the temple of near a million fterling» wittiioiit 
cxbauiling its treafures. But of this inure hereafter. 

*' SUattOi 1. iXi ^» SirabO, li i^. p. 41^1'. 
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^vhofe charader became fo venerable aiid facfed , 
that they were finally regarded , not merely as 
attendants and worfliippers, but as the-^eculiar 
fatttily of the god ". Their number was confider- 
able, and never exadly afcertained , fince all the 
principal inhabitants of Delphi , claiming an im^ 
mediate relation to Apollo, Were entitled to officiate 
in the rites of his fanduary; ^nd even the inferior 
ranks, belonging to thatfacred city, were continually 
Employed. in dances, feftivals, proceflioiis, and in 
difplayin^ all the gay pageantry of an. airy and 
elegant iuperflition. 

The fubfcquent hiftory of Greece attefts the 
important and falutary influence of the Delphic 
Oracle , which no foonet attained jfplendor , than it 
confirmed,, by its awful fandion, two inftitutions^ 
the firft religious , the fecond civil , and both ac* spatu**' 
tompanied with very extraordinary confequences. **^«* 
The Olympic games , and Spartan laws , were 
refpedively eftablilfaed by Iphitus and Lycurgus^ 
contemporaries ^^, friends, both animated by the 
true fpirit of patriotifm , and unqueftionably the 
moft illuftrious charaders.of the age in which they 
Jived *'; yet the roads which they purfued for 

*• Ludan Thaler^ 

'* Fhlesoa apud Ettfeb. Chronic, et Ariftot apud Plutarch , .in 
lytnrg. 

'' Lycurgus and Iphitus are cotnmoniy fuppoftd Xq have infii- 
tnted the oiympfc gatnes lo^ years before the period to y^tkUH .thft 
Olympiads could be regularly traced^ This was 77< years before 
Cbrift, when Coreebus Won in the foot-race. Set PaUian. 1. v* 
Sir IGtac Newtdn^coniiders the chronology preceding the victory of 
Coroebus as fo extremely uncertain , that he propofes ftriking off the 
imaginary inttcval between hint and Jphitns, irhicb appears the 

1 ^ 
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c H A u. reaching the Came goal, the fafety of their refpcc-^ 
W- tive territories i were fo widely different, that, 
while the Olympic games rendered Elis the moft 
pacific , .the laws of Lyciirgus made Sparta the 
moft .warlike,, of all the Grecian communities. 
Remote . Jt was held , aa ancient and facred euftom, in 
the^Iftab! ^^ heroic agts, to celebrate the funerals of illuf- 
lishmeut trious wca by fuch ihows and ceremonies as feem- 
oi*m*i« ^^ ^^^ pleafing to their (hades. The tombs, 
games, and arouud which the melancholy manes were fuppofed 
other fimi- ^^ hovcr, naturally became the fcene of fuch fo< 
tionl? "' lemnities. There the fleeting ghofts of departed 
* heroes were entertained and honored by exhibi- 
tions of bodily ftrength and addrefs '* ; while the 
gods^ though inhabiting the broad expenfe '* of 
heaven, were yet peculiarly worlhipped, by prayers 
and facrificcs,. in the feveral places, which fome* 
times, the wiidnefs, and fometimes the deganc^of 
fancy , had affigned for their favorite , though 
temponury , refidcnce on es^rth. The lofty chain 
of Olympus , feparating the barbarous kingdom of 
Macedon from the fertile plains of Theffaly^ is 
diftinguiftied by feveral circmnftances, which feem* 
ed. juftly tx) entitle it- to that honor. This long 
and lofty ridge afcends above the regions of ftorms 
a«d tempe(h« Its winding fides are diverfified by 
woods, and interfered by torrents. Its fantaftic 
tops, towering above the clouds, refled, during 

more reafianabic becaure hiftory is totally filent with regard to any oo- 

currences that muft hate )Mip|^»f4 Sa tHe inc^rmt^iate fpact of ie| 

ftars. •. 

** Iliad, h ixSii. , <i O^^oftvfvf. Homer* f^m. 
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day, th«' rays of the fun, and fotnctimes brighten Ch fl A' Fi 
the gioom of night with the lambeqt fplendors of iii^ 
the Aurora Borcalis **. Oly wpus xrame , therefore, 
to be naturally regarded a& the principal terreftrial 
habitation of the gods; stlong die receffes' of this 
meimtain *^ each divinity had' his appropriate pa«> 
kce; on its higheft fummit Jupite^ often aflembled -^ 

the heavenly council; and from thence » veiled in 
a white gleam , th^ protedors pf mankind d6- 
fcended , and were vifibly mUnifefted to mortal 
cyes*^*. ^ -r 

While Olympus was ^otifidered as the ^nefal 
rendezvous of thefe fanciful beings , it was natural 
to imagine that the partiality of particular divinities 
might feled other favorite fpots of the earth for* 
their feparate abode. The fingular afped of 
Delphi j or Pylho, which recommended it as the 
feat of the dracle of Apolld , and afterwards of th^ 
Pythian games, has already beeiti defcribed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly confecrated 
to Neptune *' ; for where dould the god of the 
fca be iflord propjprly wOr(hipped , than on thel 
narrow ifthmus, whofe (hores were adorned by 
grateful monuments of delivered mariners , and / 
which had continued, from cfarly times , 'the prin* 
cipal centre of Grecian navigation? 

^* See the inimitable deltrlptiun in tfie tf th book of th^ Odyflfcy* 
ver. 42. 

*^ KxTX'XTuxoCiOXvfi^M, Alont the foldings of Olympuf. 
** Homer , paifim; and particularly Iliad, 1. xix. vcr. 40. 
* *' Panran. Corinth. etStrabo, p. 382. 
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A tradition' prevaSkd,,that even before the J)a* 
rian cbnqueft^ the fmitful and pidurefque b^nks 
pf the Alpheusy in the jKovince o£Elis, or Eleia, 
had been confecrated to Jupiter *'. It is certain 
that athletic ipoxts , fimil^r to thofe defcribed by 
Homer at tlie: funeral .of Patroclus , h^d been on 
many ocx:afions exhibited in Elis , by affembled 
chiefs, with hiore than ordinary folcmhity*^ The 
D.prian xonquecors are faid to have renewed tha 
cpnfecration ijf.tbat.deUghtful province. But the 
V^ars which early prevailed between them and the 
AitKeniansV and the j.e^l(Hifi?s and hoftilities which 
afterwards broke out among themfej ves '* , totally 
interrupted the religious ceremonies and exhibit 
tic^ns with which they had been accuftomed to. 
bonpr their cpmrnpngc^fs and heroes. Amidft the 
calamities which aflflided or tl^reatened the Pclo- 
ponn^fus, lphitu§, a defcenjdant pf Oxylus, ta 
wh0m .the province of Elcia had faUen in the ge- 
neral partition of th.e peninfula , applied to the 
D^Jphic oracle. The. priefts of Apdllo, ever dit 
p0ie4 to iavpr the views of kings and legifla tors , 
anfwered agreeably tP has wi&t that the feftivals 
ancjently celebrated at Olympia, on the Alpheus, 
njuft be:r^n^wed, ^pd qn armiftice proclaimed foe 
all the dates willing to partake of them, and de* 
firous to avert the vengeance of heaven ^\ For- 
tified by this authority, and affift^d by the ^dvicg 

'' P^ufan. I. V. paffioi, et 1. vi. p. 456*. 

•• Ilfa^ , ii. vf r. 697. ct Ilijitl , jx. ver. C^%, 

^* Paufan. I. v. , '• Plllegon ^pii4 Eul^b. • 
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^f Ly^urgus^ Iphitus took meafures,^ not only for 
reftoring the Olyaipic folemnity , but for render- 
ing it perpetual. The injunction of the oracle was, 
fpeedily. diffufed through the remotefl: parts, of 
preece, by tljp numerous vptaries who frequented 
the facred Dt^ripe^ The armiftice was proclaimed 
ip Peloponnefus , and preparations were made in 
Eleia, for exhibiting Ihows and performing facri«< 

^fices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ftrength 
and addrefs were deftined to the honor of deceafed 
warriors; hymns and facrifices were referved for 
the gods.. But the flexible texture of Grecian fu- 
perftition , pafily confounding the expreffions o£ 
yefpc<aful gratitude ^nd pious veneration , enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new inflitution. 
The feftival, which lafted five days, began and 

^nded with a lacrifice to Olympian Jove. The 

intermediate time was chiefly filled up by the 
gymnaftic exercifes , in which all freemen of Gre- 
cian cxtradion were ^nvited to coptend, pj-pvided 
they had tteen.born in lawful wedloclc, ^nd had 
lived pnt^nted by any infamous immoral (lain. 
Tbe preparation for this part of the entertainment 
was ipade in tl^e gymnafium of Elis, ^ fpacious 
edifice, furrpunded by a double range of pillars ,T 
with an open ^rea in the middle. Adjoining wer^ 
yai^ious apartments , qontaining b^ths , and othec 
conveniences for the combatants. TpBe neigh- 
bouring country W2\s gradually adopfd with por* 
• ticoes, fhady walks and groves, interfperfed with, 
feats and benches , the >Yhole orjginally cjefliaed tQ 

• Relieve the fatigues and anxiety of tlic candidates 
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p%^A >I for 0?ym|)id feiM^^ ahd Iteqiientcd, in kfter timei^ 
Itt. bjr fei^ifts and pltilotephcrs , i^fra were fond to 
coriteimpra^ie w^dona , and comratinicate knaw- 
Ifedge, ih thofe deliglrtful retreats. The order ol 
the athletic cxerctfes , or combats , wis eftaWiffierf 
fty Ljrcnrgus, ind corrdTponded almoft exaftfy to 
ifhat deferJbed by Homer, in the twenty-thkd boc* 
of the IHi^d, and eighth of the Odyffey. Iphitus, 
we are toltf, appomted the other ceremonies and 
entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the 
feftiral at the end of every fourth year, in th6 
moitth of luly ; and gave to the whole folenintty 
l^at form drid arrangement, which it prefierved 
with littie variation above a thoufarfdl years; a 
period exceeding the duration of the moft famous 
kingdoms and repnblics of antiquity ^^ 
l^$jfli^/ . Such is thfc account of Grecian writers, who 
ITu^^ have; do'ubtlef^, bften afcribed to pofitive inftitu* 
Qu^P9^t* tion lifiany inventions^ and ufages naturaHy refulfc* 
ing from the progreflffve manners of focicty. When 
we come to examine the Eh'an games in their nwre 
improved Rate, together with the innumerable imi- 
tations of them in other provinces of Greece, there 
wiW occur reafons for beKeving , that many regula- 
tions rt^i^rcd, by an eafy fbfution , to the legifla. 
tive \Rrd6m of Iphitus or Lycurgus , were intro- 
duced by time or accident,, cbntinued through 
cuftoih ; •improved by repeated trials , and con- 
firrtied'^by'a fenfe of tlieir utility. Yet fuch an 

^* ^ee'th© aiithors cited by SVeft/ in bis I)ifrertation tn the 
Olympiic Gam^Sk 
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inflitution as the Olymprnd^ even in its lead per- c H A ^ 
fed form, mud have been attended with manifeft lU* 
advantages to fociety. It is fufficient barely to 
mention the fufpenlkMi of hoftilities which took 
place ^ not only dwing the celebration of the fefti« 
val^ but a confideraUe time both before and after 
it. Confidered as a religious ceremony, at vrhich 
the whole Grecian name were invited , and even 
enjoined, to affift, it was well adapted to facilitate 
intercourfe, to promote knowledge, to foften pre- 
judice, ai^d to haften the progrefs ol civilization 
and humanity. Greece, and particularly Peto« 
pbnnefus, was the centre from which the adven- 
torous fpirit of its inhabitants had diffiifed innu^ 
snerable colonies through the {unrounding nations; 
To thefe widely feparated communities, which ^ 
notwtthfbmding their common origin, (eem to bd^e 
loft^ all coniiexiQn and correfpbiidence, the 01ym« 
piad ferved as a' common bond of attiance, and 
point of reunion. The celebrity •of this feftival 
eobtinoally attradled to it the c^raders nK>ft: dife 
tinguiflied^' for genius and entcrprife, whofe fsM6 
would have otherwife been unknown and loft in 
the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The 
remote infaabitandHnot only of European Greece, 
but of Afia and Africa , being aflembled to the 
w^rfiiip of common gods, were lormed to the fenfe 
ef a general intereft , and excited to the purfuit 
of national honor and profperity.' StAngers of 
fimilar difpofitions might confirm in £Iis th^ 

. '^ Pindar, palfiti^. . . " ' 
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C "a A p. fecred and indiffoluble ties of hofpitalky. If thei$ 
III.; communities were endangered by any barbarous 
power, they might here . folicit alfiftaoce from their 
Greoian brethren. On other occajfions they might 
explain the benefits which, in pieace or war, their, 
liefpedive countries were beft qualified to commu- 
nicate. And the Olympic feftivai might thus 
ferve the purpofe of refidienn ambafladors, and 
other inftitutions alike unknown to antiquity. 
6tate of . Iphitus did uot, probably, forefee the manifold 
th7tjc'of advantages deftihed to refult from his plan. His 
tycuirgus. main aim was to prated the fmall principality of 
Elis againft die dreaded invafion of more powerful 
neighbours. JThis he effedually accompliihcd by 
fencing: it round with a waU of faodity , while his 
jpaorie <laring»affociate fortified Sparta with difcB*^ 
plin€£d> valor. Yet Lycurgus had farther ends ia 
vieMT, wben^he propofed.thoCe qejehrated laws , 
tvhich were univterCally admired , but never imi-. 
tated. Greece, in that uafortunate age prefented a 
gl6c^y pidure of domfftic difcord.: The ele- 
vated , though romantic , fentiments of antiquity 
had ceafed to prevail; ^tlie heroic charader was 
ffifaced; and the generous, but often deftrudive 
expedition's into foreign lands, ||ere interrupted by 
lefs daring, butflill mor^ fatal undertakings. The 
introdudion of feparate wealth had introduced in/ 
equality ^nd ambition^ Each petty prince was 
defirous to exalt his prerogative, and to extend his 
dppiinic^s. Tfce paflions of n^gbbouring princes 
balanced his defire of conqueft. The refiftance of 
his fubjeds counteraded his ufurpatioris. Every 
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kingdom ^ almoft every city , ^as torn by a double c ha f/ 
confliA, dangCFs. threatened on all fides; fubjeds iii.. . 
cxp^led their kings, and kings became tyrants^*. 
^ During thefe.tumultviary fceneis, Lycurgus, of f^pofet*** 
the line of Proclesf and commonly reckoned the wm to re- 
tenth in defcent from Hercules ; received the f*"*""*"' 

in Sparttf 

Spartan fceptre upon the death of his elder bro-. 
tber Polydede^: but the .widow of Polydedkes de- 
claring herfelf /pregnant , he tefigned the crown, 
and aflumed the title of Protedor. This delicate 
attention to juftice, rare in that turbulent age, 
excited juft admiration for Lycurgus , which was 
enhanced by contrail. . The ambitious princefs, 
more folicitous to preferve the honors of a queen, 
than defirous to know the tender cares of a naon 
ther, fecretly intimated to the Protedor, that^ if 
he confente^ to marry her,: fee wauld engage that 
no pofthuroous ion of his brother feould difappoint 
his hopes of thq fucceffion. Lycurgus feigned to : 
enter into this unnatural ptojed, but exhorted hei 
not to endanger her health by procuring an abor^ 
tion. When her delivery drew near, he fenttrufty 
perfon^ to .attend her, with orders that , if fhe 
brought forth a fon , the iiifaat feould be iname- 
diately carried to him. This cofnmand was 
obeyed , while he fupped with the principal ipagif- 
trates of the. republic. He received the child in 
his arms,, faying, " Spartans, a king is bora to 
^ you ! " Joyous congratulations followed , to 
v^ommemoratfi which , the infant was pam$4 

^^ l^hucydid. 1. i. Pint, in Iycur|. 
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CH'AF. Ghacrdau$ ,' ^- Ac pcopkV joy. '*^ Notwithftand- 
iii.. ing the fame redounding to Lycurgus from this 
His tr«. tranladion , the intrigues of the flighted qitecn* 
'*'** isufe4 a powerfal ladion agaioft him. He with- 

drew hinJclf from the gathering ftorm ; and be^ 
ing yet in early manhood , indulged his inclina^ 
tion ft>r vifiting foreign countries; an inclination: 
ftrongeft in liberal minds , and moft commendable 
ip ages of rudenefs and ignorance, when the feint 
lays of knowledge muib be eoUeded from an ex« 
tcnfive frirface. 
Collects The miowned ifland of Crete , which had given 

Homer's birth ,to the gods and governments of Greece, firft 
carries' attra<aed his regard. The Cretans ftill partially^ 
them to adhered to the laws of Minos ; but their ifland 
'^"^ never refumed its priftine luftre after the fatal war 
of Troy. From Crete he failed^ to Egypt, and 
carefully examined the civil and religious polity of 
th^t ancient kingdom. Defpifing the terrixs of 
the fea, as well as the fatigues and dangers of 
utt^xplored journics dirough barbarous or defers 
c5outlttieSi he is faid to have reached die populous* 
2£ad fiouriftiing kingdoms of the eaft : nor , could 
we truft the partial evidence of'his countrymai* 
Ariftoorates '* , did the remote provinces of India 
efc^pr his obfervation. He returned by the coaft 
df Afi^-\ifluor, and obferved, wdth equal aftoniih-^ 
jur^n^l^nil fatisfadion , die numerous Greek colonies 
thkt -had rifen with fuch fudden fpiendor on the 
^efterii coaft ♦ of that valuable, pemnfula.^ Th© 
I 

7^ Apud Plutarch, in Lycurg. 
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numerous ad vajita^s derived ftom this exWfive .e » A f.. 
yiew of men and manners , moulded by fuch ^ uu 
wide variety of. religious , political, and neiilitftry 
inftitutions , were all eclipfed by one, difco very -*^ 
the immortal poems of Homer , unknown to th^, ' 

Dorian conquerors of Peloponnefus^ b^t carefuUy 
preferved among the Eolians and lonians , whofe 
anceftors they celebrated. Lycurgus collided 
thefe invaluable compofitions ; arranged the fe* 
veral parts ; tranfcribed and tranfported them to 
Sparta'*, where, after two centuries of wars and 
revolutions , the cuftoms as well as the fentimcnts 
defcribcd by the divine poet had been obliterated 
and forgotten. 

Neither the aftonifiiing invention of Homer, Theview* 
nor his inimitable fancy , nor the unrivalled copi- r**'^^n^*^ 
oufnefs^ , energy , ,and harmony of his ftyle , fo to Lycur- 
powerfully excited the difcerning admiration of ^' 
Lycurgus , as the treafures of his polidcal and 
moral knowledge , which , being coprcd from the 

7« this fiict is generally ack^owIedgecT ; yet Plutarch tells ns* 
that fome writers were abTurd enough to rehNt that Ly««rgtis Uve4 
fooft after Homer « aa4 others , thai he hia4 actually fimi the jaifiopt 
poet. Homer dercrihes the Peloponnefus with fuch accuracy, that 
the geof^rapher Strabo follows him, at it were* ftap byitep, through 
that pehinruhi. It is ificredlhle; therefore, that he « wht> was fo 
perfectly acquakitect with that pai% of Greeac ^ should . kairt ;bectt 
OtaHy forgotten there Coon i^ter his ow« tim«s. Honver, It has hetn 
often obferved, prefcrves a remarkable filenee about himfelf i yet 
his antiquity, were it not fuificiently evident from the internal ptpdh 
above mentioned , p. ^. n^ight he proved iVom <>dyC 1. i vir. 3^4^ 
-and partldriariy from Iliad , 1. XX. ver. 30 i. .He 4oiinthf4 helfMH 
the return of the HeracUds , eighty years after «he taking of Troy.» 
a revolution which, bad it ^apptasfl l^^^^^fc M( finie » coH.Iif hot hhvt ' 

efcapcd his notiqep 

\ 
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b H A F. bright originals of an heroic %c, ixiight be cm-* 
im ployed to reforni the abufes of a degenerate indeed ; 
but not totally corrupted ; nation. By reftorihg ^ 
in particular , the rrioderate fpirit of policy which 
J)re vailed in happiet times, the Spartian Icgiflator 
tnight avert the moft immineiit dangers that 
threatenfed his family and his country-. The 
toyal families of Argos^ Athens , and Thebes , had 
been l-elltdlantly expelled by the refentqicnt or 
cautioil of their injured oi* jealous fubjeds , who 
i-egretted that the regal power was fo apt to de- 
generate intb a fyftcra of oppreflSon. The mif* 
fortunes which had aboliflied the honbrs, and 
almoft extinguifhed the race of Atreus , Oedipus ; 
Thefeus, and fo many other kings and heroes of 
antiquity , muft purfue ^ 2\.nd might foon overtake; 
the.defcendants of Hercules, whom the feafonablc 
laws of Lycurgus maihtaihed , during feven cen- 
turies , on the Spartan throne. The accumulatioa 
of private wealthy together 'vvith the natural pro- 
grefs of arts and luxury , would gradually render 
the poffeffions of. the Greeks mdre tempting prizes 
to rapacity and artmbition , in proportion to the 
decay of that doUra^e and difcipline , which were 
requifite to tlicir defence. The fertile plains ot 
Laconia might again be ravage.d by the arms of 
fome uhcultivated , but Warlike tribe ; Sparta might 
fuffer fimilar calamities to thofe which flbe after- 
wards inflided on MeCTene , and the alternative 
. df dominion or fervitude depended on the early 
ihftitUtidns that ibould bd rdpedively embraced 
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by fo niShy licighbowring and irid^pemJent , and C H 
therefore rival , Communities. 

The fagacit); of Lycurgus thus contemplating thfe 
relation^ and interefts of his country and hisiamily, 
regarded martial fpirit and political liberty as the 
great ends of his legiflatibni Thefe import^t 
obje<ils had been attained by the primitive inftitu*^ 
tions , fo feithfiilly defcribed by Homer. Lycur^ 
gus determined to imitate the fimple beauty of that 
illuftrious model ; and^ tb the end that the Spartan 
conftitution might enjoy a degree of permanence 
and {lability which the heroic policies h^d not pot 
feffed, he refolved to avoid the rocks on SvMfch 
fheff had fhi^wrecked , to extinguifli the ambition 
of diftant or extenfive conqueft, to level the in- 
equality of fortune ^ to crufb the^ baneful effeds of 
wealth and luxufy , ill one word to arreft the pro-» 
grefs of what is called the r^fineiilent,, but what, 
feemed to the manly difccrnment of thislegiflator, 
the cottuption < of human fociety. 

To form fuch a defign Was the WOrk of no' vul- 
gar mind; to carry it intb execution required the 
moft ftrenuous exertions of perfeverance and. cou- 
tzge. Yet, even at thii diftance of time, we may 
difcover fevcral favorable cifcumftances , which 
feafonably feonfpircd with the views of Lycurgus 5 
We may difcover in the gradual difplay of his iyftcm , 
how the firft inftitutions naturally paved the way 
for thdfe which fucceeded them ; and while we iad- . 
mire the genius and the virtue , we muft alfo 
acknowledge the dexterity and the fortune , of 
the Spartan legiflator, ' - , 
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e H A Pr The experience of hiftory {^rtd pamcularly thf 
jjj hiftory which we have iiiKiertakca to record ) atteft$ 
the extraordinaiy revolution whicfe one bold , wife^, 
and difmterefted man may produce in the affairs 
of the community of which he is 1 member. The 
domeiUc diforders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycm^gos , obliged all ranks of 
men to look up to hi$ abilities for prote&ion. The 
animated declamations of Th^es^ a poet whom he 
liad cajried with him fron^ Crete* and who re^ 
hearfed with rapturous ecftacy , the verfes of Ho* 
mer and his own » fingularly difpofed the minds of 
mAi for adopting his propofed regulation^. 
Hisrecep- But "neither thcfe propiiious circumftances, not 
tion at the xiierit of ttn years travel in purfuit of moral 
Delphi. knowledge and impro vement^ nor the tics of blood , 
of friendfliip , and of gratitude , which confirmed 
the infiiience of Lycurgus among the principal in^ 
liabitants of Sparta, could have enabled this great 
man to eftablilh his plan of government, without 
the friendly oo<operation of the XWphic Oracle , 
which, fince tjhe decay of the heroic opinions and 
belief, had become the fovereign umpire of Greece* 
The Pytbia addreffed him in terms of the higheft 
refped ; hcfitated whether to call him a god or 
a man , but rather deemed him a divinity; ap- 
proved the general fpirit of the inftitutions which 
he propofed to eftablifh ; and promifed to furni(h 
him , as occafion might require , with fuch additional 
regulations , as { when adopted by the Spartans ) 
would render their, republic happy and immortal. 
Fortified by this authority , ^Lycurgfus proceeded 

with 
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%ith a daring yet £kilful h^nd, iirfl, to new^model 
die government; fccondly^ to tegulate wealth and 
poflefliODs^ thirdly, to reform education and man- 
ners; judiciotiflypurfuing this natural order of legis- 
lation, becaule men ate lefs jealous of power than 
tenacious of property , and lels tenacious of 
property it&lf , than of their ancient ulages and 
«iftoms '^ 

: The firft rhetra ^*, or laws which he eftablifhed, 
tended to reftore the mild moderation of mixed 
government, which diftinguiflied the heroic ages* 
They confirmed the hereditary honors , but abo- 
liflied the defpotilm ** , of kings : they enforced 
the dutiful obedience, but vindicated the liberty, 
of fubje<as. Of the reigning princes , Chaerelaus 
Owed to LyCurgus his throne and his life, and Axp 
chelaus deenied it dangerous to oppofe his projeds. 
Inftrudled by the fatal experience of neighbouring 
tyrants , they were both ealily prevailed on to 
prefer a fecure, though limited, to an abfolute, 
but precarious reign. The fuperftition of the 
people could not decline the authority of the legi£« 

T 7' The enly dftiigerotis oppoficion -that h« met with , was •cca- 
itoned by hi» laws fe^pectin^ theft objects. A tumult being excited, 
the infolent Alcaiider wounded him in the face, by which Lycurgus 
loft the iight of an eye. But the perfuafivc eloquence of the legisla- 
tor qoelled the ftditioli » and his moderation con?erted Meander 
ftom a violent oppofcr to a ftrtnuous partifkn. Btut. in Lycurg. 

^' The word is (ynonymous with oracula* fata ; by which names 
kis laws were diftinguished as the immediate dictates and inrpirationa 
•f heaven. 

7' The difference between the SuTi^uouy or royalties of the heroiQ 
jiges-, and the rvfomtis^ of Cuetfeediiif times , Is explained by Atiftot. 
Politic, et Xenoph. Repub. Spart. 

Vol. I. K 
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H A p; lator, when confirmed by the fefpeded comraand 
in of Apollo ; and the intereft of the nobles engaged 
them tinanimoufly to promote his meafures. With, 
this illuftrious body, confifting of twenty- eight 
chiefs, the moft diftingiiiflied in the tribes and 
cities of Laconia, Lycurgus confulted by what 
jtoeans to prevent the political diflenfions from 
fettling in the defpotifm of kings , or in the info- 
lence of dembcracy. By his new regulations the 
incient honors of the nobility were confirmed and 
extended. They, were formed into a permanent 
council , or fenate, which examined all matters of 
government before they were propofed to the deli- 
beration of the people. The kings were entitled^ 
as in th6 heroic ages^ to be the hereditary prefix 
djehts of this national tribunal ; which , as in all 
important queftions, it ppCTefTed a negative before 
debate ; as the members were chofen for life ; and 
as, on the deceafe of any fenator, his fon or nearelt 
kinfman was naturally fubflitutfcd in his flcad^. 
might have foon arrogated to itfelf the whole !©• 
giflative as well as executive authority4 

inftitutet In order to counteraid this dangerous tendency , 

theEphori. Lycurgus iuflitutcd the Ephori'*, five annual ma- 

giftrates, in veiled with a temporary power to infpe<fl 

and controul the adminiftration of government, and 

* to maintain the fpirit and vigor of the eftablifhed 

Nature of conftitu tion. To the Ephori it belonged to convoke,. 

thtir office, prorogue, and difTolve the gr^atci' and leffer afTem* 

'"^ Their name, dettotiuf oretftttt, or inrpectors, properly df« 
ftitibes chttir office. 
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Wies of the people*, the former compofed of nine C H A ^ 
thoufand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital, the J^l; 
latter of thirty thoufand Lacedaemonians, inhabit^ 
ants of the inferior towns and villages. By fre- . 
quendy convening fuch numerous bodies of men , 
who had arms in their hands, they rendered them 
fcnfibie of their own ftrength. The Lacedaemo- 
nians felt themfelves entitled not only to execute 
the juft , but to thwart the unjuft , orders of the 
fenate. Nor was their liberty endangered by the 
limited prerogative of the kings , who monthly 
exchanged with die Ephori folemn oaths ; the 
former fwearing for themfelyes to x>bferve the laws 
of Sparta, the latter ^' for the people whom they 
reprefented, to maintain the hereditary honors of 
the Herculean race, to refped them as miniflers 
of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and 
to follow them as leaders in war **. 

This equitable diftfibution of power was accom- Hii lawt 
panied, we are told, with an exad diviAon of pro- ^^!l^l^ 
berty. A^ the diftance of five centuries it was the pertr. 
current tradition in Greece , that Lycurgus had 
totaHy altered the fituatioA and circumftaiices of* 
his countrymen, by the introdudtion of an agrarian 

f The aathority of Herodotus « I. i. and of Xenopbon de Repub. 
Spart. refutes Ariftot. Polit. 1. ii. c. 5- and Plutarch, in Lycurg.* 
The laft mentioned writers refer the inftitution of the Ephori ta 
Theopompus* who lived 1 30 years after Lycurgus. But this aH^r. 
ci6A only proves that neither Ariftotle nor Tlutarcb had fufficlentif 
ehtered into the views of the Jsartan legillator. The Ephori, as it 
Appears from Xenophon and H^pllotiis, and from the^ Whole tranf. 
aaions of Sparta, formed an agential part gt his plan* 

»* ;Xenoph. ibid. 
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t n h P. law ; limilar to that vrhich has been fo often > 
iii but always fo inetfedtially , propofed in other re* 
publics, as the fureft foundation of liberty>and hap* 
Equal di- pinefs. Yet the equal divifion of lands , or , in 
vifioii of ^thcr words, the community of landed property^ 
and the annual partition of die harveft, took place 
among the original inhabitants of Greece, as well 
as among the freeborn warriors of ancient Ger* 
many. It may be fuppofed therefore, with a higt 
tl^gree of probability, that the Spartans, in the 
'time of Lycurgus, ftill prcfcrved fome traces of 
their primitive inftitutions , and that their minds 
Svere comparatively untainted Vrith the vices of 
avarice and luxury. To bring them Wck , how- 
ever , to the perfed fimplicity of the heroic ages , 
and 16 prevent their future degeneracy, the terri- 
. tory of Laconia was divided into thirty-nine thou« 
fand portions, each producing eighty-tWo thedimni, 
or bufliels, of barley, >vith a proportional meafure 
of fruits, wine, and oil. The rich pafture^ground 
was probably left in common. The kings, as in 
the age of Homer, enjoyed their feparate ** do- 
main , conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their fubjeds. The fenators , contented with an 
increafe of power and honor, neither obtained 
nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 
moderation in this refped afforded a falutary ex^ 
ample to the people, the greater part of whom 

•' Th^Xf^^f. Xcnophon ^||^ us , tbit it was always well 
watered ( it psobably cooiifted, as in Hotter*! time » ^VT9c)iiifg 9tm 
<^«f 0C( 9 of plantations and corn-lanil. 
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Introdno* 
tion of iron 
monef. 



would natwally be gainers by the agrarian law, c B A Si 
while the few who were rich, for that relative term UU 
always implies the fraaller number , fubmitt^^ 
without refiftance to the wifdom of Lycurgiis,^ an4 
the authority of Apollo. 

The eqpal divifion of land feemed not alone 
tiflBcient to introduce an equality in the manner of 
life , and to banifli the feeds of luxury. The ac«f 
cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks called 
invifible property **, might enable the rich to com* 
mand the labor of the poor , and , according to 
the natural progrefs of wants and inventions, muft 
encourage the dangerous purfuit of elegance and 
pleafure. The precious metals had long been the 
ordinary meafures of exchange in Sparta , and » 
could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had greatly 
accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus with- 
drew from farther circulation all thisj gold and 
filyer, a confiderable part of which probably repaid 
his gratitude to. the Delphic oracle, while the re* 
mainder increafed the fplendor of the Lacedaemo^ 
nian temples. Inftead of thefe precious metals , 
the Spartans received pieces of iron , which had 
been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quench^ 
ed in vinegar, in order, to render them britde, and 
ufelefe for every other purpofe but that of fcrving 
as the current fpecie. 

Aftonifhing, fay Xenophon and Elutarch, were 
the effedls of thjs operation. With the banilhment 
of gold and filver were baniihed all the peruieious 



there infH. 
ttttions. 



'^ Oud-40( «C)dEb}^ See Lyfi«s» paffiob 
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e H A p. afJpetites which they excite , and all the fri%^6lou« 
uu arts >yhich they introduce and nourifli. Neither 
fortune-teller, nor phyfician, nor fophift, were" 
'■'... longer to be feen in Sparta; gaudy trinkets and. 
toys , and all ufelcfs finery in drcfs and furni- 
ture , at once difappeared ; and the innocence and 
dignity of Spartan manners correfponded with the 
primitive fimplicity of the iron money. But to 
reduce to the ftandard of truth or probability this 
very fanciful defcription, it may be obferved, that 
^ the ufefulnefs and fcarcity of iron rendered it, in 
iearly times, a very ordinary and conyenient meafure 
of exchange. As fuch it was frequently employed 
in the heroic ages»**; as fuch it long continued at 
Byzantium ", and other Grecian cities *'. Tbei 
jfeceflity of cooling it in acid, in order to diminiih 
its worth, indicates its high value even in the time * 
ofLycurgus. The alteration of the fpecie, therefore, 
probably appeared not fo violent a meafure as later 
Writers were inclined to reprefentit; nor could the 
abolition of gold and filver abolifi) fuch elegances 
and refinements as furely had no exiftence in Greece 
during the age of the Spartan legiflator. But it 
xtiay reafonably be believed, that the ufe ef iron 
iftoney, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted 
the reft of Greece , neceffarily repelled horn the 
republic of Lycurgus the votaries of pleafure , as 
well as the ftaves of gain , and all the miferablet 
retinue of. vanity and folly,* - ., - 

* V Homer, paffim. •' Ariftopb Kubet. '^ Plat, in Lyftiii. 
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* Thatvrtalth is little to be coveted, even by the 
nioft ' felfilb , which neither gratifies vanity , nor 
:ftatters the dcfire of power, nor promifcs the meanf 
of pleafure. Upon the fmallefl: abftradion , if 
;tvariGe were at all capable of abftradion, themofl; 
fordid might fympathize with the contempt for fii* 
perfluous riches, which could never be applied to/ 
aiiypurpofe^ either ufefulor agreeable. What effort, 
could the generofity of that people require ( if the 
iirdiffereilce of the Spartans deferve the narne^ of, 
generofity), among whom all valuable objects were, 
CiCjually divided, or enjoyed in common'^? Among, 
"Whom' it was enjpined by the laws , and deemed 
honorable by the citizens, freely to communicate' 
tkeir arms , horfes , inftruments of agriculture andr 
hunliog ; to eat together at common and frugal 
tables, agreeably to the ihftitutions of Crete, as^ 
well as the practice of the heroic ages ; to difregard. 
every diftindion but that of perfonal merit; to de«i 
fpife every luxury but that of temperance ; and to 
difdain every acquifition but that, of the public 
efteem? || 

''^The general and firm affent to the divine mif- 
fion of Lycurgus might* excite the moft generous 
anrd manly fentinients in the minds of ■■country^ 
men. The pepfuafive force of his^Rquencc, 
aiiided by thie lyric genius of Thalcs, a poet worthy, 
of Apollo and his miffionary **, might enable the 
legiflator to complete his beneficial and extenfive 
plan. But there was reafon to apprehend left th? 
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»• Xsneph. ibid. c. ri. •• Plot in Lycurg. 
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« H A P* fyfteAof LyCurgua, like moH fchfenft€> dreforwa* 
iiL tion, fhould cjvaporate with the eathufiitfm wbick 
produced it, unlc^ the mortifications which it ^n^ 
joioed were rendered habitual to pra<JUqe, and 
femiliar to fency. Hi? laws were few and flhort; 
for the fake of memory they were conceived in 
vcrfe ; they were not configned to writing, but 
treafured in the hearts of hi« difciple^ as the im- 
mediate didates of heaven. The Lacedemonians 
were fevcrely prohibited from the contagious inters 
courfe of ftrangers, except at the ftated returns of 
religious folemnities^ Lycurgus-, yrho had aOided 
Iphitus in reftoring tht Olympic games , infiituted 
fimilar^ though jefs fplendid, feftivals in his native 
country. When unemployed in the ferious bufi* 
nefs of war, the Lacedaemonians were continually 
engaged ia aflcmbli^s for convcrfation and the 
gymnaftic exercifes ; or in religious and military 
amufements. Agriculture and the mechanic arts 
were left to the fervile hands of the Helots , undet 
which appellation were comprehended ( as will be 
explained hereafter) various hoQ|||^ communities 
diat fucceffively fell under the dominion of Sparta p 
and who& perfonal labor was regarded as tho 
commoiM|bperty of the public **. The fcienccs 
of war ai^l^overnment were recommended by the 
laws of Lycurgus, as the only purfuits deferving 
the attention of freen^en. 



** rure« they»" the LacedsmoniaaSf '* bad pnblie flaves. Strabo. 
Sea likewifc Ariftot. Repnb. 1. iK a. y 
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Tn the knowledge and praifUceof ^var, tfaeLace^* c u a f» 
daemonians (if we believe Xenopboni who had iit. 
ibugbt with and againft them) far excelled all J*^',^j: 
Greeks and Bajrbfirians, Courage, the firft quality 
of a foldier, was enlivened by every motive du^ 
can operate moft powerfully on the mind, while 
cowardice was branded as the moft odious and 
deftrudive of crimes, on the piinciple that it tend^ 
ed, not like many other vices, merely to the hurt 
of individuals, but to the fervitude and ruin of the 
community. The Spartans preferved the ufe of the 
fame weapons and defenfive armor that« had beea 
adopted in the heroic ages; ihortening only the 
length , and thereby improving the form of the 
fword, which was two-edged , pointed, malTy, and 
fitted either by cutting or thrufting to inflidl a 
dangerous wound •'. Their troops Vere divided 
into regiments, confiding of five hundred and 
twelve men » fubdivided into four companies , and 
each of thefe into fmaller divifions, commanded 
by their refpeciUve officers; for it was' peculiar to 
the Lacedaemonian armies to contain, compara- 
tively, few men not intruded with fome Aare 
pf fubordinate command '% The ibldiers were 

♦» Vid. Pollux, voc. ^xniXn. 

** TbQcydidey, wbo remarks this ptenliarhy, h v. p. 39e. affignt 
the reafon of it, that the care of the cxfontioii migbt pertain to^ 
many. Tbe whole LacedsemoDian army , except a few , coniifted , 
he fjys, io «f;tevr€; off^oyrur, km to t^t/itXtf ry ifoiutva ^ohXoig 
^fovTtutt, It it aeceffary to obferve • that tbe account given by 
Thucydidet, in thic paflage, of the compofitien of tbe Lacedsmo* 
Dian armies ^ differs materially from thjit of Xeaophon* I have 
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CHAP, attended by a multitude of artifans and (laves, who 
Mi. fumifhed them with all necelTary fiipplies^ and 
aqcompanied 'by a long train of priefts and -poets i 
who flattered their hopes, and animated their 
fKr^lor. A body of cavalry always preceded their' 
Hiarcfa; fenfible of the weaknefe of aftgles, the/ 
tincamped in a > cir<:ular ^ form : the order of their 
;guard$> and watches was highly judicious; they 
.employed, for their fecurity, out-fen tries and vc-* 
dettes; add regularly, every morning and evening, 
fterfoFmed their cuftomary exercifes. ' Xeiiophon 
ifas-defcrabed with what facility they wheeled in all 
diredions; converted the column of march into' 
an' order sof battle;' and', by flcilful and rapid 
t^yolutions , ^'prefented the ftrength ** of the line 
tb an unexpeded affault. .When they found 
it i prudent to attack /the king, "who- ufually rofc 
before dawn'i to anticipate, by early prayer and 
iacrifice ** , the- fevor -of the * gods , communi* 
cated his orders to charge in a full line, or in 
columns ; i^ceording to the nature of the ground , 

. •, . . > ; , ■ . ^ ^- , .^ , ,-r ;■■ ,. \ 

preferred the latter t firftf becaufe Xcnophon writes esprersly on the 
fhbjefet, of which Thucydides rp>aks incidentally in defcribing A 
fjtticinlAr battle: fecondly, bectufe'the obferviitfont of Xenophon 
. reUte to the age of Lyenrgas ^ thoCe of Thucydides to the tine of 
the PeLoponnefian war: t hi r dt V, becaufe, as will appear in the req.nel9 
* • Xenophon bad a better opportunity than any other ftranger»vof being 

thoroughly acquainted with the alEiirs of Lacedxmon. 

' ," Thie Liicedcmoniaii tactics will be explained i^ore particQlarlf 
hereafter* . ^ 
^ »♦ Ov X9^ 'Jromvxjiw lw&» G«X>f^tffo» oai^x 

tycurgns , never loiinij; figl^t of Isomer v co«verte4 his advices lat^ 
lawt. - - . • ■•.••-. ^"^ - - -■■• i ' . . • * ^* 
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and the numbers and difpofition of the enemy. In 
the day of battle, the Spaft^ns aflumcld an unufual 
gaiety of afped; and difplayed, in their drefe and 
ornaments, more than their wonted fplendor. Their 
long hair was arranged with fimple elegance; tlmr 
fcarlet uniforms, and bra2en armor, diffufed a: 
luftre around them. As they approached .the 
enemy, the king facrificed a*new; tbt mufic ftruck 
up; and the foldiers advanced with ^ flow aiul 
fteady pace, and with a cheerful but deliberate 
countenance, to what they were tauj^ht to regard 
as the nobleft employment of man. Proper offieem 
were appointed to receive the prifoners^ to divide 
the fpoil, and to decide the tontefted prizes of 
valor. Both before and after, a« well as during/ 
the adion, every meafure was conduded with fucH 
order and celerity , that a great captain declares ^ 
that when he confidered the difcipline of the Spar- 
tans, all other nations appeared but children in tht 
art of war '*. 

, But that continual excrcife in arras, which im- 
proved the flcill and confirmed the valor , -miift 
gradually have exhauft^d the ftrength of Sparta; 
unlels the care of population had formed an objed 
of principal concern in the fyftem of Lycurgus; 
IVlarriagc was diredly enjoined by fome very Angular 
inftitutions •' ; but ftill more powerfully encouraged 

*' Xenopb. 4c Repob. Sparc 

*' Bacbelors were debarred from afllftiiif at the female dances. 
They were eompelUd lo walk nacked tbirQUgh the ftrettt in the winter 
Ibjftice, lin^ins a ludicroat fong, which confcflftd the [uftlce of iheir 
panUhmcfit. 
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u 4 r^ by extirpating iti greateft enemies, luxury and va« 
IXI«: nity. But Ly curgus, not contented with maintaining 
die populoufnels of Sparta • endeavoured to fupply 
the paft generation with a nobler and more war^ 
like race, and to enlarge and elevate the bodies andi 
minds of men to that full proportion of which 
their nature is fufceptible. The credulous love 
of wonder has always been eager to afiert , what 
dte vanity of every age has been unwilling ta 
believe , Uiat the ancient inhabitants of the world 
polTeffed a meafure of fize and ilrength, as well 
as of courage and virtue , unattainable and un^* 
known amidft the corruptions and degeneracy of 
later times. The frequent repetition of the fame 
romantic tale lenders giants and heroes faniiliar 
and infipid perfonages in the remote hiftory of 
alinoft every people: but from the general mafk 
of fable, a juft difcernment will feparate the g&r 
nuine ore of Homer and Lycurgus. The laws 
of the latter brought back the heroic manners 
which the former had defcribed; and their effeds, 
being not lefs permanent than faUitary , are, a^ 
. the diflance of many centuries , attefted by eye* 

witnefles, whofe unimpeached veracity declare^ 
the Spartans fuperior to other men in the excel? 
knees of mind and body *'. 

• His..nsiH Of this extraordinary drcumftance, the evi* 
^ dence of contemporary writers could fcarcely 

j^ • . 

*' As to the mind • tke SpaitaM were , fays Xeaophon « 

tyiru9i^tpoi f uou euifUULO¥trtpoi^ nou tSv hi ^yx^otrt^fot. Ibid. c. lit. 

AoiTM to the body, /itxctifcnfru^ xou xetrot ^cy^oz xou tMtu t9%v9 
avi^x; tv ^'»o:gTn uwirtXsTam Ibid. 
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fcbfivince us, if they had barely ttientioiled tht 
fad, without explaining its caufe. But ill defcribing 
the fyftcm of Lycurgus, they have not otnitted 
his important regulations concerning the intefs 
courfe between the fexes, wothen, marriage, and 
children , whofe welfare was , even befofe thcit 
birfh , a concern to the republic. The generous 
and brave , it is faid , produce the brave aild 
good; but the phyfical qualities of children ftill 
more depend on the conftitution of their parenw. 
In other countries of Greece, the men were li* 
berally formed by war, hunting, and the gyitinaftic 
cxercifes; but iht '^omen were univerlally con- 
demned to drudge in fedentary and ignoble occu*^ 
pations , which enfeebled the mind and body. 
Their chief employment was to fuperinteud, more 
frequently to perform , the meaneft offices of 
domeftic ceconomy > and to prepare , by the labot 
of their hands, food and raiment for tfaemfefves 
and families. Their diet was coarfe and fparing j 
they ibftained frorti the ufe of wine; they wer6 
deprived of liberal education , and debarred frori* 
falhionable amufements. Women, thus degraded 
by fervility , appeared incapable of giving good 
fons to the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as 
the principal duty of the Lacedaemonian females. 
By the inftitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool, the labors of the loom and needle, 
and other mean mechanical arts, were , generally 
committed to fervile hands. The free-born vro- 
men enjoyed and pradifed thofe liberal exercifes 
and amufements, which yferc elfev^here CQnfidcrcd 
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a H A P. Sis the peculiar privilege of men; thejr afiifted at 
III. ihe. public folemnities, mingled in general con* 
vcrfation, and difpenfed that applaufe and reproach, 
yrhich difpenfed by them, are always moft effec- 
tual ". Hence they became not only the com* 
panions but the judges of the other fex; and^- 
except that their natural delicacy was tiot affociated 
to the. honors of war, ttiey enjoyed the benefit, 
without feeling the reftraint , of tKc Spartan 
laws. 

The reftoration of, the natural rights of women- 
reftored moderation and modcfty in die intercourfo 
between the fe^es* Marriage, though enjoined as 
a duty, could only be contracted in the full vigo^ 
of age I and thefe fimple inftitutions had a more 
ialutary influence on the phyfical improvement of' 
the Spartans, than either the doubtful expedient,^ 
which prevailed among them to the lateft times y 
of adorning the women's apartments with the finefl^ 
Ilatues of gods and heroes ^ that, by frequently 
contemplating tliefe grapeftil images-, they might 
produce . fairer offspring; or the unnatural an4 
deteftable cruelty of expofing delicate or deformed 
children , a praAice ftrongly recommended by^ 
Lycurgus, and filcntly approved, or fajntly blamed,- 

' ' * ty the gfeateft philofophers of antiquity, 

» :i- - - ^ • * - 

*' This, likfwUe , was the ^ttaacft-of women in the heroic ages. 
. AKKoi mmXoc euvug - 

.^ . H. !• VJ. ver. 443* 
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Even ill a moral view, the charader of Spartan c R A F# 
mothers nuift have been highly benefici^to theiB m, 
fons ; * i fince much of the happinefs^ of life^d^peAia Kduca- 
on thevfirft impreifions of our: tender years. When 
boys were emancipated from. the jurifdidlon ot 
women ^ they were not introfled^ as in othee 
parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition pf flaves» 
who might degrade their fentiments, and corruptf 
their morals. The education of youth, i as ztk 
office of the higheft confidence , was committed 
to thofe who had enjoyed, or who were entitled to 
enjoy, the moft fplendid dignities of the republic; 
after the example of ancient times , when Phoenix 
educated. Achilles, and when it was reafonably* 
required that the mailer fhould himfelf poflefs the 
virtues with which , he undertook tO infpire - his 
difciples. The Spartan youth were taught mufiQ 
and drawing: the former of which comprehended 
the fcience not only of founds^ but of number and 
4|uantity : . they were taught to. read and, fppak * 
their .own. lattguage vi^th graceful propriety; ta 
compofe in profe.and in verfe; above all, ta 
tfiink, and in whatever they iaid, even during the 
flow of unguarded converfation , to accommodate 
the expreffion to the fentiment ". Their fedentary. 
fiudies we^e relieved by the orcheftric and gym-, 
naftic exercifes^ the early pradtice of which might 
qualify them, for the martial labors of the field. 

** In the fmart pithy fentencef, or apophthefrms, for which tht 
Spanans wert fatiioot, the thought is (bmetlmes eiegdnt; and Coiiie* 
times ingenious; but their merit depends for the m^ part on Ibt 
obfervancc of the rule in the text See Plut> Apophth. 
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«' If A P< For tfaiis moft important bufitiels of their tiiari^ 
nti hood« tjksy were ftill farther prepared, by being 
kirt'e<f, even in their tender years, to a life of 
kardfliip and feverity. They wore the fame gar- 
itiei^, fummer and winter; they walked bare-r 
footed in all feafons ; their diet Mras plain and 
frugal^ and for the moft part fo fparing, that 
they loft no opporturiity to fupply the defcd. 
What, they were unable to ravifli by force , they 
acquired by fraud. When their theft (if theft 
ean be pradifed where feparate property is almoA 
unknown ) was difcovered, they Were feverely pu-» 
Di(faed i but if their dexterous deceit efcaped 
observation , they were allowed to boaft of theii? 
fbccefe , and met with due applaufe for their adi^ 
vity , vigilance ^ and caution ; which indicateti a 
6harader well fitted to excel in the ufeful ftrata- 
gems ol war "** 

• TtenXht ^ After attaining the ordinary branches of edd* 
o'/tifJ*^* 'cation, youth are frequently left the matters of 
^oiitiL their own adions. Of all pradical errors, Ly-i 
CUr^iis deemed this the mott dangerous. His 
difcertiment perceived the value of thatmottim<» 
portant period of life, which intervenes between 
childhdod and virility; and the whole force of his 
difcipline was applied to its diredion and im-i 

► provement Inftead of being loofened from the 

ufual ties of authority , the Spartans , at the age 
of adolefccnce, were fubjeded to a more rigorous 
reftraint; and the moft extraordinary expedients 

'** Befidfs Xeiiopheti andFlvtarch, fee, for the Spartan ednca* 
iion , Plato in Piotagor. « . 

IP were 
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were ietnployed to modttatc the love of pleafure, c R. /i p» 
JO correA the infoJence of inexperience, and ta m« 
control the headftrong inipetuofttjr of other 
youthful paffions. Their bodies were eavly |a« 
miiiarized to fatigqj^ , hunger / and watching; 
their minds were early accuftomed to. difficulty 
and danger. The laborious exercife of the chafe ^ 

formed their principal amufement ; at ftatcd 
times , th^ raagiflnrates took .an account cd thd9 
adions, and carefully examined their appearance* 
If the feeds of their vicious appetites had not been 
thoroughly eradicated by a life of habitual toil and 
temperance , they were fubjeifted to corporal 
punifhmcnt , which it was their cufton^ to eirdura 
with patient fortitude/* The maxims* of honot 
were inftillcd by precept » and enforced by example* 
The public tables , which were freq[uchtedjjby.aiH 
ages, ierved- as fo many fcUools d wifdoin and 
virtue, where > on ordinary peciafions , .bxllt mbre 
particularly on days ^of Jeftivity, the old.rchted 
their ancient exploits , cand bdafied tbdr paft 
prowefs ; thhfe in the vigor ol life difpiayied the 
fentiments Which tbehr itianly courage infpired; • 
and the you ng expreffccl:ac«todeft confidence that^ 
by ftcadfoftiy adbering.to^thcprttcepts of Lyourgils^ 
they might be enabled in due tsioie to equal,: pcst ^ 

haps to furpafs^ the glory of both. ^ . >, j ' 

But the defire of einirfitiiigi the fanje/df Jthcir TUeir 
illuftrious anceftors was not the moft ardent prin* •"*"^*'^®"' 
<:iple that animated the minds of the rifing gene- 
ration. .TJbey were taught to vie with e^ch other 
n every agreeable apd ufeful • a^cofUpUfiiaienC. 
Vql.I . I 
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o ir A p. As they wcr« publicly educated in fepardte rlaflcs^ 
in; according to their refpedlivc ages of childhood^ 
adoiefcence^ and puberty"', their charadlers were 
caia^ly aJFcertaincd and fully known •; and the 
rewards and honprs gradually, befto wed on them^ * 
^ were apportidh^d to the various degrees of excel- 
lence which they had previoufly difcovercd. When 
they attained the verge of manhood, three youths * 
of fupicrior merit; were named by the Ephori, that 
they. might refpedively chufe , each an hundred 
of their companions, who (bould be entitled to. the 
honorable didindion of ferving in the cavalry* 

. The reafpns of preference and rej^dion were 
openly explained ; and the youths who had been ^ 
fct afide, became, from that moment,. the rivals 
and opponents both of the eledors and of the' 
Ibled^ed^ At home and abroad ^ in the aflemblies 
for converfation and txercife , in the gymnaftie , 
dnd mufical contefts , in ^heir military expeditions ^ 
as well as their martial amufements ^ the twa 
parties difplayed thie dtrnof^ emulation and ardor ^ ' 
^e one to regain the equality which they had loftf 

• the other to maintain their afcebdant They fel- 

dom rencountered in the {breets or walks ^ without * 

^* difcovering their animodty^^in mutual reproaches, 

l.j.. and fomctimes in blows. But thcfe quarrels were 

not dangerous , either to the fafety of the public^ 

or to the perfons of individuals , becaufe the corn* 

'^^ I have chofen tfaefe wotds to «tpre& the fucpel^ve ages of th« 
W9U( 9 M-itpoaueif i^rSof, They continued ^^&>vrs; till 4^, 1vbicf| 
Wat reckoned by tli« CfrcdU'lintt Rovaas the. begianiyig of old agt^ 
yiibiUt. «lc Sf«iaiitar / . . . 
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bataiits ^vere obliged to feparate (under the pain, cfitt'l **^ 
of pimifhment and difgraoe) at the peaceful &im^[ lit 
ipons of every byftahder 5 and the refpeifted 
admonitions of agp controlled^ onfuch occaiions^ 
the youthful fermei^tion of turbulent paffions* 

The> reverence of aeed wifdom*, which formed' *^*^*!f'* 
the prevailing fentiiiient of tbt heroit timesy wa$r nty m 
teftored by the legiflation of Lycurgus j and eni* ^1P*'«^ - 
ployed as a main pillar of his political cidiHc&i * 
The renovation of limited government, the cquajl 
partition of lands , and the abolition df vrealth! and; 
luxury, had removed the artificial fources of half 
the mifei'ie3 and difgr^ce^ of human kind. But 
Lycurgus confidercd hi^ fyftem as.-iticomplete^ 
until he had levelled not... only ^he artificial ,rbttfc 
many of the natural ineiqualitjes , in tlie tondiiidh^ 
of his fellow^citizens. The feirs and infirmkicd 
oftheold were.compenfatedby honor and te(pt£t^ 
%Y\t hopds and vigbr of the ybung were hdlkhttA 
by dbcditjncc iand reftr^int The difference ol 
years thus occjifioiied little difproportion of ben'* 
joyment ; thcj happine& of dvery'age dependidd <»l 
$he pradice 'of virtue 5 and as iill adventitious and 
accidental diftin(^ions were lietnoved ^ men pel^ 
ceived the importance of plerfonal merit, ind d^ 
its reward , the public efteemi^ and eagerlj^ grafped 
the ad van t^gts which glory corifeJrs ; the : only 
c^clufive advantages which the laws of Lycurgus 
permitted them td enjoy; The paternal at(lhor« 
ity '*% which maintained the d^fcipline, and .pro« 

*** the " jttria ^oteftwi *; ^ ,\r f ^ 

- ^ ti 
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c /HjArPtt mcwd^the graiijdeitr of Rome ^ was firmly cft^b*' 
^k li&ed at Sparta , Jwliere ev^ry father might exer-i> 
die an unliniited::po\Teri (^vgr not only his own, 
hut the children of ^others , who wtf« all alike- 
regalrded a$ the common foi^ . of the republic. 
Z** This donheftic fupetiority naturally prepared the 

/. > ^ay fcaiHcivfl.pre-Jetniisienee ; the ekdivc cfignities 
, * "^ of thfenfta^e i^erc bWaified only^'by men of expe^ 
' tittacedj Wifdom 5 irid tit required fixty years of 
Ifcfaqriotrsi virtue ttDDi>e^pii tided to a feat in the fe^ 
darte-hbirffe, the. highefti ambition, of the Spartar^ 
^dfio Suchte^liiiotssj-of which it is impoflible 
to; iniftike: the fpifi^^^ liad a diredf tendence td 
peaodiipeotiiMlefation ind^ firmni^ in the publid 
cctttticilsv to oiiitrol .th^e too impetuous ardor 
ofe a'Hfsarlike pcoplejtb .allay th^ fcrmefnit of do* 
meftioTfadian, aad tio check the dangerous ambi* 
Ijiitoqiof ifewreign cbrtqueft. The power of thd 
Aia^ffede wasconf^und^d with the authority of 
flje |fflrrnt; they mutually aflifted and ftrerfgth-i 
eattd3'tach oth?t y^akl '4iheir United influence long 
iBpheldfthc unibak^n^ .fe6rie of the Spartan laws i 
*^clw'ihe:old felt it their iniereft ta maintain , and 
tkn young ^ deemed it difeif/ glory td ol>eyi - 
coihci. 3c Si*cfa t^^ece the :cetetlr»ted inftitutjons. of Lycur^ 
thXmlu. ^ueVi:5|y faith ate emiffemiy diftii^'flied by thS 
tionsof V ftinplictcy df their defigft^^: the mcS^apeMiOn'bf 
tuh'thore *fa®*^ T^t^^ '^"^ *^ linifomi^ ^ohfiftcnce of th€ 
r/'thehe! ^hidfii fftMn the political eftablilhffisdtots of 6ihH 
toic agej* <joqpiries , -whtph> ire Jdorhmonly - the irregtikr and 
motley produdlion of time and accident. With- 
out a careful examination 6f the^bie fyfteni', it 
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h hnpoffiblc to feize the fprrit 6f particular laws, t If a f. 
But if the whole bfe attentively confidered, we ih. 
Ihall perceive that they contain nothing fo original 
or fo Angular as is generally believed. From the 
innumerable coincidences that have been remarked 
between the heroic and the Spartan difcipline, 
there feems fufficient ground to conclude that the 
one was borrowed from the other ; and if we Sfirit ee 
accurately contemplate the genius of both^ we may *****^- 
difcern that they tended not {as has been often 
faid) to ftop apd interrupt, but only to divert, 
the natural current of human propenfities and 
paffions. The liefire of wealth and of power , of 
cflfeminate eafe, of frivolous amufements, and of 
all the artificial advantages and enjoyments of 
fociety, are only fo many ramifications of the love 
of adion and of pleafure ; paflions which ir would 
be impoffible to eradicate without deftroying the 
whole vigor of the mind. Yet thefe propenfttie^, 
which it is. often the vain boaft of philofopby t6 
fubdue, policy may diredl to n^ w and more exalted 
objedb. For the fordid occupations of intereft, may 
be fubftituted the manly purfuits of honor; the 
love of virtuous praife ^ may control the defirfe *"* . 

of vicious indulj^ence ; and the impreffions pi early 
inftitiition, tonfirnied by example and habit^ may 
render the great duties of life its . principal eraploj^ 
ment and pleafure. 

Such a condition of fociety feerts the higheft Pate of the 
'elevation and grandeur to which human nature ?f,"j„" 
can afpire. The Spartans attained, and long tions^ 
preferved, this ftate of exaltation j but £evtxaX 

L 3 
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I g A p, circumftanccs and events, which the wifdom of 
Wf Lycurgus '*' had forfcfecn^ but which no human 
power could prevent, undermined the foundation 
of their greatnefs and felicity. Their military 
prowefs gave them vidory, flaves, and wealth; 
and though individuals could feel only the pride 
of virtufe,' and enjoy only the luxury of glory, the 
public imbibed the fpirit of rapacity and the 
ambition of conquefl. As in other countries the 
vices of individuals corrupt the community, in 
Laconia the vices of the public corrupted indi- 
viduals. This unfortunate tendence was increafed 
by the inequality of the cities originally fubjed^ 
to the Lacedaemonian laws. Sparta , the capital, 
contained nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants 
lof the whole territory ; the reft were divided 
^mong thirty , and afterwards eighteen , fubordi- 
jiate towns ■**. The fuperior numbers of the 
Spartans enlarged their fphere of competition, and 
increafed their ardor of emulation. They foon 
(urpaffed their neighbours , not only* in valor and 
addrefs, but in dignity and in power. AH matters 
of itpportance were decided in the lefler affembly ; 

'•** the greater was fcldom fummoned ; and the 

members of the former , inftead of continuing 
the equals , became the mafters , and at length 
tjie tyrants, of their Lacedaemonian .brethren. Th« 

'«! Lycurgus bad formid Sparta for defence, not for conqneft* 
Hie exprefsly forbade tbem to |>tirfae ^ flying ^nem^ ; he forbad^ 
them to engage frequently in war with the fame people, ^pth ii|- 
functions were violated in tht Meffenian w<u:9* 

"♦ Straho,L viii. 
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, ufurpation of power fomented their defire of c Bf a p, 
wealth ; feveral lots were accumulated by the fame m^ 
perfons as early as the Perfian war "'; and the 
peceflity of defending tfieir poffefiBons, and their 
authority, againft men who had arms in their 
hands and refentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uncommonly rigid and fevere. 
The flaves, the freedracn "', the tenants of the 
Laconic territory, and even fuch of the inhabitants 
of the capital as, on account of their poverty, cow- 
tirdice, or any other difgraceful circumftance, were 
debarred from the dignities of the republic"', tef- 
tified the kceneft animofity againft the ftern pride 
of the Spart:tn magiftrates, and, to ufe the lively 
but indelicate cxpreflBon of Xeqophon, would have 
devoured them raw "'. The Spartans, however, 
flill maintained their fuperiority by force or by ' 
fraud, by feafonable compliance, or by prompt 
and judicious feverity. By dividing the ftrength 
they difarmed the fury of their enemies, and the 
flames of domeftic difcord were eclipfed by the 
fplendor of foreign conqueft , by which both the 
magiftrates and the fubjeds \^ere enriched and 



'*' Demar«tas told Xerxefl that there were bat titbit thottCind 
Spartan lots ( Hcrodot. ) and about a century afterwards their 
aumber was reduced to one thouCkn^d* Arid. Polit. 

'*' So I have translated the word ndiufMtiu(% on the authority of 
Thucydides , I. v. ii/vxrou it to noiot^JiMoti tXtv6t^ov u^ fivxi* Th9 
refentment even of the freedmen proves the intolerable ibverity of the,, 
fovernment 

'*' They were called vitojuutmg^ Inferloct , , in oppolitioa to. tluft 
pjMiott or peers. 

>** Xenopho« , ifellta. 1. UL 

L4 
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9 H A P* corrupted: yet, amidft civil difcord and political 
lU. degeneracy, they ftill prefcrved their religious and 
military inftitutioBS , as well as their invaluable 
plan of education; and their tranfadiops, even in 
the lateft ages of Greece , will furnilh an ample and 
honorable commentary ou the laws of Lycurgus. 
tafttnnf- Concerning this extraordinary man, only on« 
action of farthei; "* circumftance is recorded with any ap- 
Lycurgus. p^arance of authenticity; a circumftance highly 
cfefcriptive both of his own charadler, and of 
the age in which he lived. Having beheld the 
harmony of the political machine, wbiph he had fo 
ftilfuUy contrived, he fummoned an affembly, and 
declared, that now he had but one new regulatioo 
to propofe , upon which, however , it was firft 
neceffary to confult the oracle of Delphi ; that , 
meanwhile, his countrymen ^vrho had feen the 
fuccefs of his labors , would engage that no alter* 
^tion fhould take place before his return. The 
Icings, the fcnate, and the people, ratified the 
engagement by a folcmn oath. Lyturgus under* 
took his journey ; the oracle predided the bappinefs 
which the Spartans fhould epjpy under his ^dmir* 
able lawrs; the refponfe Nvas tranfmitted to his 
country, where Lycqrgus himfelf determined ncvci: 
more •to return , convinced that the duration of 
the government yrhich he had eftabliffied would 
be bettef fecured by the eternal fanftity of an 
oath, than by the temporary influence of h^s o\vii 
perfonal prefence. 

'*** Some contradictory traditions coqe^rniiig his 4eftth are |^rf- 
ftrvtd in Plot, in tycurg. ^t J^itin* 1« lii.. 
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C H A P. I V. 

Stat€ o/ Greece after the AbolitioM ef Royah^. — 
Defcription of Laconta and Mejfenia, — Caufef of 
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AD the Greeks remained fubjeijl to kings ♦ chap, 
it is probable that they ^yould have continued iv. 
longer to exert their united valor againft the state of 
furro^inding Barbarians. The fucce(s(ul adven- ^^^"^1 
tures of the Argonauts, the glorious, though abolition 
fatal , expedition againfl: Troy , would have ani- ^^^^ 
mated the emulation and the hopes of fucceeding 
candidates for fame ; and the whole nation , being 
frequently employed in diftant and general enter- 
prifes , would , through the habits of mutual ia^ 
tercourfe, and the natural tend^ce of military 
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if n A r. fubordination , have been gradually moulded into 
IV, one powerful monarchy. This revolution would 
have given immediate tranquillity to Greece, but 
deftroyed the profped of its future grandeur. The 
honorable competitions of rival provinces muft 
have ceafed with their political independence; nor 
would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of 
acquiring , by a long and fevere apprenticefhip in 
aims, that difciplincd valor which eminently 
diftinguifhed them above other nations of anti- 
quity. In mod countries it has been obferved, 
that, before the introdudion of regular troops the 
-militia of the borders far excel thofe of the central 
provinces. Greece , even under its kings , was 
divided into fo many independent ftates, that it 
might be regarded as confiding entirely of frontier. 
Under the republican form of government, it was 
ftill more (ubdivided ; and motives of private 
ambition now co-operating with reafons of na- 
tional animofity, wars became more frequent, and 
battles more bloody and more obftinate. It is 
little to be regretted that fcarcely any materials 
remain for defcribing the perpetual hoftili^ies be- 
tween the Thebans and the Athenians ; "^between 
the latter and the Peloponnefians ; between the 
Phocians and Theffalians ; and , in general , be- 
tNveen each community and its neighbours. The 
long and fpirited conteft between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Mcffenians , is the only war of that age 
which produced permanent effeds. The relation 
of this obftinate ft'ruggle has happily come down 
to us 9 accompanied with fuch circumftances as 
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paipt the condition of the timies^ and anfwer the c H 4 F< 
main ends of hiftory. iv. 

The territories of Laconia and Meflfenia occu- D«forip« 
pied the fouthern regions of the Peloponnefus. The 
fliores of Laconia were wafhed by the eaftern , or 
the ^gean; thofe of Meffenia *, by the weftern, 
or the Ionian , Sea. The former country extended 
forty miks from eaft to weft , and fixty from north 
.to (buth. The ground, though roughened by 
mountains, like the reft of the Peloponnefus, 
abounded in rich and fertile vallies , equally adapted 
to the purpofes of cultivation and pofture. The 
whole country was anciently called Hecatonpolis \ 
from its hundred cities. They were reduced to the 
number of thirty • as early as the time of Lycur- 
gus. The decay or deftrudtion of Helos, Amyclae, 
Pharis , and Geronthae , and other lefs confiderable 
towns, gradually inereafed the populoufnefs of 
Sparta, the capital, fituate near the centre of La- 
conia , and almoft furrounded by the Eurotas. 
The other inland places of moft note were Gerenea, 
Thurium , and Sellafia, The fea-ports were Pra- 
fiae, Cyphanta, Zarax; Limera, famous for its 
vines; and Gythium, whofe capacious harbour 
was, in all ages, n^ore than fufficient to contain 

' Ifocrat. in Atchidam. callt tbe country Meiren6; Fanfiimai, 
MeiTefiia. 

* Strabo, 1. viii. p. 36a. mentions this only as a htariay; but it 
hii been always repeated* 

' Strabo iays, ** about thirty, ** and calls them 'srvlhJ^oUi ^ifi* 
Inla, little towns* ^ 
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e 9 4 F. tbc naval ftrcngth of Sparta *. In the time of 
IV. Lycurgus, the freemen, of full age, amounted to 
thirty-nine thoufand *. Thofe of full age are gene- 
rally reckoned the fourth part of the whole; fo 
that the free inhabitants of Laconia may' be com- 
puted at one hundred and fifty-fix thoufand, and 
the flaves, as will appear hereafter » probably ex- 
ceeded four times that number. 

" Meffenia was lefe extenfive , but more fertile < 
than Laconia ; and the former country , in ancient 
times y was proportionably more populous. Both 
kingdoms were principally fupported by agriculture 
and pafturage , their fubjeds never having attaine4 
any high degree of improvement in arts, manu- 
fadures , or commerce. Meffenia was , however , 
adorned by the feaports of Corone , Pylus , Me- 
thone , and Cyparyffus. The moft confiderabic 
inland towns were Andania, the ancient capital; 
the ftrong fortrefe of Eira ; the frontier town of 
Ampheia; and the celebrated Ithome, near to the 
ruins of which was ereded , by Epaminondas , the 
compai^atively modern city of Meffene. '. 

As the countries of Laconia and JVIeffenia were 
both governed by kings of the family of HeTciiles, 
and both inhabited by fubjeds of the fsume Doric 
race, it might have been imagined that fuch power- 
ful connexions would have drfpofed them to con- 
tinue in a ftate of mutual friendfhip ; or, if the 
ties of blood could not excite neighbouring dates 

^ Straho, 1. viii. p/ 363* etc. et Paufan. in Lacon. 

' Plut* in Tiycnr. 

^ Pi(u(a|i. ii^MeiTeq. «t Siuabo, 1. vUi. p. 3l$Q> CIC* 
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io a fe'ciprocarion of good offices , tliat they vrduld c ir A^fi 
at leaft have engaged them to tnaintain an iiioffen-^ W, 
five tranquility. The diifeient branches of the 
femily of He?cdes wete ihduc<ed by intercft, as 
Vrell as perfuaded by affedion , mutually to fup-» 
port each other. When the prerogative Was invaded ^ 

in any particular kingdom , it was natufal for the 
neighbouring princes to defend the caufe of royailty ^; 
and we find that, on feveral occafions , they ha4 
engaged t6 affift €ach other in reprefling the fac- 
tious turbukilce of the nobles, and the ^ditiou^ 
fpirit of the people. But wh^n the influence of 
the family of Hercules declined with th^ abolitioit 
of monarchy in moft countries of Greece, \hf^ 
capital of each little pdncipaUty j which alway^ 
enjoyed a pre-eminence in the national affemblies^ 
began to ufurp an Unlimited authority over thd 
neighbouring cities^ and to control , by its mu* 
uicipaljurifdidion , the general refolves of the' com^ 
Kttunity. Sparta had, irl this maiinet', extended 
her power over the fmaller towns bf Laconia. Thd' 
^alh of Helos, whofeinhabitants'had pcrtinacioufly 
tefifted this usurpation , Were levelled with thd 
ground , the dlizens reduced to the mdft miferabld 
flaveryj and a' law enadedby the Spartan council < 
which forbade , under feverc penalties , the emani 
fcipatibn t>f"th6' Helots ^ ot the felling of them 
into foreign countries , where they ihight entertaitt 
%he flattering hopes of regairliiig their loft liberty. • 
The fame tyrannical fpirit which governed th« ^ . 

meafures of the Spartans, had taken poflefifion of 

« ^ Ilbcut ill Ajtchiaam* -' ^. I 
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C' H A P. "which he pofTefled en the Lacedaemonian coaft.- 
IV4 The avarice of Eutphnus was not reftrained by 
ihe fenfe of duly, the principles of honor, or the 
iacred ties of hofpitality. Havihg fold the cattle 
to foreigners , who often came to purchafe that 
article in Laconia , be travelled to the Mefleman 
capital, and viftting his friend Polycharcs, lament* 
ed the lols of his property by the incurfion of. 
pijrates. 

AflkffiB- The frequency of fuch events would , probably, 

^ ^'* have concealed the fraud ; but a flave, whom Eu- 
dphhus fold along with the cattle ; having efcaped 
the vigilance of his new mafters , arrived |in time, 
to undeceive the generous credulity of Polychares. 
TBc perfidious Lacedaemonian, feeing his con^ 
trivance thus tinexpededly difconqerted , eodea^ 
voured to def^recate the juft refentmcnt of his 
friend, by the mofb humiliating confeflion of hi& 
guilt, and by infilling on the temptation of gain, 
the frailty of nature * ; the fincerity of his re- 
pentance, and his earnelb defirc of m«dcin^ immc-- 
diate reftitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he h^d' 
notany confiderable furti of money in his pofieflioti > 
Ivut if Polycharcs would allow his fan Co accottipany 

.; . him to |Lacedaemon i he would put iwto the bands 

of the youth the full price which 6e had received 
for his fatherV property. On this occafion it in 
eafier to pity the misfortune, thm e^cufe the 

^. •. Ef yocp 171 ti'J:c0)'yrtinji 0t»«/, Hat «Mav .jvovrwv, i^' *oif ./S/a§bM«^5« 
4Mixok ytyiv^oit, rot xs^^u //(.eyt^T^f oivxyxtif ixu^ PAUSAN. 

£t rinUr^t tofin ,p^re de tous Itft crimes* HENRUDE. ; 

•wcaknefs, 
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'^reakiiefeofthtlVteffenJan/TheyDuthhadnofooncr c ii A r, 
let foot on tht Laeeda^mbiii^ti territory , thah the iv. 
traitot Etrepferiiig ftiibbed him to the he^t. 

The afflicted fath^t, atftrtiblirtg hli friends ahtl 
followets, travdkdi td Sparta, ^nd iniplwed the 
juft vetige^hte 6f thfe IfeWs agiitift the accumulated 
guilt 6f perfidy arid murdef . Iti vaitt he rcpeitedfy 
addrcffed himfelf to the kitigs, tb the E^biri, to 
the fcitdte, artdtbthe affembly. The money, the 
eloquente, themtrigueiof fiuephnui, and, above 
all, his tharader of Spaftafi, prevailed ovei* the 
impotent folieitation<{ of a MtReniart ftfartget. P6- 
lycharei, provoked by tht ctucl difregard Of the 
Lacedaemoniatis to hl> juft demands , detttitiin^ed 
to return hoti^ ; but havihg loft his undei^ftan(i. 
ing through ragaand deffp^f , he aflaulted add fl^e^ 
feveral Spartan citizetis whom he m^t On the rbad ; 
and after thus quetiehing his rrfentment againfb 
the guilty iti the blood of the inbOceht, he Was 
cOndiided by the affiftatiee of his frietids to his 
native courttry. 

He had not lotig returned to Aftdatiia, when 
ambalTadors^ arrived from the Spartan feiiatfc , dfe- 
manding the perfon of ftich* an atrocious itid opfch 
offend<^r. The ]yle(fe6ian.< aflfembled to deliberate 
on thii recjueft; and AndrOtlfes and Antiochus , 
-who Were jointly invefted' with the rtgal pbU^if, 
having differed, as ufualiy happened, in their opi- 
each prince was fupported by the ftrength , 



tan fenatt 
demanfA ^ 
his perfoN. 



nions , 



of a numerous fadioh. The debate was decided 
by an expedient often ad6l)ted' in fuch ttiniultuary 
affemblies. Both parties had teboiirfe to aims. 
Vol. I. IVI 
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and the fedition being fatal to Androcles , the opi- 
nion of Antiochus prevailed > who declared againft 
delivering Polychares into the power of his enraged 
enemies. But Antiochus, though he denied the 
unreafonable demand of the Spartan ambaffadors, 
difmiffed them with a propofal, which left them 
no room to complain of injuftice. He offered, in 
the name of the Meffenian afTembly, to refer all 
the differences between the two nations to the re- 
fpedled council of the Amphidyons. This equitable 
propofal , which ill fuited the ambitious defigns of 
Sparta , was not honored with an anfwer from that 
Tepublic, who, defirous to acquire the rich fields 
of ^ MeCfenia i prepared for taking firms; and 
having completed her preparations, bpund her 
citizens J by oath , never to defifl^from hoflility till 
they had effeded their purpofe '*. 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 
tion had extinguifhed every fentiment of piety) 
they invaded the MeCTenian frontier , and attacked 
thefmall town of Ampheia, which,, from its ad- 
vantageous fituation on a rock, feemed equally- 
proper for infelling the enemy , and fecuring their 
own retreat". The time chofen for the affault 
was the dead of night, when the unfufpeding 
inhabitants repofed in full confidence of their ac- 
cuftomed fecurity^ There was neither centinel 

* 

*• Strabo eitpreffes this bath (Irongly but oddly, *OjuL0(rxvT€^ julti 

*" Having: fworn not to retarn home before' that they either tooli 
*' Meilbne , or that they all died. '* 
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fit the gates^ nor garrifon "within the place 
The alarm was immediately followed by exe- 
cution. Many Ampheians were affaffinatcd iti 
their bicds ; feveral fled to the akars of the god§,, 
the fandity of which proved a feeble protedion 
againft the Spartan cruelty; and a miferable rem- 
nant Scaped to diffufe the melancholy tidings of 
their unexped^ed calamity. ,} 

. On this important emergency Euphaes , , whd 
had fucceedcd tp the throne pf his father Art- 
^iochus, fummoned a general affembly of his coun- 
trymen to the plain of Stenyclara; where, after 
-hearing the opinion of others coitcerning the criti- 
]cal fituation of their affairs , he declared his own 
^ntiments, which were full of honor and magna* 
iiimity : "That the final event of the war was not 
^' to be conjedured by its unfortunate beginning; 
^ the Meflenians, though lefs inured to .ara)5» thaa 
5* their warlike opponents, would acquire both 
^' fkill and courage in purfuing the meafiires of a 
^ ^uft defence; and the gods , protedors of inno^ 
^^ cence, would make the ftruggle^ of virtwptt$ 
** liberty prevail over the rude affaults of violence 
^* and ambition." The difcourfe of Euphaes was 
received witti fhoutS of applaufc ; and the Meffe- 
ixian$, by advice of their king, aband6ned the opfen 
country, and fettled in fuch of their towns as were 
Jjeft fortified by art or nature , leaving the rf main^ 
jder tp the invafion of an enemy, with whqfe bra,< 
yery and nijjcnbers , their own. weaknels was yet un^ 
able to co'qtend. But while they kept within theio 
Wij^lsi they ^coflti^iu^d to excrcifc themfelyqi j^^ 
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4nKi$', and to acquire fuch vigor and difcipUnc, a9 
-finight enable them to oppofe the Spartans in the 
field. Four years elapfed from the taking of Am- 
pheia before they ventured to embrace this dan- 
5gerous meafure. During all that time, the Spar- 
tan* made annual incurfions into their count(|^, de- 
ftroyiitg their harvcfts , and carrying into captivity 
fuch ftraggling parties as they happened to furprife. 
They .took care , however , not to deftiolifh the 
•boufes^ to cut down the wood , or otherwife to dif- 
figure of defolate a country , which they already 
regarded as their own. 

- The Meffeniahs , <^n the Other hand, 11^ theif 
courage continued toincreafc, were not contented 
wth defending their own walls, but detached , iii 
fmall parties, theboldeftof their Watriofs to ravage 
the fea^oaft of L^conia. Encout^aged by the Aic- 
cefs^ of thefe predatory expeditions, Euphaes de* 
terx^itfcd to take the field with the flower of the 
Meffeniarf nation. The artny of fr^emt^n was at- 
tended by an innumerabte Crowd of flave^, tarry- 
teg WOod amd other materials neceflary forencartp- 
tttem. ' Thus prepared, they put themfelves in 
Ittotion, and, before they reached the frontier, 
•were feen hy the Spartan |garrifoti of Atnpheia, 
ivh0 Iftimediately founded the alarm of an ap- 
proaching cnertiy. The Spartans flew to armi^ 
with Wore than tiieir wotited alacrity, delighte3 
vrith the opportunity for which they had fo lorig 
wlhtd in vain, of deciding, atone blow, the tvent 
of a tedious war. The hoftile iirmies- approached 
with a celerity proportioned to the futy bf tfacit 
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refentment, and arrived, with high expeiJUtions , 
at the intermediate plain which Qverfpread thq* 
confines of the two kingdom?. But there the 
martial ardor of the troops received a check f 
which had not been forefeeq by their commanders^ 
The rivulet, interfecSing the plain, was fwelled 
by the rains into a torrent. This circumftancc 
prevented a, general engagement. The cavalry; 
alone (amounting on cither fide to about five hun-r 
dred horfe) paffcd near the head of the ravine, and; 
contended in an indecifivcflcirmifh; while the fury 
of the infantry evaporated in empty boafts and 
unavailing infults. Night infenfibly came on< 
during which the Meffenians fortified their camp 
with fo much flcill, that the enemy, rather than 
venture to ftorm it, preferred to return home, 
after an expedition, which, confidering their fupc-^ 
riority in numbers, appeared no lefs inglorious 
than inefFeduaU 

The pufillanimous behaviour of the Spartan 
army defervcd not the approbatioQ; o^ the fenate. . 
The fevere fathers of the republic upbraided the 
degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid re-, 
gard to the fan<Sity of the oath which they had 
taken, never to lay down their arms until they had 
completely fubducd the Meffenians. The fpirit of 
the fenate was foon diflFufed through the commu- 
nity ; and it was determined , in the general aflem- 
bly of the nation, to jpjrepare for carrying on a 
more fierce war than the enemy had yet expc* 
rienced. At the apprbach of autumn , the feafon 
always preferred for the predatory expeditions of 
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CHAP, thofe early times, all the Spartans of military age/ 
IV. as well as the inhabitants of the fubordinatc towns 
of Laconia, known by the general name of Lace- 
Number daemonians , were ready to take the field. After 
forces"' leaving a fufficient body of troops for the internal 
fafety of the country, the number that might be 
fpared abroad , probably amounted to about twenty 
thoufand men. This powerful army was ftill far* 
ther increafed by the confluence of ftrangers, par- 
ticularly the Affinians and Dryopians, who fled 
from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
lefs blamable than Sparta, for oppreffivc feverity 
towards her weaker neighbours, Befides this re- 
inforcement, the Spartans hired a confiderable 
body of archers from Crete , to oppofe the horfe 
and light infantry of the Meffenians. The ma- 
nagement of the expedition was intrufted to the 
Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus; the 
former of whom commanded the right, and the 
latter the left wing, while the central divifioh was 
committed to the difcretion and valor of Eury- 
leon , who , though born in Sparta , was defcended 
oF the royalrace of Theban Cadmus^ 
Second ea- Ancient writers have negleded to mention the 
oiymp."* fcene of this fecond engagement, which Paufanias 
X- 2* has, with more difFufivenefs than accuracy, de-^ 

fcribed in his hiftorical journey through Meflenia ; 
but it is reafonable \q conjedure , from this oraif- 
fion, that both the firft and jfecond battles hap- 
pened near the fame place , on the extenfivc 
plain which connedls the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms. 



A. C. 739. 
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. The Meffenians were inferior, both in numbers c H a ff« 
^nd in difcipline , but ardent in the caufe of every iv. 
thing moft dear to them. Euphaes headed their 
left wing, which oppofed the divifion of Theo- 
pompus; Pytharatus led the right; and Cleonnis 
commanded the centra* Before the fignal was 
given for charge , the commanders addreffed their 
refpedive troops. T^ieopompus, with Laconic 
brevity, ^' reminded the Spartans of their oath, 
" and of the glory which their anceftors had ac- 
*^ quired by fubduing the territories of their neigh- 
*^ hours. '' Euphaes , at greater length , animate^ 
his foldiers to vidtory , by defcribing the fatal coft* 
fequences of a defeat "Their lands and for- 
* tunes were not the only objeds of contention: 
^ they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty 
** in the unhappy fate of Ampheia , where all the 
** men of a military age had been put to the 
*^ fword; the women, as well as the children , with 
^ their ^ged parents , fubjeded to an ignominious 
^ fervitude; their temples burnt or plundered*; 
^^ the city levelled with the ground; and the 
*^ country defolated. The calamities, hitherto^ 
** confined to that little diftrid, would be diffufed 
^^ over the whole of their beautiful territory, unlets 
*' the adlive bravery of Mefifenia fliould now, by a 
" noble effort of patriotifm, overconoe the nujur 
^' bers and difcipline of Sparta. "^ Encouraged by 
the ardor of their prince, the TVlefTenians rather 
ran than naarched to the battle. As they ap- 
proached the enemy, they threatened them witb 
their eyes and geftures, reproaching them yfith an 
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Q H A P. iofitlablii siviiiitiy fpi* wwkh tpd power, on mxt^- 
IV. tur^ difregird to tbe lie^ of blopii, ao impiQu?-^ 
c^nt^iApt for tbw coipmQfi god? , wdpmiwferfjr 
for the rf vff f 4 Mme of Hercules ; the ^ckoow 
hdgfd fouoder and patron erf both kiugdooM, 
From words of reproftcb th^y made an csfy iranft- 
tion to dwdf of vjolwc^. Maoy quitted their 
ra«k5, jirvd ^{Tailed th^ ^nftb^ttled pbaten^ of the 
Spartans, Th^ wounded fp^nt the laft exertiws '* 
of their ftreiigtb it\ Ggnal 4^ of venge^ftce , or 
employed their laft br^^lh io conjuring their com- 
fiaoipai to imitatte th^ exaroplQ of their bravery ; 
and to maintain , by ^n honorable death . the fafety 
Yitrceneft and renpwn of their country. To t\^ generous 
Mc^'oAhe ^^^^^ ^^ *^ Meffeniaps, Sparta opfiofeid the af- 
combat. fvred intrepidity of difciplined valor. Her citi* 
»««• was , inured to the ufe of arm3 , cU>fed their ranks, 
and remained firW in their refpedive pofts. Where 
the enemy in any part gave vrayi they followed 
them with aa undifturbed progrefe; and endea- 
voured , by the continuance of regular exertion , to 
overcome the defultory efforts of rage, fury, and 
defpair'^ 

Such were the principal differences in the fenti- 
zQentsand conduA of two armies, both of which 

'* Agreeably to the melanrboly firmneGs of the advice afterwards 
givea by TyrtKUt to tkt Spartans , 

Kut Tig U9c9nirxtiv S'S'oct «x9vriT«ro. 

TYRTiEUS , edit- Glaf. p. 4. ver- 5. 
*' The mode of fightin{: ia that age is forcibly defcribed by 
Tyrtant* p. 7. edit. Glaf. AXXo( ri; w haSocf Auycro) sroo-i oi/uL^Tifoto'h 
t9 the cn4 of the poem. 
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>TBre alike ^nimtted by the J^ye of gk>i-y ^v4 the q n k Pf, 
dcfire of vengeance; paflSops yfhich they carrkd to xv» 
fttcb » length, tjbat there was no «icample> on either 
ftde, pf a foldier who deigned to feck for quarter, 
or who attempted to footh, by the promife of a 
large ranfem, the unrelenting cruelty of the vi<ftQr$. 
Emulation iuid avarice confpired in defpoiling the 
bodies of the flain, Amidft thi$ barbarous em-, 
pjoyn^ent^ vfhii^h cuftom only rendered honorable^ 
many met with an untimely fate 5 (or while they 
ftripped the dead with the raihnefs of blind avidity, 
they often expofed their own perfon§ to the darts 
^nd fwords of their enemies ; and fometimes the 
dying , by a fortunate wound , foothed the agonie$ 
of the prtfent moment, and retaliated their pafl 
foffering$ on their unguarded drfpoilers. 

The kings, who had hitherto been fatisfied with thc spat. 
leading their troops to aflion, and fharing the. Jjy^"^^^ 
common danger, longed , as the battle began to kings pre. 
warm , to fignalize their valor in finglc combat, p*'* *® ^'^^ 
With this defign Theopompus, liftening only to^ fingV 
his courage, firft marched towards Euphaes, who, «w«»4i) 
feeing him approach , cried out to his companions, 
*' Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody-- 
^< minded Polynices '*, who, at the head of an 
^' army of flrangers , levied war againft his native 
"country, and, with his own hand, flew a bro- 
" thej , by whom , at the fame inftant , he himfelf 
"was flain ? In like manner does Theopompus, 
"with unnatural hatred, perfecute his kinfmen 

'♦ See above , p. »€. ' 
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Its remote 

confe- 

^uencfs. 



"of the i*ace of Hercules; but 1 truft he (hall 
"meet the punifliment due to his impiety." At 
fight of this interefting fpedacle, the troops were 
infpired ^ith new ardor, and the battle rag^d 
•with redoubled fury. The cbofen bands , who re- 
fpedively watched the fafety of the contending 
princes ^ became infenfible to perfonal danger, and 
only folicitous to preferve the facred perfons of 
their kings. The ftrength of Sparta, at length, 
began to yield to the adivity of her rivals. The 
troops of Theopojmpus were broken and thrown 
into diforder ; and the reludant prince was himfelf 
compelled to retire. At the fame time the right 
wing of the Meffenians, having loft their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus 
and his Spartans : But neither this general, nor 
king Euphaes, thought proper to purfue the flying 
enemy. It feemed mor« expedient to ftrengthen , 
with their vidlorious troops, the central divifions 
of their refpedlive armies, which ftill, continued to 
fight with obftinate valor, and doubtful fuccels. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
which had proved extremely humiliating to both 
parties ; for next morning neither offered to re- 
new the battle , neither ventured to ered a trophy 
of vidory ; while both craved a fufpenfion of arras, 
for the purpofe of interring the dead; a demand 
generally conftrued as an acknowledgment of 
defeat. 

Although the immediate effedsof the battle were 
alike deftrudive to the Spartans and to the Mef 
fenians , its reihote confequences were peculiar) 
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ruinous to the latter. They were lefs rich and 
lefs numerous than their opponents; their army 
Could not be recruited with the fame facility ; 
many of their flaves were bribed into the enemy's 
fervice^ and a peftilential diftemper, concurring 
with other misfortunes , reduced them to the laft 
extremity of diftrefs. The Spartans, meanwhile, 
carried on their annual incurfiohs with more than 
ufual cruelty, involving the hufbandman, with his 
labors , in undiftinguilhed ruin , and deftroying 
by fire and fword the wretched inhabitants of the 
unfortified cities. The miferable ravages to which 
thefe cities were continually expofed , obliged the 
IVlefTenians to abandon them , and to feek refuge 
among the almoft inacceffible mountains of Ithome ; 
a place which, though fituate near the frontiers of 
Laconia, aflForded them the fecureft retreat amidft 
their prefent calamities, being ftrongly fortified by 
nature , and furroundcd by a wall , which bid 
defiance to the battering engines known in that 
early age 

The Meflenians , thus defended againft external 
aflaults , were ftill expofed to the danger of perilh- 
ing by famine. The apprehenfion of this new 
calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings 
of their unhappy fituation, and increafed the hor- 
rors of the peftilence which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men cooped up within a narrow 
fortrefs. Under the preffurc of prefent, and the 
dread of future evil , their minds were favorably 
difpofcd for admitting the terrors of fuperftition. A 
melTenger was fent to Delphi to* inquire by what 
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CHAP, 
IV. 
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facrificc they might appeafe the refentment of thft 
angry gods. On bis retarn to Ithomfe, be de- 
dared the ftern anfwer of the god , which demand-^ 
cd the innocent blood of a virgin of the royal race*- 
The Mcflenians prepared, in full aflcmbly, to obey^ 
the horrid mandate. The lots were call, and the 
daughter of Lycifcus was declared worthy of aton- 
ing, by her blood, for the fins of the prince and 
people : But the father , who was only a diflant 
branch of the royal family, allowed his paternal 
aflfe<Sipn to prevail over the didates of both his 
patriotifm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe-* 
bolus, a diviner, oppofed the facrifice, afferting 
that the pretended princefs was not what Ihe ap- 
peared, but a fuppofiutious child, whom the arti- 
fice of the wife of Lycifcus had adopted to conceal 
her barrennefs.* While the remonftrances of the- 
diviner engaged the attention of the affembly, Ly- 
cifcus privately withdrew his daughter, and, efcap- 
ing unobferved through the gates of Ithome, fought 
protedlion, againft the cruelty of fortune and of 
his friends, among the unrelenting enemies of hi^ 
country. 

He had already made confiderable progreCs in 
his journey towards Sparta, when the difcovery of 
his departure threw the Meflenians into great con- 
flernation; nor is it eafy to determine what might 
have been the effed oi their fuperftitious terrors, 
had not Ariftodemus, another branch of the Her- 
culean (lock , and fliil lefs didinguiflied by birth 
than merit , voluntarily offered to devote his own 
child for the public faiety. But this facrifice was 
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likewife oppofed by a youth, who, paflSonately In C tt a P* 
love with the intended vidim, cried out, that the XV. 
young lady had been betrothed to him, and that ^er lover 
it belonged to her deftincd hulband , not to her thj, jefign, 
inhuman father, to difpofe of her life and fortune* 
When his noify clamors were little regarded by 
the aflembly, he had the effrontery to affert, that 
the daughter of Ariftodemus could not anfWer the 
condition required by the oracle ; that, even be- 
fore the nuptial rites had been confummated , flie 
had pitied the violence of his paflion , and that 
now Ihe carried in her womb the fruit of theit 
unhappy loVes. Ariftodemus, hearing this decla- 
tation, was (eized with rage and indignatioii at the 
unmerited difgrace thrown on his family. "It 
** then appeared , '* fays an ancient author '*^ 
** with what eafe deftiny tarnifhes the feeble 
** virtue^ of men , as the flime of a rive/ does 
" the (hinlng ornaments which cover its humid 
^ bed. " The angry father plunged his djaggei: Sfaeisflain 
into the breaft of his unfortunate daughter, apd, ^J"*** 
with horrid barbarity , opening her womb in the 
prefence of the amazed affembly, demanded jus- 
tice on the infamous impoftor who had traduced 
her virtue. The Meffenians were ftill farther irri- u 

tated againft the youth , in confequence of the 
opinion of Ephebolus, who declared that another 
victim muft be fought to appeafe the ^nger of the 
gods , becaufe Ariftodemus had facrificed hij 

" FafifMat». p. »St. Tli(v nrigtit' JOitisff tlie fdpeiftidoB. oC 
antiqiiity « but ivill 9p9tu». in medtrn timcs^ a J09f txcoft for fu^k 
k sbockiBg barbarity. 
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daughter, not in obedience to the oracle , but to 
gratify the impetuous paflion pf his own ungo- 
vernable foul. The rage of the affembly would 
have fpeedily fent the lover to attend the fhade of 
his miftrefs; but fortunately he was beloved and 
pitied by king Euphaes, whofe authority controul- 
cd, on this occanon, the audacious infolence of ^ 
prjeft, and checked the wild fury of the popq- 
lace. The king afferted that Apollo had 
reafon to complain of their difobedience ; Th^ 
god demanded the blood of a virgin, a virgin had 
been flain; but neither did the Pythia determine^ 
nor belonged it to them to inquire , by whofe 
hands , or from what motive , the vidim Should 
be put to death. 

The oracle, thus favorably interpreted by th^ 
wifdom of the prince, not only allayed the frantjp 
rage, but reftored the fainting hopes ^ of thp 
people. They deterhiined to defend their capital 
to the laft extremity ; and this generous refolutioo^ 
-which tbey maintained inviolate during the courfc 
of feveral years, was juftified by obftinate exertipnj 
of valor. 

, The fpirited and perfevering efforts of the Mef- 
fenians, as well as the proud tyranny of Sparta^ 
tended to procure, to the weaker ftate, fcverajl 
ufeful alliances among the neighbouring republics. 
Of all the communities inhabiting the Pelppon.- 
ncfus, the Corinthians alone, as a maritime and 
commercial i)eoplc, entertained little jealoufy of 
the Spartans; while^th* Argives and Arcadians, 
from proximi^ of fituation, as well af interfsrencd 
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^ iatereft and ambition, held the difciples of Ly- .c H A e» 
curgus in peculiar daceftation. By the afliftance of iv« 
tikttt powerful allies , the Meflenians gained confi- 
derable advantages in two general engagefaients ; 
in the former of which their king Euphaes , be- 
trayed by the ardor of fuccefs into an unequal Their 
combat , was overpowered by numbers , and flain JJ,*J^|^'^ 
in the adion. The valor of Ariftodemus was 
called by the voice of the people to fill the vacant 
throne; and his condudt in war juftified the high 
opinion entertained of him by his countrymen. 
For five years he baffled the afpiring hopes of the 
Spartans ; defeated them in feveral dcfultory ren- 
counters; and, in a pitched battle, fought near 
the walls of Ithom^ , overcame the principal 
ftrength of their republic, aflifted by that ^ of the 
Corinthians^ 

This vidory , though obtained by (Iratagem 
rather than by fuperiority of courage or difcipline^ 
threw the Spartan fenate into the greateft perplex- 
ity, and deprived them of the expedlation of putr 
ting a fpeedy , or even a fortunate, end to the war. 
In their diftrefs they had recourfe to the feme jtn^n,^^, 
oracle, which had relieved the afflidions of the itagth ftir- 
Meflenians* As the policy of the god feldokn «n<>«*^" 
fent away, in ill humor, the votaries of his flirine, 
the deftrudion of Ithome was announced with 
prophetic obfcurity. The Spartans, with revived 
hopes, again took the field; and their new ardor 
was fuccefsful in feveral (kirmiihes with the Met 
fenians, who, haraflcd by an open, were ftiJl ttiore 
fatally opprefied by a fecrec foe. The people were 
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4 kt f. again tthtd with luperftitiouu t^tov^. Dre&his , 
•It. vifidtis^ and other pfodigte* confirmed th^ ttte- 
-kncholy preditaion of Ajjolld. The impatient 
•wmper of Ariftodetnus tuade him withdraw, by a 
•Vblunt^ry dtath, from the evils which threatened 
his country. The othet leaders of gteateft re- 
ftiyih^. tiDwti had periBied in the field. Ithomfe, deprivetl 
A?a724. '^f ^^ prifteipal fupport, attd iftirefted more clofely 
' than before , wa« eompelled , afker a fiege of five 

^bhth«, to fubmit to the flow bat irrefiftible im- 
^reffiOA<i of famifte. Such of its inhitbitatit^ as 
^trt entitled tb the benefit of hofpit!ility in Sicyort, 
-Argo^, or Arcadia, travelled with all poflible ex- 
pedition into- ehofe countries. The fAcred families, 
iWho were attached to the mtniftry of Ceteji, fought 
^a fec\if^ refuge among the venerable priefts of 
Eleufis , in Attica. The greater part of the 
people difperfed thcmfelves through the interior 
ttowns and village^ endeavouring, in the obfcurity 
-of their andent habitations , to elude the induftri- 
^ms fearch of art unrelenting enemy ". 
Conre. The Lacedaemonians , having thus obtained 

thS''^ 1K)(ftffion of the Meftenian capital, difcovered 
'M«iAftM fignal gt^titude to their gods, fidelity to theit 
^^ ' aUiei, and cruelty to their enemies. Ithome was 
^emoliihed to the foundation. Of its fpoil , three 
tripods were confeCrated to Amy clean Apollo. 
Thefirft was adorned with th^ image of Venus, 
the fecond with that of Diana, and the third with 
&e figures of Geres and Proferpine, To the 
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Afliniaris , who Bad' aflifted them \vith peculiar c h a Iv 
ilacrity iii the ^ar, the Spartans gave iHat teautifui iv. 
bortion of the Meffenian Coaft, \^hich afTumed, and 
long retained, the ninie or its rie>^ inhabitants. 
They rlew&rded the good intentions of tbe Met 
fenian Androcles; Afrhb, at the commencement of 
the i^ar , had difcovered his partiality fdr Sparta, 
by beftb>^iiig on hi^ delfcendants the fertile diftritt 
Hyamia. The reft of the Mefleniaii nation were 
treated with all the ngdt of Spartin policy. They 
were obliged tb take ah o^th of allegiance to their 
J)roud vidors , tb pMeht them fevery year wit^ 
half the jprodiice df their foil , arid , under pain of 
the ifevereft |)uriifBment, to appear in mourniner 
fcabits , at the funerals 6i the Spartan kings an4 
Imagiftrates *'. 

' 'After the clofe of the firftMeffenian war, Greece state br 
tibbejlh, for fever^l yeats, to have'eh joyed an linufual ^''•.*^f "* 

J^ ' . ,.„/ r^ * \ it ! ; . that time. 

degree of tranquillity, reace promoted population ; 
and the inhabitants oiF PeloJ)cinnefus continued to 
diffufe their huraei-oui colonies idver the iflands ot 
Sicily and Corcyra , as well as over the JTouttiern 
divifioii of Italy, afterwards knoWn by tte name 
bf Magna Graefcia ". In this delicious country ^twd 
tonfidefable eftabliflimetits S^ere fbrrded , abput 

'^Piiiraii. liiU ^ 

^ ^'^ This iMiat\ as iiriit €e proved iierek^^r, denoted tBe Greek ^ 
fettlementt both '^ Italy and Sicily. The colonies there became , in 
|»rogrersoiFtime, perhaj^s .more confideral>le than the mother -coiin try. 
Their proceedings will be f^lly related in the following work; hHi 
not until tiitfr ttaitiaQtions ^\tt iiito ^lie geacrJU I^fterii of OreciaA 
politics. ' • . ♦ 

Vol. t jf 
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t B kv. the fame time, the one at Rhegium, and the 
iVt ' other at Tarentum. Rhegium , fituate on th^ 
fouthern extremity of the continent, foon acquired 
the afcendant over the neighbouring cities; and 
Tarentum , having become the moft powerful 
community on the eaftern coaft , had the honof 
of giving name to the fpaciousbay, which penc# 
traces fo deeply into Italy, that it almoft unite* 
the Tufcan and the Ionian feas. 

The particular caufes which occafioned, or th^ 
Various confequences which attended , thcfc feveral 
ijiigrations, are not related in ancient hiftory ; the 
Lacedaemonian eftablifhment at Tarentum was alone 
marked by fuch cirgumftances as have merited, oa 
account of their fmgularity, to be handed down t9 
fucceeding ages. 
The tare- During the fecond expedition " of the Spartans 
d8im«iii. agrainft Meffenia , the army , confiftine of thf 

ans found ^ r • • • i i i • j i 

Tarentum greatef part of the citizens who had attamed the 
ii> Italy, military age, bound themfelves, by oath, not to 
return home until they had fubdued their enemies^ 
This engagement detained them feveral years in 
the field, during which Sparta , inhabited only by 
women, children, and helplcfs old men, produced 
, J30 fuccc'cding generation to fupport the future 
glories of the republic. Senfible of this inconvc- 
t)ience , which , in a warlike and ambitious ftate, 
furrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might 

• #• 

If They bad taken tbe fame oath in the firft expedition : bnt it 
appears from I'.anOiniat, that they did not obferve ic. The fenatara 
^ upbraided the youth wi'h cowardice and contempt of their oat^ 
iu>jcir Hou rar ipud vmiQ^^tctu i'AUSAN. p, 228. 
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liaverbcen produAive of the nSoft danger6us,coii. h A 1^ 
fcquences, the fcnate recalled fuch young men as, iV, 
l\aving left their country before they had attained 
the military age, were not under any obligation to ' 
keep the field ; and enjoined them to affociate ^ 

proniifcuoufly with the married wromen, that the 
city mighty thw? be preftrved from decay and 
dcfolation. The children horn of thcfe ufeful , 
though irregular connexions, were dil^inguiihed 
by the name of Parthenise.; probably denoting 
the condition of their mothers **. They had nd 
certain father; nor were they entitled, though 
citizens of Sparta , to any private inhericancd* 
Thefe circiimftanees kept them a diftind body, the 
members of which were attached by the ftricSeft 
^iendfhip to qach other , and hoftile to the reft 
pf the commixnity. 

- Thi^ dangerous difpofition was dill farther coafpi* 
increafed by the iipprudeat behaviotir t)f the racy of th^ 
Spartans, who, on their return from the conqueft f^i^a^** 
pf Meffenia, treated the Partheniae wi^l^ the ilioft lots. 
Jtiperciliou^ contempt. The young itidl could 
fndufe poverty and misfortune, but could not 
bropk difgrace* Tbeir unhappy fituatipn , and 
the impatience with which rfiey fubmitted to 
it, naturally conneded them with dac Helots, 
thofe miferable flaves whofc juft indignation ever 
prompted them to revolt from the cruel tyranny 
of their mailers. A confpiracy was formed; tht 

*• Uxf^mot^. Filits natiis ex fa, qvm ^num ductretttr, virjo 
Jien erat. ARISTOTT. Folit- 1. v. «. ?• 

N 8 
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ft A P. day, place, and fignal were determined, upoA 
jy. which the Partiieniae and Helots , armed with 
concealed daggers, and with the moft hoftile fury, 
Ihould retaliate, in the public affembly , their paft 
^ fufferidgs andinfalts on the unftifpeding fuperiority 

of the proud lords of Sparta. The time approached^ 
^nd the defign W^as ripe for execution, when the 
prefident of the affembly ordered the crier to 
proclaim j That none prefent fliould throw up 
his cap (for that had been the fignal appointed 
by the confpiratbrs ) ; and thus clearly intimated 
that the plot had been difcovered, and that the 
Spartans were prepared to meet and to overcome 
the dangefousf treachery of their dependants. 
We are nbt informed of the punifbtnent inflided 
on the Helots, or whether, as the confpiracy 
had been laid open by one of their number^ 
the merit of art individual Vras allowed to atone 
for the guilt of the fociety. The Partheni*, 
however, were treated with a remarkable degree 
of lenity Hfuggefted , probably , by the fears 4 
rather tSan by the humanity of Sparta *\ They 
were not only allowed to efcape unpuniihed from 
their native country , but furnifhed with ivery 
thing neceffat-y fot undertaking a fuccefsful expe- 
dition againft the neighbouring coafts ; and thus 
enabled to eftablifli themfelves under their leadef 
Phalantus ^ in the delightful receffes of the Tareiii 
tine gulph **. 
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The Spartans, v^hcn delivered from the danger c q A P^ 
of this formidable confpiracy , enjoyed , above iv» 
thirty years, domeftrc as well as public peace. The MeCi 
until again difturbed by the revolt of the Mefle- p"eptret6 
i^ians. The dilhonorable conditions impofed on reyoiv, 
that people, the toilfome labors to vrhicb moft 
of them were neceffarily condemned, in order to 
produce the expeded tribute ; the natural fertility 
of the foil, augmented by induftry, and augmenti^ 
ing in its turn the populoufnefs of the country; all 
thefe caufes confpired to flbarpen their rcfentment^ 
to embittcr'Cheir hofluHty, and to determine them, 
at every hazard, to expofe their fortune to the 
decifion of the f word. The negligence of Spar;ta 
was favorable to the progrefs of rebellion. While 
fhe degraded the Meffenians by the .moft humiliat- 
ing marks of fervitude; 0\e allowed them, however, 
tp retfliild their cities, ta affemble in the.publip * 
places, and to communicate to each other their 
mutual grievances and coniplaints. . To reward 
the fervices of Androclcs , the Meflenian king., , 

{he had bellowed on his family tl\e rich province 
pf Hyamia; but the defcendants of that prince 
preferring the duties of patriotifm to the di<aates 
of gratitude, countenanced and encoijraged the 
warlike difpofitions of his cojuatrymen. The young 
men of Andania longed to take up arms. They oiymp^ 
^were headed by Ariftomeoes, a youth defeended ^''^'^g^^ 
from the ancient line of Meflenian kings , adorned 
• with the moft extraordinary qualities of mind 
and body , and whofe exploits , if inftead of being 
(ung by p^hjanus, and related by Pajufanias, they 

N 3. . 
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e- M A ?• had been dcfcribed by Xcnophon , or celebrated 
IV, by Hoipef , vrould place him in the ftrft rank of 
Grecian heroes, 
^btujiiac. In entering upon this memorable war the 
fifta^ce Meffeni^ns confulted the didiites of prudence, at 
Ariivcf* tjie fame iittic that they indulged the motives of 
ap^d Area, ^tiimofity ai>d ambition. Before difcoveriiig their 
^ia»«- intention to take arms, they difpatched meflenger^ 
to the Arcadians and Argives, iritimatiiig their 
inclination to throw pff the yoke of Sparta , prOh 
vided they copld depend On the hearty afliftanc* 
of their ancient allies. The Argives and Arca- 
dians were nsiturally enemies to their warlike arid 
l^mbitious neighbours; and, at this particular 
jundurc, the enmity of the former towards Spart:^ 
was, by recent injuries, kitidled into ifefcr^tment. 
Both qations confirmed , by the moflr flattering 
promifes , the refolution of the Meffeniaos , who , 
with uncommon unanimity and concert, fought 
deliverance from the oppreflQve fevcrity 0f theiif 
tyrants. . ' 

The battle The fifft engagement was fought at Dcrae , i^ 
ofDerae. village ofMeflenia. The foldiers, on both fides, 
behaved with equal bravery ; the Vidory was 
jjravery doubtful ; but Ariftomeucs , the Meflenian, 
taLTo(' 3^^"^^^^ unrivalled glory and renown. On the 
Atiiiome. field of battle he was fajuted king by the admir« 
#e$. ing gratitude of his countrymen. He declined , 

however, the dangerous honors of royalty,' 
declaring himfelf fatisfied with the appellation 6f 
General, which, in that age, implied a fuperiority 
in martial exercifes, as well as in the knowledge 
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df war, and iQ the experience of command. The o H A F« 
Meffeniaa excelled in all thefe , and poffeffed^ iv. 
befides, a degree of military enthufiafm, which ^ 
9$ it was employed to retrieve the defperate affairs 
of his country, dcferves to be for ever remembered 
^fid admired Senfible how mUch depended on the 
aufpicious beginning of the ^war, fee immediately 
inarched to Sparta, entered the city, which wai 
neither, walled nor lighted, during night; and 
fqfpended in the temple of Minerva a buckler; 
inftribed with his name, as a monument of hii 
fuccefs , againil the enemy, and an offering td 
procure the good^will of that warlike goddefc. 
. 1 he hardinefs of this exploit was rivalled by the 
fmgular intrepidity of his companions Panormus 
and Gonippus. While the Lacedaemonians cele* 
brated, jn their camp, the feftival of their heroes 
C^ftor and Pollux , the two youths of Andania, 
inounted on fiery ftee^Js , with lances in their 
hands, an4 a purplei^ mantle flowing over their white 
yeftments,.prefented themfelves in the midft of thi 
joyous affembly. The fuperftitious crowd, diffolved 
in mirth and. wine, imagined that their heavenly 
protedors had appeared in a human form, in order 
to grace the feftival eftabliQied in their honor *^ 
As they approached , unarmed , to pay their 
obeifance to the divine brothers of Helen, the 
young Mefleniaps couclied thoircipears, attacked 



The fingu* 
lar exploit* 
of Panor. 
mus and 
Gonippui. 



, ^rpmifanias, p. a<5. Howcfcr (Urprifiag tbis credntity ma^ 
appear in the prefent age, it is attefted by the Aoft onqueftionabU 
f videace. Striking iaftanoes of it will oocor sa later ;periods of ttit 
Qtuk hiiory. 
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the multitude; \Yitb iitefiftiUl e iuiy, flew them Wlt^ 
their -Nye^ptons, or trQd them down with theic 
hprfcs, and, before (;he affembly i5ccoy.cred frotB^ 
its furprijje and, CQnfternatiQt\, fct 0]^,t, in t^kunph, 
pn their ^'etprn ^o Andania. ' 

Tbcf)? exploits , and othei!$ b£ a,, fimikr kind, 
V^hicb ^xc 5iot parjticulady riecorded^ 'v^ere fofiicient;[ 
to alarnjt. the (ear^ oif the .Spar,tans , and to naake^ 
them fcpk the advice of ApoUo. The oracle, wher^ 
cpnfulted by what me^ns they:raiight change the 
fuccpfe of the war, prd^rcd them to demand ^ 
general from Athens ; a telponfe highly n?prtifying. 
to the high Spartan Ijpirit , a^s their, own kings ; 
defcend-ed from Hercules, were, the conftkutionat 
commanders of their arjuies. In compliance I 
however* with the rpaiidate of the god, the haugh^ 
tinefi of Sparta was oblige4 to make a requeft 
which the jealoufy of Athensi durft not venture 
id rcfpfe. The Atheni^s , when informed of the 
pracle, immediately difpatched <to Sparta, Tyrtaeus^ 
^[mm who,^ like every Athenian citizen, had; 
indeed,' borne*arms, but who had never beei^ 
<liftiogui{hed by any rank in the army. He was 
^hiefly known to his fellow-citizens as a poet; a' 
ichara(9;er in which' be has been juftly admired by 
iuGpeediqg agesi **. Ameiig the Spart;ai?s, hqweveri 



'^♦'fnfignis* Homeruj , 

X^ttaeuj'que m|#cs'^il»os in martu belU* 



Veriibus exacuit. 



HQR. 



^hrec poems of Tyrtsus » oostaiains the. praire of valor , are pre- 
served in Stobaeus ; a fhurtb on the fame fubj eft. is the oniy oration 
iiQw. remaininir o^ Lyeurgus the Athenian orator, tlie friend and 
rival of Demoflhenes. A kw detached couplets may alp) lit read 
in StrabQ and PauCanias. 
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fce ^as regarded as the facrcd meffenger of the ( 
divinity ; ahd his verfes were fuppofed to convey 
the iiiftrudions and fentimcnts infpired by his 
heavenly protedor. 

The heroic valor of Ariftomencs long conti- 
nued to prevail againft the force of the oracle , as 
well as atgainil all the other enemies of Meffenia. 
He defeated the Spartans in three fucceflive enr 
gag^nients , the circumftances of which are fpt 
fimilar , that they have frequently been confounded 
with each other. They were all fought in the 
plain of Sjtenyclara , and the moft remarkaWe at a 
place called the Boar's Monunrcnt , from * a tradi- 
tion that Hercules had anciently fecrificed there an 
animal of that fpecies. The Meflcnians were rein- 
forced by the affiftance of their allies of Elis and 
Sicyon, as well as of Argos and Arcadia. The 
Spartans were followed by the Corinthians, their 
ancient confederates, and by the citizens of Le- 
prea, who chofe to feek the protection of Sparta, 
tather than fubmit to the government of Elis. 
The combined army was commanded by Anax- 
'^der the Spartan king, whofe influence , however, 
was rivalled by the authority of Hecatseus the di; 
viner, and of Tyrtaeus die poet. The Meffenians 
had not a poet worthy of being oppofed to Tyy- 
taeus ; but the predidions of their diviner Theocles 
were able , on fonie occafions , to promote or to 
.Tcftrain the ardor of Ariftomenes himfelf. 

The fuccefo of the engagement >vas chlefljr 
pwii^g to the fpiritcd e^certioil of the IVIeffeniaii 
^ener^L At the head pf a fiuall b^nd of choim 
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H A p. companions, he charged the priticipal divifion of 
IV. the Spartan array, commanded by the king ia 
perfon. ' The refiflance was .ohftinatc , land lafted 
for feveral hours. When the Spartans be^an to 
pv^.way, Ariftomenes ordered, a ne>v:body of 
troops to complete his fuccefs, to rout and purfuo 
the enemy. He, with his little but determine^J 
' band , attacked a fecpnd divifion of the LaCedae^ 
jnqnians, which flill continued firm in its poft. 
Having compelled thefe alfo to retreat, he, with 
.;^n3a2ing rapidity, turned the valor of fbis troops 
againft* a thir4 » and then againft a fourth bri- 
gade **, both of which giving groupd, the wholes 
army was put to fl[ight, and piirfued with great 
{laughter. The merit of thefe atcbiey:ements was, 
on the return of Ariftomenes , celebrated with 
great pomp at Andania. The men received their 
favorite hero with joyous acclamation^ ; and the 
women , ftrowing his way yritb flowers ^ fung in hi| 
praife a. ftajiza that has reached modern tijmes 4 
cxprefling , with elegant fimpliqity i the glorious 
vidory obtained over the Lacedapn&onians. 

The tribute of juft applaufe paid to the virtues 
fOti Ariftomenes infpired.him with a generous am^ 
bition to deferve the fincereft gratitude of his 
jpountrymen. With unremitting a<aivJty he con^ 
linued, >yith his little bawd of faithful adherents^ 



^^ Pauraoias' aoknpwfedset tKat tli« exploits ef Ariftomenes* In 
Ihit eir^agement, almofl exceed belief* PauCaiu Meifen. Tbere is 
a remarliLabile coincidence in the character and exploits, as well as in 
the Gtuation , of Ariftomenes , and thofe of the celebrated ScottisJk 
patriot^'qraUace^. Vid. Bii«liaa. BUI. Scot. 1. vlii. paifim. 
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t^ over^rup the hoftile territory, to deftroy the c n k V0 
ifefencclefs villages , and to carry the inhabitants IV. 
into fervitudc- The towns of Pharae , Carya , and 
Egil^ fucceflBvely C3?perienced the fatal effeds of 
Jiis ravages, In the firft, he fouqd a confiderablc 
booty , in money . and commodiities ; in the fe^ 
pond , he found a booty ftill more precious , th6 
daughters 6f the principal inbabitaAts dahcing in 
the chorus of Diana , whom he honorably pro- 
te<fled againft the licentious violence of his fol- 
lowers , and reftorcd , uninjured , for the ranfom 
pfifered by their parents. After attacking Egila, 
Ariftdmenes tnet with an unexpe(Jled check from 
die enthufiafm of the Spartan matrons , who were 
pfiering facrifice to Ceres in a neighbouring 
temple , long held in peculiar veneration. As 
foon as they perceived the approach of the enemy , 
the vron|n , who , according to the inftitutions off 
Lycurgi^, had been trained to all the manly t%* 
crcifes of the other fex , iffued forth from the 
temple, and aflkiiing the Meflenians with knives, 
Jiatchcts, burning torches, and the other inftrU- 
pients of facrifice, threw them into diforder, 
wounded feveral of the foldiers , and feized the 
perfon of thefr commander. Next day, however, 
Ariftomenes was delivered from captivity , through 
the good offices of Archidamea , prieftefs of 
Ceres , whofe fufceptible heart had long admired 
and loved tiie merit and renown of the bf ave Mef- 
fenian. . . 

The amazing fuccefs of the Meffenians , which, The Spaiw 
4^ the 9ovirfe of three years bad been interrupted ^"fjlly 

TyrtKVt. 
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^ H A p. only by this inconfidcrablc accident, difpofed tfreji 
IV. Spartan kings to abandon the war , and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honor and advantages 
ivhich they had fo bravely earned. This refolutign 
vras approved by the feoate and alTembly. The 
allies of Sparta readily adopted the fame opinion*. 
Tyrtaeus alone oppofed the di%raccfal meafurc^ 
with all the force of his authority. The facred 
charader of the bard , with the divine influence of 
bis poetry, prevailed; and the Spartans again 
entered Melfenia with an army , as numerous and 
powerful as any they had before C€>lle(fbe4- But ak 
iight of the Meflenian troops, headed by Arifto.* . 
inenes,.they were thrown into new confternation^ 
The dreaded prowels of their heroic antagonift, 
which they hadfo often and fo fatally experienceds 
continually prefcnted itfclf to their minds ; and 
the infpired arts of Tyrtaeus were agaiiMiecefiary 
to refift the iiicreafmg panic. A fecona time he 
xevived their drooping courage, while he expatiated . 
on the glory of ancient warriors; the magnanimity 
oi defpifing fettune ; the praij(e and honors of 
^yalor; the joys and rewards of victory**. Thefc 
jCentiments , didated by. the true fpirrt of heroilin , 
^fired their niinds with martial ardor. Difregard- 
ing the (weetis of life, they longed for an; honor- 
j^hlc deaths One confideration only ( fuch viras the 
fuperftitipa. of ancient times) damped the generous 
vrarmth that aairaated their fouls. In an engage* 
tnent, which there was every reafon to believe 

V Tyrtaeus , fir ^ ind ^ tiiU GlatJg* 
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l^ould be fought with the mod obftinate valor on ^ ^ j^^ 
both fides , v^hat crowds of warriors muft fall > jy^ 
whofe bodies j heaped together in horrid cbnfufion^ 
could not be recognifed by their friends ^ Or obtain ^ 
with due folemnity , the facred rites oiF funeral . 
This melancholy thought , which chilled the boldeft 
hearty with religious horror , might have formed an 
infurmountable obilacle to their fucceis , had ndk 
dieii" terrors^ been removed by the prudefnt mif- 
fionary of Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtaeus , 
^ach foldier tied a token ^ infcribed with his name 
and defignation , round his right arm , by means of 
which his body , however disfigured *' ^ might be 
Jcnown to his friends and kindred. Thus fortified 
againft4:he piily illufion that cbuld alarm the minds 
of men who preferred death to a defeat , they rufh-i 
ed forward to attack their dieaded, and hitherto 
victorious, foes. 

The Meffeniajj general had drawn up his forced The batu« 
at a place called the Great Ditch * from which this ©^^^e 
engagement has been called the battle of the 
Trenches **. The national ftrength was reinforced 
by a confiderable body of Arcadian troops , com* 
manded by their king Ariftocrates , to whofc 
^treachery, as much as to their own valor, the 
Bpartatis w^re indebted for the vidory. 
• The Spartans, though poffeffed of little private TrcwfceHr 
wealthy had. a confiderable piiblic treafure, with crates/ 
^hich they early b^gan to bribe thofe yrbom they >"<>«' of 

'^ ^ ^ 'the Arcg. 



Trendies; 



dialll. 



V Co&fnra corp«rtim liiieaincotlU JUSTIN). 
?• FolJbiBsi 1. iy. Sttgbo, 1, till. 
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•Litt'AiP; defpaircd to conqfu^r. With this ^ pe«hap$ ^ 6* 
tvi many forrrief occafions, they had- tempted' the 
, avarice of Ariftdcrate^ , who , from want of oppo^r 

\ tunity rather than of inclination to betray, had* 
liitberto maintained his fidelity inviolate. Butr 
Vrhcn he perceived the unufual ai*ddr which ani^ 
xfiated the enemy; arid refleded, that if ^ without 
his concurrence, vidofy fliould declare itfelf ot¥ 
their fide, he might fOr ever- be deprived of an 
6Cca{lo>i to earn the wages of his intended iniquity , 
he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and^ 
- to enfure fqccefe to the Lacedsdmonians; In fighfr 
of the two armies he explained and exaggerated to 
his troops the advantageous pofition of die Spar-* 
tans; the difficulty of a retreat, in cafe they them^ 
felvcs wete- obliged^ to give ground ; and the in^ 
aufpicibU^ omens which threatened deftru<Skiort tO 
Meffene* In order to avoid the ruin ready 00 
overtake their allies, he comniandecl hid men tobcf 
prepared to follow hint on the fkft flgnal for th« 
engagement. When the charge was founded ,• an4 
the Meffeniani were preparing to refiift the firft 
onfet of the enemy, Ariftocrates led off hi§ Arca- 
dians; and, to raaike his def€<9Jon mor^ apparent. 
The Met croflfed the whole MefTcnian army. Thp Meffe- 
fcl^d!**' nians, confounded with a treachery lb bold and 
manifeft , almoft forgot that they were contending 
againft the Spartans. Many forfook their tanks^^ 
and ran after the Arcadif ns , fometinies, conjuring 
them to return to their duty , and fometimes re- 
proaching them with their perfidious ingratitude* 
Their entreaties and infulfs were alike vain ; tbeif 
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»*my was furrounded almoft on every ficle; the G H a Pi 
little band of Ariftomcnes alone « with pertinacious iv% 
valor , refifting the efforts , and breaking through ' 
the embattled fquadrons, of the enemy. Theii? 
example encouraged others of their countrymen to 
effed an efcape by equal bravery ; but , in attempt- 
ing this dangprqus meafure , the greater part of the 
foldiers perilhed , as well as the generals Androcles , 
Phintas, and Phanas, ^erfons defcended from the 
ancient ftock of Meffenian nobility , and who , next 
to Ariflojnenes , formed the principal ornament 
and defence of their declining country. 

Among the republics of ancient Greece, the fat^ 
crfa nation often depended on the event of a battle. 
The contention Was not between mercenary troops, 
who regarded war as a trade , which they carried 
on merely horn intereft , without emulation or re- 
fentment* The citizens of free communities fought 
for their liberties and fortunes , their wives and 
children , and for every objed held dear or yaluabte 
among men. In fuch a ftruggle they exerted the 
titmoft efforts of their animofity as well as of theif 
ftrength; nor did the conflid ceafe, till the one 
party had reduced the other to extremity. It was 
not extraordinary , therefore , that after the bloody- 
battle of the Trenches j the Meffenians fhould be 
unable to keep the field. Ariftomenes ^ however ^ 
determined, while he prcfcrved his life, to main- 
tain his independence. With this view he. col* 
leded the miferable remams of his unfortunate 
troops ; affembled the fcattered inhabitants of the 
opQn aouatry ^ ^andoned ihe cities and village oiv 
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te H A p. the plain to the mercy of the vidtors; and feized^ 
iV. vrith his little army, the ftrong foirtrefs of Eira; 
lie throws fltuatc amon^ the mountain^ which rife alQqg the 
to the for' fouthcrn JDhiore of Meflenia , defended on the north 
treff of by the river Neda, and open only on thefouth to- 
'*• wards the harbours of Pylus and Metborie; which 
offered it a plentiful fupply of corn i fiflb , and bther 
neceflaiy provifions: . . * 

A. c, €82 ^ In this fituatibn the ^lant Mefleiiian refiftedi 
*"^^'* for eleven years ^ the efforts of the Spartans, who 
tcndeavoured , with niiremitting induftry , : to^ be- 
come matters of the fortrefs. Noi: was he fatisfied 
with defending the place ; on. various occafions he 
made vigorous and ^ fuccefsful failles againft the be^ 
ravages tfce fiegers. With a body of three hundredMeffenians., 
lerritwief; of tried valor and fidelity, he; at different times; 
over-ran the Spartan tfcrritories , and plundered fuch 
cities as yrere either weakly garrifoned^or negli- 
gently defended. In order to put a flop to incur-i 
fions equally difhbnorable and deflhiAiye , the 
Spartans ordef^d their frontier to be laid wafle, and 
thus rendei'ed incapable of affording fubfif^ehce td 
the enemy. But they themfelVes were the firfl td 
feel the inconvenience of this.meafure.. As the 
lands towards that frpntier were the ;mofl fertile idt 
the province i and the crops in dthef p^rts had 
failed thrbugh the inclemency of the feaJFon j' the 
• Spartans were threatened with all the calamities of 

famine i to which the proprietors of the \^afled 
grounds, deprived of flieir harvfefls by a tigorousi 
jnjundion of the flate, were prepared; to add the 
iorrors of a fcditie^n. Tyrtaeus difplaye4> aii thii 
; ^ Occafion, 
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pccafion^ the vronderful power of his art, by ap- c. u a vi 
peafmg the angry tumult, anH teaching the Spar- iv. 
tans patiently to bear , in the fervice of their coiin* 
try , the lofe of fortune , as well as of life. 

While the enemy were difturbed by thcfe com* andpinm 
motions, Ariftomenes fet put fromEira, with his ^ersAniy. 
favorite band „ and , marching all night , arrived ^ "* 
by day-break at Amycl?e, a Lacedaemonian city, 
fituate qn the banks of the Eurotas , at the diftancc 
of a few miles from the capital. Having entered ' 
thiet place without refiftance , he carried oflF a con* 
fiderable booty in flaves and merchandife , aod re* 
turned to bis mountains , before the Spartans, 
though apprifed of his incurfion , could arrive to 
the aflQilance of their neighbours. 

A continued feriea of fuch exploits , carried on Ariftomew 
with equal fucqefs, infpired into the Meffenians a "*r^**I^** 
degree of confidence, which had almoft proved 
fatal to their caufe. Ncgledling that celerity, ^d 
thofe precautions , to which they cTwed their paft 
advantages , they began to continue fo long in the 
field, that the Spartans found an opportunity to 
intercept their return. The little band of Arifto- 
menes behaved with its ufual gallantry, and long 
defended itfelf againft far fuperior numbers, headed 
by the two kings of Sparta. The commander, 
after receiving many wounds, war taken priibner; 
4nd, with fifty pf his braveft companions, carried 
in chains to the Lacedaemonian capital. The re- 
fentment of that republic againft thoffe who had 
^flic^ed on her fuch dre^dfi^l calamities , was not 
to be gratified by an prdinary punifhment. After- 
Vol. I. O 
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much deliberation , the prifoners were thi-own, klive^ 
into the Ceada ; a profound cavern, Which was 
commonly employed as a receptacle for the moft 
atrocious ciiminals. All the companions of Arif«^ 
tomenes were killed by the fall ; he alone was pro. 
ferved by an accident , which . though natural 
enough in itfelf , has been disFigure^l by many fa* 
bulous circumftances '*. The Spartans, who loved 
yalor even in an enemy, /'permitted him, at his 
earned defire , to be buried with his fhield ; a wea* 
pon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the 
Grecian foldiers. As he defcended into the deep 
cavity, the edge or bofe of his ample buckler^ 
ftriking againft the fides of the pit , broke the 
force of the fall , and faved his life. Two days he 
continued in this miferable dungeon, amidft the 
fiench and horror of dead bodies, his face covered 
with his cloak, waiting the flow approaches of cer- 
tain death. The third day (at day-break) he 
heard a noife, and looking up, perceived a fox dc* 
vouring the mangled remains of his companions. 
He allowed the animal to approach hitil , and 
catching hold of it with one hand , while he dc* 
fended himfelf againft its bite with the other, he 
determined to follow wherever it fliould condu^Jk 
him. The fox drew towards a chink in the rock, 
by which he bad entered the cavity , and through 
which he intended to get out. Ariftomencs then 

*» Aa eagle , it is ftid , flew to his relief, wbic* arofe from hts 
litvtdg a fpreid eagle on His shield. Paufanlas fays , he faw th« 
shield , which #af preftrfcd Sa the ibbterraiieoits chapel ot Trophonitfi^ 
AtJikabedea. 
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^vc liberty to his guide, ivhom he followed with c H a. ti 
much difficulty , fcrambling through the paffage iv, . 
which liad been opened for his deliverance. He 
immediately took the road of Eira , and was re- 
oeiyed with pleafing allonifhment among his tranC- 
ported companions. 

The news of his wonderful efcape Were foon con- He fcr- 
veycd to Sparta by fome Meflcnian deferters, whofe 
information on fuch a fubjed was not more ere- camp 
dited , than if they had brought intelligence of one 
^ifen from the dead. But , in the fpace of a few 
,days, the exploits of Ariftomenes convinced the 
incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed by 
liis fcouts , that the Corinthians had fent a power, 
ful reinforcement to the befiegers ; that thefe troops 
were ftill on their march , obferving no order or 
difcipline in the day , and encamping during night 
without guards or centinels. A general lefs adiye 
and lefs enterprifing, would not have negledled fo 
favorable an occafion of annoying the enemy. 
But Ariftomenes alone ^as capable of efifeding 
this purpofe by the mean$ which were now em- 
ployed. That no appearance of danger might 
alarm the negligence of the Corinthians , he fet out 
unattended ** , waited their approach irt conceal- 
ment, atuckcd their camp in the dead of night, 
marked hb route with blood, and returning loaded 

'° The tzploits of Ariftomenes ofteti oblige us to remember tht 
' cxpreffion in Pattlaniat, p. a44 : Af t^ojMvm ^ t^ot ^XTt u^oSki" 
l^xvioa crXs9v ri n onif» hot unog 9)y« ** That he did more than feen* 
«^ cd poffible for any one man^ " 

a 
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CH A F. 'With fpoils toEira, offered to Mcflcnian Jove the 
IT. Hccntomphonia ; a facrifice of ah hundred vic^ms , 
nvhich he alone ^as entitled to peiform , who with 
his own hand had killed an hundred of his ene- 
tnies. This was the third time theMeffenian hert> 
had celebrated the fame tremendous rite^ 
TheLtce. Eleven years Tiad the vigorous and p^levering 
.dKmonw efforts c^f a fingle man prolonged the deftiny of 
*hIro«flV ^-*'^- Ariftottienes might have ftill withftood the 
admitted impetuous ardor of the Spartans , but he could 
inio Birg. ^^^ i^ithftand the unerring oracles of Apollo , which 
^reiii^ed the fall of the devoted city: The pur- 
pofe of the gods , however, was accomplilhed , not 
by opeh force, but -by the fecret treachery of a 
Lacedaemonian adulterei'. This Lacedaemonian 
wa^ the flave of Empcramus, a Spartan, who in 
the fi«ld yitWed the poft of honor only to the 
kings.. \Phe perfidious flave had cfcaped to the 
^cnemy with his mailer's property, and had formed 
•an intrigui with a Meffeilian womin, whom he 
'Vifited^s dftenf as her%iKbind was called in his turn 
to giiard the citadel/ 3^midft the tniferahle joys of 
their infamous coriimerce the IbVers were one night 
difttrrbed'by the hir(band , who loudly claimed 
admitt^dfee , which however he did not obtain 
•till his wife had coricealed the adulterer. WheSn 
the wife, with the moft infidious flattery, inquir- 
. ing by what excefsxjf good fortune 0>e was bleffed 
with her hu£bands unexpe<Sed return, the fimple 
Meficnian related , that the inclemency of the wea- 
ther had driven the foldiers from their pofts, 'the 
wind and Auntier and rain being fo violent that 
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ik was fcarcely:poI5ble for them to continue any c q a, ©^ 
^Qligcr uncovered on the high grounds ; nor coul4 W» 
their dpfertioa be attended with any bad confe^ 
quences either to. themfelves or to their cpi^itry , 
%$ AriftomeMft was prevented by a recent W9«"4 
from walking the rounds as uluaU ^^d as it couI4 
pot be expeiSed that Ihe Spajrtans fcould venture 
ari attack againft the citadel during the ohfcurity 
lind bprror of a tempeft* The Lsicedaemoi^iaii 
llaye overheard; this recital, and thus obtained a 
pi^ce of intfiligenqe , which he well knew might 
nqt only atpne for bis pad crimes » but entitle him 
to gratitude from h^ anqient- mafter. He caifr 
^oufly efcapi^l from his concealment , and fought 
with the iitmoft celerity the Spartan camp. Nei- 
ther of the ki|igs being then prefeot , the command 
belonged to Empcmmus , who readily pardoned th^ 
fortunate trp^jichery of a fervant* that had afforded 
him the m«ap5 of obtaining thfe higheft objedt of; 
bis ambition. Notwithftanding the flipperinefe of 
the.fteep af<;eat». the Spartans, by the diredlioq of 
;the flave, mounted the unguarded citadel , and ob- 
tained poffeiSRon. of all the principal pofts* before 
the MeffenianS beCfime fehfible of their ^nger. : 

As fbpn as it was known that the cfnemy had ^f^"eaf 
entered into th? city, Ariftonjenes, accornpapie^ thatpJaat,. 
by the warlike prophet Thwclies, together witii 
.their refpe<5tive fans Gorggs and M^nticjics ^ endea- 
voured to animate the defpair of their feMoyf- 
.citizens, and to. make thepd defend to the laft ex- 
tremity, thejittle fpot of ground to which they 
. ^quld yet apj)ly the cpdearixjgname of country^ 

O5 
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CHAP. Such however were thfe terrors and confufion of 
IV. the night (the darknefs , thurider, and tempeft^ 

Oiymp. being rendered ftill more dreadful by the prefencc 
of an armed enemy ) , that it was impoffible to 
JForm the Meflenians into fuch an order of battle 
as might enable them to ad with concert or eflfe<a. 
When the morning appearecl they faw the danger 
more diftindly tthan before , and the impoffibility 
of any other affiftance than what may be derived 
from defpair. They determined , at every hazard, 
to attack and penetrate the Spartan battahpns* 
Even the women armed themfelves with tiles , with 
ftones, with every weapon that prefented itfelf to 
their fury. They lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to the 
roofs of the houfes, which they had purpofcd to 
throw down on the enemy ; arid declared that they 
would rather be buried under the ruins of their 
country , than dragged in captivity to Sparta. 
Such generous refdlutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meffene; but it was impoflible to fight 
againft fuperior numbers , aided by the elements 
and by the manifeft partiality of the gods; for the 
thunder happening on the right of the Spartans^ 
afforded them an aufpicious omen of future vidory, 
and prefented to the Meflenians the (ad profped of 
impending calamities^ 

Thefe circumflances , To favorable to the Spar- 
tans , were improved by the prudence of Hecatu$ 
the diviner, who advifed that the foldiers who 
corapofed the laft ranks , as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, fhould be reootanded to 
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tb^ Oamp ; and after, refrcihing themfclvcs with c u A f • 
fl^ep 4n4 nourifbnoent , recalled to t;he afliftance of jv^ 
their countrymen. Thus, without depriving them* 
felves of prefent ftrength , the Spartans provided fo*"* 
future fupply of frefh troops ; while the Meffenians, 
engaged in continual adlion with the affailants, 
were obliged at the fame time to combat cold, 
fleep, ffitigue, and hunger. For three days and 
nights they withftood the combined force of thefc 
finally irrefiftible cnenqics ; and when at length 
they began to give way , the diviner Theocles 
threw himfelf into the midft of the Spartans, crying 
out, ** that they were not always to be vidorious., 
.^' nor the Meflfenians always to be their flaves. 
^ Such was the will of the gods ! who commanded 
** him to perilh in the wreck of a country , which* 
^* in a future age , was deftined tp rife frpm its 
;^ ruins. " 

It mi^ht have been expedled that the patriotifm 
of Ariftomenes would have chofen the fame ho- 
norable occafion of expiring with the freedom of 
his republic. But the general preferred life for 
the fake of defending the fraali remnant of a cona- 
munity , which , he flattered himfelf, would be im- 
niortal, not only from the prcdidion of Theocles, 
but from another circumftance equally important. 
When the downfal of Eira was foretold by the 
oracle of Apollo, the prudent chief had removed 
to a place of fecurity fome facred pledges believed 
to conuin the fate of Meffene. Thefe myfterious 
fecurities confifted of thin plates of lead , rglled 
up in the forn^ of a volume , on which was 
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t k i P, engraved an account of the hiftory and worflbip ol 
IV. the goddcffcs Ceres and Proferpine. Having con^ 
cealed in mount Ithom^ this invaluable monument, 
Svhich had been delivered down in veneratioh 
from the remoteft antiquity , Ariftomenes deter* 
^mined nevier to defpair of the fortune , or to for- 
sake' the interefts of his country. Although he 
perceived , therefore , that it was now become ne- 
ceffary to relinquifh Eira, he did not, on this ad- 
count, abandon the fafety of its remaining citizens* 
In order to preferve them , the only expedient 
that could be employed , with any hopes of fuc- 
»cefs , was the founding a retreat , and the colledin^ 
-into one body fuch of his foldiers as were not al- 
ready too far engaged with the Spartans. Having 
^ccompliffied thismeafure, he placed the women 
and rhildttn ill the certtre of the battaliori , and 
committed the command of the rear %o Gorgus 
and Maridides, He himfelf conduced the van , 
iind marching towards thfe enemy with his fpeair 
' equally poiied , and Mrith Avtll-tfegulatidd valor, 
fhowed ^ by his miejfi and countenance , that he ^as 
Yefolve^ to defend to tht'lAft txtrcttiity the Jittte 
remnant of thfe Mtflfeiiiati ftatfe. Thfe Sj^artansf, 
^i^s <lircxfted by Htckltife tht diyinfci- , opened their 
• -ranks , atrd Allowed them topafs unhuit, judidoufly 
avoiding to ifrit^tfe thtit defpair. The Mtflfe- 
nians abaitdbrtfed th'cit city ^ ahd hi ifftt>umfiri filentfe' 
-marched towards Arcadia. 
Their kind ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f *^ Grcfciah republics MrWe tfidirfe 
reception bloody and ddftfUtaive than thofe of tn'odern time^, 
loJnfry. *^ ^^^ ^^^^^ iillhititt^ itibre getferoii^ aM ihicfcrfe. 
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•Whfen tBi Arcadian* v/irt informed of the lakirig 6 if A F. 
"of Eira , they travelled in grtat nuftibfcfs tcwards iv* 
the frontiers of their kingdom , carryitt;^ with them 
Viduab, clothing, and all things ntaeffary to the 
relief of the unfortunate fugitives ; whom having 
taet at mount Lyc3ea, they invited into their d^ie^ 
oflfered to divide with them their lands, ktid t6 
give them their daughters in marriagte. *'. 

The generous fympathy of the ArcadiaA^ titih- Arm«iiie- 
•mated Ariftomenes to an exploit, the boldnefs <rf "o'erw 
■which little correfpondcd with the depreffion inci- rurprif© 
^enfc to his prefcnt fortune. He had only five ^^^^ 
hundred foldiers whofe adlivity and ftrength Were 
ftill equal to /their Valor; and thefe he commanded, 
in the prcfence of his allies, to march ftraightway 
to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadiahs defired tf) 
fharc the glory of this fpirited enterprife ; and k 
Svas hoped , that as the greater part o^^e Lac8- 
'dfcmonians were employed in plundfeti^g Eira , thfe 
fmall but Valiant body of meit tni^t ^ake a d«ef> 
^impreffion 6n a city deprived of its l^&al defenCt. 
The afrangcmertts for this purpofe were takettf with Trewbery 
"the Arcadian kin^ Afiftotrates, whofe behaviour n"shment 
at the battle of the Trendies had occafioti^d thfe afArifto. 
defeat of tht Meflfetti&ns, and whcife artifice liad "■*«*• 
Tmct perhiaded therii , that his ffiatneful behavidur 
on that day Was the eflfe^fl of plmic* terror, not 
of perfidious intehtibn. A fetortd tittie the tfeaehe- 
rous Arcadian betthytd the eaufe df his eolidtry 
and its allies. H^vin^ retarded the e:xecutioti of 
■ ■■ ' * I - , . - 1 ' 

5» Folyb.\l. iv. 
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CHAP AHftomenes's projcd, on pretence that the appear* 

IV. ance of the eqtrails^ was unfavorable , he difpatch^ 

oiyinp. cd a confidential flavc to Sparta , who difcovered 

l^cVi. ^^^ imminent danger threatening that republic to 

Anaxander the Lacedaemonian king. The flave Vas 

intercepted on his return , carrying a letter fronji 

.that prince , in wBich he acknowledged the faithful 

Cervices of his ancic^it benefador. Upon the dif- 

Covery of this letter , which totally difconcerted the 

intended enterprifc againd Sparta \ the Arcadians^ 

frantic with difappointment and rage, ftoned to 

death the perfidious traitor who difgraced the name 

of king. The Meffenians joined not in the exc- 

' cution of this fubftantial adl of juftice. Watching 

the countenance of Ariftomenes , whofe authority 

- .was equally powerful in the council and jn the field, 

^they obferved, that inftcad of being agitated by 

refentment, it was foftened by grief. The hero 

"was affeded with the deeped melancholy, on rie- 

fledting that the only defign was now rendered 

abortive, by which he could foon hope to avenge 

the wrongs of his country. Both nations teftificd 

the mod fignal deteftation of the character of Arif- 

tocrates. The Arcadians extinguiflied his name^ 

and extirpated his whole race. The Meflenians 

crefted a column near the temple of Lycsean 

.Apollo (fo named from mount Lycaea , on the 

confines of Arcadia ) , with an infcription , fetting 

forth his crime and punilhment; affcrting the im- 

poijibility of concealing treacherous bafenefs frona 

the inveftigation of Time, and the penetrating 
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vaind of Jove ; and praying the god to defend and 
blefs the land of Arcadia '\ 
■ Thus ^nded the fecond MefTenian war, in the 
autumn ef the year fix hundred and feventy-One 
before Chrift. The fugitive MefTenians experi- 
enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm 
were treated by the Arcadians, among whom- they 
continued to refide , with all the cordial attention 
of ancient hofpitality. The young and enter- 
prifing took leave of their benefadlors, and under 
the condudl of Ariftomenes repaired to Cyllenej 
an harbour belonging to the Elcans-. Agreeably 
to the information which they had received , they 
found in that place their countrymen of Pylusand 
JMethone, with whom they confulted about the 
means of acquiring new eftablifhments. It wa$ 
determined , by the advice of their Elean friends , 
not to undertake any expedition for this pUrpofc 
4jntil the return of fpring , when they fhould again 
convene in full aflembly, finally to conclude this 
important deliberation. Having met at the time 
.appointed , they agreed unanimoufly to commit 
^eir future fortunes to the wifdom and paternal 
care of Ariftomenes , who declared his opinion for 
eftablifhing a diftant colony , but declined the ho- 
nor of conducing it in perfon, and named for 
this office the brave Meffenian youths Gorgus and 
Manticles. The former of thefe inheriting his father** 
hatred againft , Sparta , advifed his countrymen 
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ixvii. 3* 
A. C. tf 7«* 



^* The infcription h preCervcd ]»y Polybius » h itr« and by Pan. 
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CMI. AP; to t^ke poflfeffiotf otf the HfoiSid of ZacyathuiTy 
iv. which, from its (ituation ia the Ionian Sea, Isiy 
cbrtveniendy for faarafling the maritime *parts of 
Lacodia. Manticles propofed a different "Opinipon » 
obferving that the ifland of Sardinia^ though leis 
fcidvatitageoufly fituated for the parpoks of revenge^ 
Vras far betteradaptedto fapply the neccffary coibm 
(ort$ of life; and. that the IVIeffenianS) if onco 
fettled in that large and beantiful iflknd , would 
IbcHi forget the talamities which Sparta h^d in* 
flidfced on them. It is- uncertain whether motives 
*" (bl vengeance or utility would have prevailed wkh 

the Meffenians ; lor before any refolution was 
taken on this important fubjedl, a meflenger ar* 
Jfived from Rhegium^ then governed by Anaxilas, 
apfince ddxJended from the royal lioufe of Meffeniai 
who invited his wandering oountrymefh to a fafc 
mnd honorable retreat in his dominions. When-^ 
Agreeably to this invitation, they arrived at Rhe- 
^iiim , Anaxilas informed them , that his £bbje(& 
\vere cobtinually haraffed by the piratical depnedii* 
*tion$ of th6 Zancleans, an Eolian colony", who 
poflfeffed a delightful territory on the oppofite 
toaft. With the affiftance of the McfTenians it 
-would be eafy (b^ obferved) to deftroy that neft 
tif pirates; a meafurd by which the city of Rhc- 
gium would be delivered from very troublcfome 
neighbours , and the Meffenians enabled to cftah- 
lifh themfelves in the moft delicious fituation df 
the whole Sicilian coaft. The propofal was received 

»» Thucydid. 1. vt. 
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M^th alacrity ; t^e armament £ailed for Si- Q, H a 9* 
cily ; the Zandeans were befi^ed by fca and 4v# 
land. When they perceived that part of thcic 
Wat! was deftroyed , and that they could derive no 
advantage from continuing in arms, they took 
fefuge in the temples of their gods^ ^ Even from 
thefe refpeded afylums the refentment of Anaxilas 
was ready to tear them; but he was reftrained by 
the humanity of the Meflenians , who had learned 
•from their own calamities to pity the unfortunate. 
•The Zancleans thus delivered from the fword 
:and from fervitude, the CH'dinary confequences of 
undiccefsful war, fwore eternal gratitude to thek 
generous prote<ftors. The Meffenians returned 
this friendly fentiment with an increafe of bounty,; 
*they allowed the Zancleans either to leave the 
place , or to remain in the honorable condition of 
citizens; tbe two nations gradually coalesced into 
^ne community ; and Zancl^, in memory of the 
conqueft, changed its name to Meffene '*, a name 
-which may ftillbe recognized after the revolutioo 
^of twenty.five centuries. 

'^ $«ch k the aocouii( of PavGnims , or ratlifr cf fia aiicU«t 
avthors whom he follows. But it muft »o% be diflemhled, that 
Herodotus* lib. vi. c. 23* Thucydides, p. IT4. and Diodorus, 
lib* ki. place Anaxilas , king of Rbegium , much later than tha 
-ftcDnd Meflcaian war. It deferves to be coofidtred, that Paniaaiac* 
writing exprefsly on the fubiect, is eatitled to mure credit tbaa i^h 
thors who only fpeak' of it incidentally. But when ' we reflect that 
theCe authors are Herodotus and Thucydides , there feems no way of 
(blviag the idifficuhy , bat by fuppoling two pcincef of tha name of 
Anaxilas, to the latter of whom his countrymen, by a fpeciet f»f 
flittery not uncommon ia. Greece » afcribcd the tran&ctionr of tht 
firft. 
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V A p. It has been already obfervcd , that Ariftomedef 
XV. declined the honor of conduding the colony. His 
and of fubfequent fortune is diflferently related by ancient 
M«s.^"** writers '*. Paufanias, to whom wc are indebted 
for the fuUeft account of the Meffenian hero* 
informs us, that he failed to the ifle of Rhodes 
vith Dem^agetes , the king of the city and terri- 
tory of lalyfus in thatifland, who being advifed 
by the oracle of Apollo to marry the daughter 
.of the mod illuftrious charadler in Greece , had 
without befitation preferred the daughter of Arifto- 
menes. From Rhodes he failed, to Ionia ^ and 
thence ' travelled to Sardis, with an intention of 
being prefented to Ardys king of the Lydians, 
;probably to propofe feme enterprife to the ambi« 
tion of that prince , which might finally be pro- 
His toth dudive of benefit to Meffene. But upon his ar« 
aiMiciift. ^rival at Sardis he was feized with a diftemper 
' :.which put an end to his life. Other generals have 
defended their country with better fuccefs, but 
none with greater glory; other charaders are 
more fully delineated in ancient hiflory, but none 
more deferving of immortal fame; fince whatever 
is known of Ariftomenes tends to prove , that ac- 
cording to the ideas of his age and country, be 
, united, in Angular perfiedion, the merits of the 
citizen and of the foldier, the powers of the un^ 
derftanding and the virtues of the heart. 



<< Confer. PftttOui. Mefien. ct Plin. 1, it. caf . ra Vil. JAttim, 
Ilk. i* cap. H* 
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CH A P. V* 

&iUi 0/ the Pelopounefus after the Conqueft of Mtfi 
f^ia, — Of the 'Hortbevn Republics of Greece* — 
Of the Grecian Colonies. — « % Revolutions in Go* 
vernment. — Military TranfaSions^ — The firft fa* 
$red War. — DeJhruSion of the Crijfean Republic. 
— Rejioration of the Pythian Games. — Defcriptiou 
of the GymnaJHc and Equejirian JSxercifes. — Hijiory 
of Grecian Mujie. 

HE conqueft of Meflenia rendered Sparta c h a Ei 
the moft confiderable power in Greece. The y^ 
Peloponnefus , formerly comprehending feyertt , sta«e or 
now contained only fix independent ftates. Thd ^'*««* 
fubjccSls of Sparta alone occupied two fifths of the conqueft 
whole peninfula. The remainder was unequally ©fMeOV. 
divided among the Corinthraiis, Achrcans, Eleans , fi,^'of the 
Arcadians , and Argives. In- a narrow extent of Peiopon. 
territory ^ thefe fmall* communities exhibited a q,*|^* ^ 
wonderful variety of charader and manners. The xxviii. i. 
central diftrid of Arcadia, confifting of one con- nA.C.6<8, 
tinned clufter of mountains , was inhabited by a. 
hardy race of herdfmen , proud of their anceftry , 
and confident in their own courage and the ftrength 
of their country. Their Eolian extraction, their 
jealoufy, and their pride , made them difdain con. 
nexion with the Dorians, by whofe po0effions they 
were on all fides furrounded. Carelefs of the arts 
;%f peace , they were engaged in unceafing hoftilities 
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CHAP. 
V. 
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with their neighbours , by whom they were de^ifed 
as barbarians, and whx>m. they contemned as up- 
ftarts; fmce, amidfl; all the revolutions of Pelo- 
ponnefus , the Arcadians alone had ever maintained 
their original eftabliflimcnts \ 

The induftrious and wealthy Corinthians pre- 
fented a very different fpedacle. Inhabiting the 
mountainous ifthmus, which, towering between 
two feas, connedls the Peloponnefiis with the north 
of Greece, the Corinthians long formed the prin- 
cipal centre of inland communication and forei]gn 
commerce *. Towards the fouthern extremity of 
the ifthmus, and at the foot of their impregnable 
fortrcis Acro-Corinthus ,- they had built a fair ana 
^acioqs city, extending its branches, pn ^itbeif 
fide, to the Saronic^^nd Corinthian gulphs , whof<? 
pppofite waves yajnly affailed their n^irrow but loftyr 
territory \ Their harbours ^nd their commerce 
gave th^rp colonies and a naval power. They arc 
Ikid to have improved the? v^xy inconvenient 
ihips, or rather long-boats, ufed in early times ^ 
ipto the ^lore capacious form of Trireme *, 



' Panfa^; Arjcad. ^tr?ba, I. viiK pu 388< 
* Paufaa. Corinth, c. iv. ' S^aba, \» viii. f. |79« 

^ The Trireme^* Q^ua^/ii'eines « (J^ufn^u^ieiries pf the aQCients, 
lirere fo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tires, of oars 
on each iide the velTel; which number conftituted what wje may calt 
the rate pf -tb? ancient shifi^ of v»r. U was lonf? a dtfidieratuiii in 
^e (ci9nc.e of gntjquities .to determine the impn^r fki ^ran^iag thefe 
ranks of oars* as well as to afcertain the |po(it|on of the rowers. 
I'he bulk of r/immentators and antiquaries placed the fedilia, or 
CeaUv in rows immediately above each other, ppon the fides of the 
|cfffl, whi4h. they f^pipp^ pj^ryeadUiil^ t0t t*# ftrfiiie flf tM 

gallics. 
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gallies \, Their fea fight agajnft their rebeHrous c h a p. 
colbny^j Cofcyra, is the firfl naval engagement V. 
recorded in hiftory *, It was fought fix hundred Po'»"*cai 

' irevolu- 

* Thucydict. U i. c. xiii • * Ibidk lions in 

water But the leaft knowledge oF naval architecture deftroyft that Corinth. 
foppo'fition* The I'oWcrs, thu's ^aced, muft lia^e' obitriitfWc? ca<A A. C. 779 
othe<; they mil flr hav^ occupied too large a f^iace^ and rat^ekt witk *-^uU ^fi?. 
too dnfavorable an angle oo the ship's lide i above all « ' the lengtti 
and weight of the oars required for the upper tires ^ mufl have 
Rendered the working of them totally impracticable « 'e{f>e'ciairy at 
we ^ow frbfn Ancient writers ♦' that there, was but 6nc man to each 
par, Thefe inconveniences were pointed oiit by many'^ tiut th« 
ingenuity pf lieutenant general Melvill explained iiow, , tp. .reiyiedy^ 
diem. He conjectured that the wafte part of the ancient gal^ies , at 
the diftance of a few feet above the water** edge, rofe obfiqnel/, 
With ata angle rff-i^*, or near 114 that upon the indetvOdes of' this 
Wafte part, the feats of the rowefr^ .r eacl^ aboijt tw^. fiet in- length.* 
were fixed , liorizontally , in rows> with no more fp<u;ex between each 
feat, and^ thofe oii all fides of ft / than ihould lie ifn\ihd n^^eiiary fjv > <> 
the fl^ee ifibirements of men when' r<^wjng tc^etheiT. r The' :^i noun X'> 
or chequer (frder j would, afford this.ady^ntage in the h^b^ift ^^degrlB^ 
poDSrble; and, in confequence nf the combination of two obliquities^ 
the inconveniences ahove * mentioned totally difappear. In' i^?% 
the' general catffecl the fifth part of the waifl of a Qulnqu^reinis td 1^ 
crectettin'the' bick*.yard of h\is houfe in Great Pulteuey fireef. Tl^ , 
mbdel cofntaine4, with fufficient eate» in a very fmal^ fp^ce,, thirt|t 
rowers, in five tires of fix men in each, lengthways, niakiug one- 
fifth part of the' rowers on each fide of a ^uiii^u^reMtS, a^cordli/g 
to' Poilybius, w6o 'lifligns three hun^di-ed fiir tlie wVote'coiin piemen! » 
hefides one hundred and twenty fighting men. This conftructlon* 
tlie advantages of "Wflicff appeared evident to thofe who examined ii^ 
ferVes* to explaitf liiany ' difficult' iJafTages of the Greek anA Roman 
writers concerning naval matter?!/' The geueraiPs difcbVerV is cdrt- 
firtned by ancient monument^i On fevcfal pieces of' fculptnre , psk. 
ticularly'alt Hottife^'he fottiidthfe'1%nrei ttf wkr-'gfsmJeS,' or paHs of 
*thcra, with the oars reprefeVtid ' as cSitilhg down fiftfm oar hole* 
difpoftd chequerwlfe. Ift the Capo dt: Monte palalie at Kfaples, the 
-Veverfe* of^ a large Me4agHohe oJF Gordiantfs hai the figure of a Tti. 
remis, with three' tires* each of fourteen or fifteen otfrs, iiTuiflg 
ihequerM'ife from an obliqu^ Ilde. ' The collection at' ^onici con* 

Vol. I. P 
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and fifty years before Chrift, at which* time the 
Corinthians ( as the ideas of wealth and' luitury 
are relative) were already regarded by their' neigh- 
bours as 2L wealthy and luxurious people. The in- 
fluente of wealth to produce fervitude prevailed 
over .that of commerce, which is favorable to 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was ufurped by a numerous bjanch of 
the royaJ family , flyled Bacchiadse '. This oli^ 
garchy was deftroyed by Cypfelus^ a mild and 
gentle ruler ', whofe family governed Corinth till 
the year five hundred and eighty *^ five before 
Chrift, 

The cpntraft between Arcadia and Corinth was 
not more ftriking than that between Argolis and 
Achai^* The citizens of Argos ^ having expelled 
their kings, were feized with an ambition to re- 
duce and domineer over the inferior towns in the 
j>rovince. The infolence of the capital provoked 
the indignation of the country. Mycense , Trae- 
zene, Epidaurus^ and other places of lefs note« 
were often conquered , but never thoroughly fub- 
dued. Iritereft taught them to unite ; and iinion 
enabled them fo fet at defiance the power of 

tains ancient paintings of feveral gall*e$, ont or two of which, by 
,l^e(enting the ftern i^art, show both the 4>bliqttity of the fides, and 
the rows of oars reaching to the water. — Tlie fnbfUnce of this 
np^e is already published in governor Pownall's Antiquities. The 
governor, however, fpeaks ofagaljery for the rowi^fS, which I did 
not obferve in the generaPs model ; nor do I apprehend that ftich it 
gallery could be ne^eHbry, as the purpofe for Which it is fuppofed to 
have been intended, is coiQfJetely anfwered by the wafte p^jrt oj t^ 
%eflel. , . * . 
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Argos, by which they were branded as rfeb^lliousj- c. Ha f/ 



and \yhick thfey repi-oached as tyrannical *. The 
fortunate diftrid of Achaia, having fufccelsfully. 
refifted the dppreffioti of Ogygus , an Unworthy 
^deifcendant cf Agamemnon, eftabliflied, at a very 
tearly petiod, d democratiezil form df policy 'V 
Twelve cities , eich of which retained its muni- 
cipal jurifdidion, United on* a foot of perfed equal- 
ity arid JFreedoni. This equitable confederacy 
Ercpared the way for the Achaean laws , fo ccle- 
rated in later times, when the caUfe of Greece ^ 
ftamefully abandoned by more powerful guardians^ 
Was defended by the feeble eoxnmunitic^ of A- 
thaia'*. . , ' 

We have already had dccafion to explain the 
important inftitutions of Iphitus arid LycUrgus. 
The very oppofite fyfteiiis adopted by thefe great 
ipgiflatdrs, refpedively fuited the w^eaknefs of 
Elis and thp ftrength of Sparta, and occafidned 
a^ remarkable cdntraft between the peaceful tran-, 
Ijuillity df the foriher republic " and the warlike 
aipbitidn bf the latter, the lines of whofe national 
feharader grew more bold and decifive after the 
IViefFenian conquefi^ The piteous reniuant df tha^ 
IJ^effenians, ^wbo had defended their freedom with 
ihc,|pQfl: perfevering bravery, was reduced to % 
cruel and igndrtiinious fervitude. Confounded; 
^h the miferable mafs of Helots, thofe wretched 
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f rvxpkn. i. vi. c.' Kkl Dtoilor. SicnJ. t ici^.p; ft7V. : .. ■ 

»• Pautan. Achaic. Strabo, 1. viii. p. 38^. et feq. 

^^ Polib. J#if. - '.* Partfatn. ElUc, ct,$tra1)o* I, vlji^. 
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vidHms of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned 
to laborious drudgery* expofed to daily iofult, and 
compelled, ftill more intolerable! to tend their 
own flocks, and cultivate their own fields, for the 
benefit of unrelenting tyrants *'. The haughty 
temper of the Spartans became continually more 
prefumptuous. They totally difdained fuch arts 
and employments as they ufually faw pradifed 
by the induftry of flaves. War, and hunting as 
the image of war* were the only occupations which 
It fuited their dignity to purfue; and this conftant 
oxercife in arms, direded by the military code of 
ty^il%as, rendered them fuperior in the field of 
Ijftttle, not only to the neighbouring ftates of P6-' 
Ibponnefu?, but to the braved and mod renowned 
republics beyond the Corinthian ifthmiis. 

While the Grecian peniniula was agitated by 
the ftubborn Conflid between the Spartans and^ 
Meffenians, the northern ftates had been difturbed 
by petty wars, and torn by domcftic difcord ^\ 
The Greek fettlements in Thrace, in Africa, and 
Magna Graeeia, were yet too feeble to attrad this- 
regard of hiftory. But, during the period xiovt 
i!nder review, the Afiatic colonicisi as- ftaH- be^ 
^pTaihed in a fubfequent chapter', far fdrpafTed 
their fiaropean brethren in fplendot" and profper- 

^^\ ^^ '; ■ 

Havmg aboh'fhed the regal office, 'the Athe-f 
nians, whofe political revolutions were followed 
with remarkable uniformity by neighbouring ftatcSt 

'^ PauCnila , Meflneniae. ' '« Thucydid. VL 
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fabmitted the chief adminiftration of their affairs 
to a magiftrate entitled Archon, or ruler. The 
authority of the Archon long continued hereditary: 
it became afterwards decennial: at length nine 
annual Archons were appointed by the powerful 
elafs of nobility, confifting not only of the de« 
fcendants of fuch foreign princes aS had taken 
refuge in Athens, but of thofe Athenian fannilies 
which time and accident had raifed to opulence 
and diftindion. The great body of the people 
gained nothing by thefe revolutions. The equef- 
1;rian order, fo called from their fighting on horfe«» 
back, which before the improvement of tadics 
rendered them fuperior in every rencounter with 
the diforderly rabble^ enjoyed all authority, reli- 
gious, civil, and military ^\ The Athenian po- 
pulace were reduced to a condition of miferable 
fervitude; nor did they recover their ancient and 
hereditary freedom until the admired inftitutions 
of Thefeus were reftored and improved by Solon, 
towards the beginning of the fixth century before 
Ghrift. 

The domeftic diffenfions which prevailed' in 
every ftate beyond the ifthmus, were only inter- 
rupted by foreign hoftilities. Interference of in* 
tereft occafioned innumerable contefts between the 
Phocians and Thqbans, the Dorians and Theffa- 
lians, the Locrians and ^tolians. Their various 
.inroads, battles, and fieges, which were begun 
with pafllon , carried on without prudence , and 
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c p A p. concluded withovit producing any permanent effedli, 
y. have been configned by ancient hiftorians to a juft 
oblivion. But the firft Sabred War is reconi- 
mended to our attention , both on accot^nt of the 
caufe from which it arofe , and the confequencesr 
ijyith which it w^^ attended. This memprable 
cnterprife v(2ls occafioqed by an injury committed 
againft the oracle of Delphi; it was vindertakea 
by order of the Amphidyo.ns ; it ended in the 
total deftrudion of the cities accufed of facrik- 
gious outrage; and its fuccefsful cpnclufion was 
celebrated by the Pythian games and feftival, 
which, of all Grecian inftitutiQns, had the moft 
dired as well as mpft powerful t^ndence to refine 
tudenefs and foften barbarity, 
p^efcrip. The territory of the Griffeans, lying to the 

tionofthc foqth of Delphi, comprehended, in an extent of 
c?ifla. '^ about twenty -four miles in length and fifteen ia 
breadth, three large and fiourifhing cities,' Criffa, 
the capital, which gave nao^e to the province; 
Girrha, advantageoufly fituated for commerce on, 
the weftern fide of a creek of the Gorinthian 
Gulph; and Anticirrha, on the eaftern fid*e of the 
fame ^reek, celebrated for the produdion of hellcr^ 
bore, as well as for the (kill with wliich the natives 
prepared that medicinal plant, the virtues of which, 
were fo much extolled and exaggerated by credu- 
lous antiquity '*. 
Its prc^fpe^ Tl^e Griffcans poCfeffed all the means of happi^ 
"y«nii pefe, but knew not how to enjoy them. Their/ 

Tfflfolence^ ' ■ ' '' ^ 

U Strabo ^nd Pliny. 
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territory., though fmall, was fertile; and as its 
value was enhanced by the comparative fterility of 
the greateft part of Phocis *', it acquired and 
deferved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour was 
frequented by the veffels, not only of Greece^ but 
pf Italy and Sicily ; they carried on an extenfivc 
foreign commerce, confidering the limited com- 
munication between diftant countries in that early 
age ; and the neighbourhood of Delphi , at which 
it was impoflQble to arrive without palling through 
their dominion; , brought them confiderable ao* 
ceffions of wealth ", as well as of dignity and 
refped. But thefe advantages, inftead of Satisfying, 
increafed the natural avidity of the Cpffeans, 
They began to exadl vexatious and exorbitant 
duties from the merchants who came to expofe their 
wares in the facred city, which, on account of the 
great concourfe of profligate pilgrims from every 
quarter, foon became the feat, not of devotion 
only, but of diffipation , vanity, and licentious 
pleafure. It was in vain for the merchants to ex- 
claim againit thefe unexampled impofitiona; the; 
taxes were continually increafed ; the evil admitted 
not the exped^ition of either remetly or relief; and 
theftraingers, accuftomedto it by Jong habit, began 
to fubmit without murmur ; and perhaps endured th^ 
hardfhip with the greater patience, when they per- 
ceived that they drew back the tax in the increafod 
price of their commodities. Encourage^ by tbia 
ftcquiefcence in their tyranny, the CriffeaQS levied ^ 
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CHAP* feyere impoft on the pilgrims, whether Greeks or 
V. Barbarians, who vifued the tempJe of ApoHo; a 
meafurc diredly inconfiftent with a decree of the 
Airiphidyons, which declared that all men fliould 
have free accefs to the oracle '* , as well as cx- 
trenaely hurtful to the intereft of the Delphians, 
who foon felt a gradual diminution of their profits 
arifing from the holy fhrine. It was natural for 
thofe who fuftained a lofs , either of gain or of 
authority, to remonftrate againR the extortions of 
the Criueans; but their remonftrances , inftead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
exafperated men grown infolent through profperity. 
In the time of profound peace, the Criffeans, pro-* 
voked by ufeful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats , entered with an armed force the 
territories of their neighbours ; deftroyed every 
thing that oppofed them, with fire and fword; laid 
the defencelefs cities under heavy contributions, 
and carried many of the inhabitants into fervi- 
tude '*. Delphi itfelf, however mqch it was re- 
vered in Greece, and refpedled even by the moft 
diftant nations , appeared to the facrilegidus in-» 
yaders an objed; better fitted to gratify the defire 
of plunder, than to excite the emotions of piety. 
Neighbourhood had reildered them familiar with 
the woods . the temples , and the grottoes of the 
prefiding divinity; with the manners and charader 
of many of his minifters they were probably too 
Veil acquainted to hold them in much reverence s 

'» Strabo, I. ix. p. 418. «• JEfchin. {nCtefiphont. ' 
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and having deferved their rcfentnacnt by what they 
had already done, they refolved to render it ira- 
potent by what they fhould next accomplifh.^ 

The defign of plundering Delphi was no fooner 
formed than executed. The imaginations of men 
were not prepared for fuch an event; nor had any 
xneafures been tak^n to prevent fuch an unex- 
peded and abominable profanation. The enemy 
rneeting with no refiftance , became mailers of the 
tc^mple, and feized the rich votive offerings accu- 
mulated by the pious generofity of ages. Thence 
they paffcd into the facred wood, and rendered 
furious through pride or guilt, attacked, plunder* 
ed , and murdered the promifcuous crowd , who 
were employed in the ufual exercife of their devo- 
tions. The young were violated with a licentious 
rage which bid defiance to decency and nature. 
Even a deputation of the Amphidyons, clothed in 
the venerable garb and bearing the refpeded 
cfnfigns of their office, were repelled With blows 
and infults, while they vainly attempted to ftop the 
feul progrefs of thefe frantic and impious out- 
l-ages, committed againft every thing held facred 
among men *\ 

The Amphidyonic council, to whom it belonged 
to judge and to punifh the atrocious enormities of 
the Criffeans, experienced, in an uncommon de- 
gree, thofe inconveniences to which all numerous 
aflemblics are in fome meafure liable. Their pro- 
ceedings were retarded by formality, warped by 
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C H 4 p. prejudice, and di(^urbed by diffcnfion. Notwith^ 

y. ft.anding the aggravated crimes of the Criffeans, 

it was not withbut encountering many difficulties 

and much oppotition , that Solon , one of the 

Athenian reprcfeptatives , roufed his aflfociates to 

the refolution of avenging the ofifended majefty of 

religion, the violated laws of flature, and their own 

perfona} injuries. When at length they agreed to 

this ufeful and pious defign, the meafures pur- 

liied on the prefent occafion, as well as in all th^ 

^ future wars undertaken hy their authority, were 

** equally flow and indecifive. The forces which they 

• at firft brought into the field were by no means 

equal to the enterprife for which they were de^ 

figned. After various reinforcements ,* they at^s 

tempted ineflfedually , during nine fummers and 

winters , to reduce the towns of Crifla and Cirrha, 

which finally fubmitted , in the tenth year of the 

war, rather to the art than to tjie power of the 

befiegers. 

fhc prin- The events of the preceding yea^s ftrongly paint 

eJt^nts ill *^^ ignorance, the fuperftitiouj^^ and the rude man^ 

the Sacred ners of the times. The Criffeans had no foonei: 

^^'' plundered , than . they abandoned the temple of 

Apollo. Thither , hy the advige of Solon , the 

Amphidyons fent mcflengers, to copfuU the oracle 

concerning the proper means as well as the juft 

i^eafure of their vengeance. They were cora- 

m^ndccj inftantly to levy war pn the Crifleans; tp. 

perfecute them to the laft extremity ; to demolifb 

their towns , tp defolate their country , and aftei: 

ponfecrating it to. Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 
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Minerva, to prevent it from ever thenceforth being c H 4 f ? 
cultivated for the fervice of man **. In obedience y* 
to this peremptory injundlion of the god, the Am^ 
phidyons returned to their feveral republics, in 
order to colled troops, and to animate the exertions 
of their countrymen in the common caufe. The 
Greeks however were too deeply engaged in dor 
mellic diffenfions, to make effedlual efforts for 
^be glory of Apollo. Few adventurers repaired 
to the holy ftandard; and the war, neither fup- 
portcd by vigor of execution nor diredled by 
wifdom of deliberation , languilhed for feveral 
years under different generals. At length Eury- 
lochus , a Theffalian prince of great valor and 
adlivity, was intruded with the command of the 
Amphidyonic army *'. The new general waited 
till the time of harveft, to ravage the open coun- 
try, to deftroy the villages by fire and fword , and 
to defolate the happy Criffean plain. 

On feveral occafions he defeated the army of the siege of 
Criffeans, who made frequent and vigorous Tallies * 

in order to defend their poffeffions. But when he 
attempted^ to make an impreflion on the fortified '^ 

ftrength of Criffa, its thick walls, its lofty towers, 
and above all, the adivity and CQurage of its citi- 
zens, prefented obftacles which it was impoflible 
to furmount. The art of befieging towns ftill 
continued in a ftate of great imperfedion. The bat- 
tering-rams, and other engines employed in this ^ 
operation of war, were of too rude a conft^udioa 

' ^ ** aifchin. ibid. 

^* riut. in Solon. Strabo, 1. ix. Polyienus, 1. vL c. jpr. 
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to make fuch a breach in the walls as might tioc 
cafily be Tepaired. It was in vain that Eurylochus 
attempted by blockade to reduce the place.. The 
%nemy were furnilhed with all neceffaries in great 
abundance , from the well - frequented port of 
Cirrha. . Years thus paffed away , and nothing 
decifive Avas effeded. The befiegers , fatigued 
with labor, and uneafy at difappointment , had 
often abandoned their camp, and cantoned them- 
felves on the borders of the Criflean territory, 
where they cxpecJled more lalutary fupplies of 
provifions. ♦ 

When they again returned to their duty , they 
were afflided, in the ninth year of the war, with a 
peftileritial or epidemic diforder, occafioned either 
by the want of wholefome food, the great numbers 
of men cooped up during the warm feafon with- 
in a narrow fpace, or by fome unknown malignity 
of the atmofphere. A great part of the army fell 
a prey to the increafmg contagion. Anxious for 
the public fafety the Amphidyons had recourfe 
to the wifdom of Apollo , who , inftead of recom- 
niending to them the aid of an able phyfician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the ifle of Cos the fawn 
with gold. Ambaffadors were immediately dif- 
patched to that ifland , in order to unravel the 
meaning of the god , thus wrapped up in its 
Cuflomary veil of myftic obfcurity. They had no 
^fooncr explained their commiffion in the Coaa 
alfembly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 
rifing up , declared the fenfe of the oracle. " I 
" am the fawn," faid be, " pointed out by Apollo,** 
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ffor Nebros in Greek fignific^ a fawn), ^'and my o H a p, 
" fon Cbryfos " (which is the Greek word for gold) v; 
^ has carried oflf the prize of ftrength, courage, 
^* and beamy, from all his competitors. '* The 
perfon who tbus fpoke is juftljr celebrated, on 
account of bis anceftor EfcUlapius, of his defcend- 
ant Hippocrates **, and of his^ own unrivalled pro-j 
ficiency in the healing art: The knowledge of 
phyfic was become the hereditary honor, and ^1- 
moft the appropriated poffefEon, of his family, by 
which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
which it is fuppofed in a great meafure to owt it^ 
prefent improvement and perfedion. Nebros? 
obeyed with alacrity the injuncaion of Apollo, thef 
peculiar patron of the fcience iti which he excelled. 
At his own expenfe he equipped a veffel of fifty 
oars, loaded with valuable medicines as well a$ 
with warlike ftores, and accompanied by his fort 
Gbryfos, fet fail with the Atnphidyonic ambafla- 
dors, in order to cure tHe confederates , and to 
conquer the Criffieans. 

His advi<3e, his prudence, and bis afliduity, re-* Sack of 
ftored the decaying health df the army/ Theit ^"^ 
numbers, however, were already fo much diminifli^ 
cd, that it feemed impoffible by open force to put 
a fuccefefiil end to the v^n On this occafion th^ 
artful Coan employed a ftfatagem, which Wbulcl 

*♦ NTt owe, almoft entirely « the h^ary recorded in the text, to 
im oration of Thefralui, fon of Hippocrates , addreiTed to the Athe- 
nians. It is published among the letters of his father. Vid. Hip* 
|ia^t. 6p€ra» ex edit. Fnfii, v. ii. p« 119T. There are fome 
learned diflertations on the fub|ect in the 5th and 7th volume^ of pf 
lyiemoirs 0^ the Acadf HIV of Belles tettr^s. ^ 
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d H A Fi have Appeared entirely inconfiftcnt -with the lasvs (tf . 
y. irftis which had long been eftabliflied in Greece, if 
^t had not feemed t0 be the didlate of a divine adnao* 
iiitipn. The horfe of Eurylochti^ was obferved foi* 
feverdl days to FOfll on the fand, and to ftrike his 
foot with great violence againft a particular fpot of 
ground. In digging under thi^ ground , a woodeti 
pipe MraS difcovere^d , which fupplied Criffa with 
\<rater. The. extraofdinaty tneans by which this 
difcpvery was made, convinced the ignoi-arit cre^ 
djulity. of the Greeks, that fome important advan- 
tage might be derived from it; and upon mature 
deliberation it was coiicluded , that Apollo had 
thus fuggeftecjA Qontrivance for deftrdying his own^ 
and;thcir eftefni^s* Complying therefore virith the 
heay tojy intimation , Nebros poifoned the conduit 
©f water; and the efifed of this deteftable airtificff, 
"^is foOn difceirnible in the languid efifortif and d'u 
iniriilhed r^fiftance of the beficged. The Jbe-J 
fi^gers;, on the bther hand, encouraged by ^th^ 
Evident partiality df the gods ^ , carried 6n their 
1- ©peratibris with redoubled vigor. A reward wa^ 

propofed for the man y/ho ihould firft mount thg 
w^ll^^ aq honor 6btain#d by the yputhfuJ ardor, 
of Chryfos. The city >vas thus takeii: by affaiiUi 
the fortifications were demdlifbcd,, the houtes 
burqt^ attd the inhabitant^ treated' >;?ith..^i!cv:eritj^ ' 
proportioned to the atrocious enormity of theif' 
6Vri fcritties, and the tiksfperstted refeiltrte'hl bf thd 
yidlors* , . .;. -. . 

confccra. The corctmand of Apollo v however ^ * was notr 
;;;;,h"J;^^^ by the deftmaioil 6f thc^ 
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Criflean capital. Part of that impious community c H A *i 
iliil fubfilied in the maritime town of Ciitha , tht v. 
tedudkion of which muft have, prefented great dit 
ficulties to the Atnphidlyons, fince it Avas riecef- 
fary for them a thit-d time to have recouffe to the 
oracle. The anfwer delivered on this occafiOri* was 
involved in t\vofold obfcurity. The words of the 
^od, at all tinies dark and doubtful ^ now feertied 
abfolutely uniiltclligible , fince he made the taking 
of Cirrha, an ^Vent which there was evefy reafon 
to exped , depehd on A cifcfimftance that ap- 
peared at firft fight iiiipoffible. " You fhall not 
*' overturn, " (aid he, "the lofty towers of Cir- 
^ rha, until the foaming billows df, blue-^yed Ani(- 
^ phitrite beat againft the refotiriding fliores of 
^* the Holy Land." How could the fea b^e con- 
A^eyed for feveral leagues over rocks and moun- . 
tains , fo that its waves might dafli againft thfe 
Craggy precipices which fufround the facred groves 
of JDelphi ? This was an enigma which the oldeft 
and moft ex][)erienccd members of the Amphio- 
tyotiic council acknowledged themfelves unable 
t6 explain. The condition on which fuccefs 
Vr^s ptomifed them feemed incapable of being 
fulfilled; the inhabitants of Cirrha flattered them- 
felyes with hopes of unalterable fecurity; and the 
Viicft of the Amphidtydns gave their opinion^ that 
there >Vas good teafon to abandon an ' enterprife 
. \irliich ieemed difagreeable to ApoUd, by whofe 
advice the war had been originally undertaken. 

While thefe fentiments univerlklly prevailed in advifcd by> 
both armies, Solon, the Atheiyan, alcm^ ve^itured soion. 
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C H A P. to propofe an advice mdre advantageous for the 
V. confederates , a$ wel| as more honorable for the 
holy fhrine. His fuperior wiCJom taught him the 
impiety offuppofmg that thegodfhould require an 
impoflibility, as the condition of happily termi- 
nating a war , ^he firfl meafures of which he hadl 
himfelf fuggefted and approved. It exceeded , in- 
deed, human power to extend the fea to the 
boundary of the Holy Land; hijt by removing 
this boundary , it was poffible to make the Holy 
Land communicate with the fea. dfhis might 
cafily, be accomplifiied , fince it fofficed for that 
purpofe to cohfecrate the intermediate fpace with 
the fame ceremonies which had been formerly 
employed in dedicating the Delphian territory **. 
Mdputin The opinion of. Solon , propofed with much 
•xecudon. fblemn gravity, \yas honored, with the unanimous 
approbation of bis affociates. Every one' now 
wondered that he himfelf fhould not* have thought 
of an expedient which feemed fo oaturaland fo 
obvious. The preparations yrere immediately made 
for carrying it iato execution; and the property of 
the Cirrhean plain ^^ras furrendered to tKe god 
with the m(jft p^mpOus formality; the AmpKic- 
tyons, either hot.iionridering that they be^owed 
on Apollo , wh^ti as it was not their own, they 
had not.a right to give away; or, if thi? ijl^a. oc- 
curred, eafily periuaded themfelviqs that t^e; piety 
of the application, would atone iqit the defed of 
the title. . .; ' . ■> 

*' Plutarch, in Solon. PauCin* in Phoc 

when 
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When the fenators had performed the confe- c 
cration, the foldiers affailed the walls of Cirrha 
with the increafmg adlivity of re -animated hope. 
TThat place, as well as the dependent town of An- 
ticirrha , fituate on the oppofite fide of the creek , 
foon fubmitted to their arms* The impious. and 
devoted citizens were either put to the fword, or 
dragged into captivity* The Criffean community, 
formerly fo rich and flourilhing, was for ever 
extirpated *^. Their lands were laid wade, their 
cities demolilhed, the proud monuments of their 
yidtories levelled with the ground ; and the port of 
Cirrha, which was allowed to remain as a conve- 
nient harbour for Delphi, fubfifted as the only 
veftige of their ancient grandeur. The territory , 
as it had been condemned by the divine will to 
perpetual fterility , long continued uncultivated ; 
for the Delphians were not obliged to labor the 
ground in order to acquire th? neceflaries, the 
accommodations , and even the higheft luxuries of 
life. The fuperftition of the age furnilhed an 
abundant refourcc to fupply their wants ; the gra- 
naries of Apollo filled fpontaneoufly ; and, to ufe 
the figurative ftyle of an ancient author, the land , 
unploughed and unfown by the induftry of man, 
flourifhed in the richeft luxuriance under the cul- 
ture of the god *'. 

. The fuccefsfiil event of a war begun, carried 
on, and concluded under the refpedable fandlion 

** JErchin. in Ctefiphont 

* Vol.! Q 
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c B A p. of the AtfiphicSyonic council, was Celetrated with 
V. all the pomp and feftivity congenial to the Grecian 
^}yj^^' charader. According to an ancient and facred 
A. c. s#o. inftitution, the feveral republics were accuftomed , 
by public Ihows , to commemorate their refpedive 
viiftories. When diflferent communities bad em- 
ployed their joint efforts in the fame glorious en- 
tcrprife, the grateful triumph was exhibited with a 
proportional increafe of magnificence ; but the for- 
tunate exploits of gods and heroes , which had 
cxtenfiyely benefited the whole Grecian name , 
were diftinguifhed by fuch peculiar and tranfcend- 
cnt honors as eclipfed the fplendor of all other 
folemnities. While each republic paid the tribute 
of provincial feftivals to the memory of its parti- 
cular benefedors, the whole nation were concerned 
in acknowledging the bountiful goodnefs of Jupi- 
ter, the proteding aid of Neptune, the unerring 
wifdom of Apollo , and the unrivalled labors of 
Hercules. Hence the Olympian , Ifthmian , Py- 
thian , and Nemean games , which , though alike 
founded on the fame principle of pious gratitude^ 
were, from their, firft cftabliflimeirt , difUnguiflied 
ty different ceremonies, and refpedively confer 
crated to feparate divinities. 

The Amphidyons were principally indebted to 
the prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortunate 
iffue of a war undertaken by his authority ; it there- 
fore became them, while they rejoiced in the happy 
fuccefs of their arms, to offer refpedful thanks to 
the god. Thefe objeds might eafily be conjoined 
in the pleafing texture of ancient fuperftition , 
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frnce the celiebration of the Pythian games, which 
had been interrupted by a long train of wars and 
calamities, would form an entertainment not iefe 
agreeable to the fuppofed didlates of piety , than 
adapted to the natural demands of pleafure. 

The feftival re-eftablifhed on this memorable 
occafion in honor of Apollo, is mentioned by 
ancient hiftorians , on account of two remarkable 
circumftances by which it was diftinguifhed. In- 
ftead of the fcanty rewards ufually diftributed 
among the gymnaftic combatants at other public 
folemnities , the Amphidyons beftowed on the 
vidors the moft precious fpoils of the cities Crifla 
and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and mufic 
had hitherto been united in all the Grecian fetlt 
.vals, and the laurel crown had been adjudged to 
the poet-mufician, who enlivened the compofitioa 
x)f his genius by the found of his lyre* The Am* 
phiAyons for the firft time feparated the kindred 
arts; propofed prizes of inftrumental mufic unac^ 
-qompanied with poetry, and thus afforded an op- 
portunity to the candidates for fame to difplay their 
fuperior merit in their refpedive profeflions. 

Thefe are the only particulars concerning the 
re- eftablifhment of the Pythian games which 
feemed worthy the obfervatiori of Grecian authors, 
whofe works were addreffed to men who knew by 
experience and obfervation the nature and tendency 
of their domeftic inftitutions. But a more copious 
explanation is required , to fatisfy the curiofity of 
the modern reader. The facred games of Greece 
cannot be illuftratc;d by a compajifon with any 
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CHAP, thing fimilar in the prclent age; they were inti* 
y^ mately connedcd with the whole fyftem of ancient 
polity, whether civil or religious; they were -at*, 
tendled with very extraordinary efFeds , both of a 
natural and moral kind; and on all thefe accounts 
they merit particular attention in a work which 
profeffes to unice the hiftory of arts to that of 
arms , and to contemplate the varying pidure of 
, hirman manners , as well as the tranfient revolu^ 
tions of war and empire. 
The Stt«.i In their mod perfed form , the^ facred games 
**'"™n' ftic"* ^^"^^ft^^ ^" ^^^ exhibitions of the Stadium and 
ex«r«ife. Hippodrome , accompanied by the more refined 
f ft certain ments of mufic and poetry. The Olym- 
pic Sudium took its name from the meafufe of 
Jength moft commonly employed by the Greeks , 
fionfifting of the eighth part of a Grecian mile, or 
fix: hundred and thirty Engliflj feet. The Sta- 
dium » ftill remaining at Athens , has been accu« 
i jately meafured by our travellers , and is an hon- 
idred and twenty-five geometrical paces in length, 
f nd twenty-feven in breadth : it forms a long and 
lofty terrace on the banks of the Ilyffus, and its 
fides were anciently built of white marble. That 
of Olympia was probably of the fame dimen- 
fionsj but far lefs magnificent, being entirely com- 
pofed of earth. The one extremity contained aa 
elevated throne, appropriated for the judges of the 
games, and a marble altar, on which the prieftefs 
of Ceres, and other privileged virgins , fat to be- 
hold a folemnity from which the reft of their fex 
Vrere rigoroufly excluded. At the other, extremity 
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Svas the tomb of Endymioh, the fkvoritfc ofchafta c^rfA'W 
Diana. The Stadium was divided by pillars i«to v. 
'two courfes. The five gymnaftic exercifes , fo 
niuch celebratcfd by all the writers of antiquity; 
and fo accurately defcribed by Homer, Pindar^ ^ 
Sophocles , and Faufanias , began with the foot 
race , which is fuppofed io halve 'been the-moft 
ancient, and which ahvays retained the prerogative 
of diflinguifting the Olympiads by the naftae of 
the vidorious racer. The exercifc at firft cori^ 
lifted in running naked from the one end- of th^ 
Stadium to the other. The courfe was afterwards 
doubled , and kt length' the competitors were re* 
quired to pafs the goal three, fix, and even twelve * 
times, before they could be entitled to the pri^e. 
Motives of utility introduced the race of men 
loaded with heavy armor , which rtijdered this 
exercife a conteft of ftrength' asrwell as offwift- 
liefs. ^. The fecond trial of agility coiififte»d in 
leaping, the competitors endeavouring to furpafs 
each other in the length , without regard to thei 
hdght of their leap. They c^ried in their hands 
weights of lead, through the perforations of which 
their fingers paffed as through th^ handle^ of at 
fllield, and by" thefe they poized, and' impelled 
forwards, their bodies. The perfection attained 
in this exercife muft have far excec^ded the expe- 
rience of mo*dern times, if W6 cah bfelieve that? 
Phaitlus of Ootona ** leaped fifty-two feet. 3. The 
^vreftling of the ancients requiffed equal ftrengtH 
- ', ' • " ■ • ' ,''•'*■ 

2» Pauiknias, p. 6a4» . 

Q3 
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H A F« and agility. It was chiefly remarkable on account 
V. of the oil and fand w'ith which they rubbed theit 
bodies, in order to fupplc their joints , to prevent 
cxceffive perfpiration , and to elude the grafp of 
their antagonifts. The wreftlers were matched by 
lot , and the prize was adjudged to him \Vho had 
thrice thrown his adverfary on the ground. 4. The 
two following eXercifes tried chiefly thfe ftrength of 
the arms. The firft confided in throwing a hugtj 
inafs of poliflied iron, brafs, or ftone, of a circular 
form, refembling a fliield, but without handle ot 
thong. It was called the diflc, and thrown undeif 
the hand as the quoit is in England. The objedlof 
the competitors was to furpafs eachj other in the 
length of the caft. A -kin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was di- 
reded at a mark, required fteadinefs of eye as wefl 
as dexterity of hand, 5. The laft of the gymnaftio 
^^dfQU^^iboth in ofder and in efteem , was that 
pS boxing. It was fometimes performed by thc[ 
naked fift , and fometimes with the formidable 
ipceftus , compofed of raw hides lined "with metal 
Pef<Mre the vidory coyld be decided , it W2ls ncr 
f;e8ary, from the nature of that exercife, that 6m 
$tf the cpn^batants fhould acknowledge his defeat; 
9. condition which feemed fo inconfiftent with tbcr 
obftinacy of Qr^oiai^v^or, that few ventured to 
contend in tl>is dangerous amufemeflt The lav^t 
of Sp^trta at>fplutety prohibited her citizens froni 
?yer engaging in it, becaufe a. Spartan was taught 
to difdain faving his life by yielding to an oppo- 
nent. Another reafon, no lefs remarkable, tended 
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ftill more to degrade the exercife of boxing., Be- c 
fides ftrength and agility, the fuccefs of the boxer 
depended on a certain ponderous fleflhincfs of arm 
Ivhicb unfitted hina to engage in any other conteft. 
The regimen required for keeping up his corpu- 
lence, fo necelfary for the defence of his bones 
ligainft the weight of blows, was altogether incora^- 
patible with the life of a foldier; a life of hardfbip 
and inequality, and continually expofed to the 
Vant of reft, of provifions , and of fleep. - 

Thefe were the five gymnaftic exercifes in 
which the Grecian youth were trained with fh 
touch care, and to which they applied with lb 
inuch eniulation. But befides thefe fimplc fports*» 
there were two others formed of their various coni- 
bination; the Panecratiupi , which confiftcd of 
Wreftling and boxing; and the Pentathton, in 
*which all the five were united ; and to ex^el iii 
fuch complicated exercifes required an education 
^uid way of living not neceflary to be obferved by 
thofe who contended in the fimple feats of ftrength 
and agility, and which was fcarcely compatible 
with the ftikly of any other than the athletic pro- 
fcOion. . 

The Hippodrome , or ground allotted for the 
horfe races, was twice as long as the Stadium **, 
and fufficiently fpacious to allow forty chariots tt> 
^rive a-breaft '\ The chariot race was ihftituted 
at Olympia about an hundred years after the re- 
gular celebration of the games , and that of riding 
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C II A F> horfes twenty years latet. Thefe varlikc fportsf 
V. followed the fame progrefs with the military art j 
of which they were the image, andiji which, thfe 
ufe of chariots long preceded that of cavalry, Th© 
cars of the Greeks,. as evidently appears frora thtic 
medals, we^e low, open behind, furniflbed with, 
pnljijr two wheels, and unprovided withaay feat for 
the driver, who Rood with much difficulty in the 
body of his vehicle, while he commanded fpui: 
horfes, which were Jiot paired but formed on oo^ 
line, ' Notwithftanding this inconvenient pofture ' 
they performed fix and fometimes t\yelve rounds of 
the, Hippodrome, amounting to fix Grecian miles 
of eight hundred paces ^ach, :of yrhich an Englifli 
^rnile contains one thoufaad five hundred an4 fifty. 
The Grecian heroes ejccelled , during, the heroi(5; 
ages, jn this dangerous exercif^j bu? ii>, later' times 
the 9 wners of the horfes >yerc allowed to: employ ,» 
charioteer, which enUrg^d the fpher^ of candidates 
for the Olympic prize, by ad omitting many foreign, 
princes, as well as^thc wealthy ladies, of .Macedoa 
^nd Lajconia , who could not appe^ in perfpn at 
Ji^is important folemnity. Though . xiding horfes 
were not fo early employed as chariots , either at 
.^, , . the garner, or in war, yet we cannot believe, yrith 
a fanciful writer '% that this circumftance Ihould 
jjave been occafioned. by the timidity *of the Greeks 
" :-- tpt .mount on horfeback; for w? l#rn from Ho- 
mer, ^ that, even in the moft;. ancient times, they 
were acquainted^ with all the feats of dexterity 

\ 

'*^The Chefalicr Folard. 

^ ;V 
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performed by our moft accoropliftcd jockics *\ ti Ji T. 
But before the Perfian war , the poverty of the v^ 
Greeks prevented them from importing foreign 
Jborfes, and their domeftic breed was naturally of 
an. inferior kind.to thofe of Afia and Africa.- The 
Spartans firft employed them iot battle during their 
.>vars with the IMeffenians. In the Perfian expo* 
ditipn, Xerxes tried the mettle of the Perfian^ 
againft the TheiTalian horfes, ahd the former 
carried ofiF the palm in every conteft. For a con- 
iiderabl€f time after the fliamcful retreat of that 
Jiaughty monarch , the Athenians , who then formed 
the- moft powerful community of Greece, bad a 
fc^^iiidron pfonly three hundiied horfemen: and& 
^v as not till, that ambitious republic had begun to 
extend her dominion over the inferior ftates , that 
fl?e ferioufly. applied to the improvement of her 
tavalry. . ., ^ 

While, the Greeks thus acquired the accom« Themiia«- 
plilhmcnts of the txjdy , and difplayed at Olym- 
j)i^ : their fkiU in : horfemanihip ; apd theiti vigor 
iu tjie gymriaftic exercifes , the more refined en* 
tert^inments of the fancy were. not negleded; and 
the agreeable produdions of mufic and poetry 
added luftre.itnd elegance to every Grecian :fo» 
ilemnity. It is well obferved by. the only ancient 
writer to whom we are indebted for an hiftorical 
:iccount of Grecian mufic, that the arts of peace, 
as they are more agreeable and more ufeful thaA 
thpfe of war,,dj?mand, in a fuperior degree, th^ 

»» Iliad* XV. vw. 679* 
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q.H A ^ regard of the hiftoriah. If this had been the gd- 
y» neral opinion of autHors , the ftudy of their works 
would b^ equally, entertaining and inftrui^ive. The 
writer of hiftory would explain the various difco^ 
varies which happily tend ta improve and to cm- 
ibcilifb focial life ; by introducing fcenes of gaiety 
«ad pleafure , he would diverfify the eternal theme 
^f>huniaanaaifery:;:.and wJiile he expatiated, on the 
xrime^ and calamities^ of men ^ he would not ne^ 
gkd'to point out the means befl: adapted to pre- 
3^eiit±he:perpjetrati(wi of the one, and to footh the 
Suffering of the other. But the Greek hidorians 
liavd not attempted to afford us this important in*- 
iormatioo;- tbeyi enlarge topiotifly on fuch topics 
as are adapted to the ufe of their countrymen ; and 
:they preferve the moft mortifying filence con?- 
ccrning th0fefubje<fls which deferyedly excite the 
curiofity of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated 

. ' by the ingenuity of their contemporaries, mufic 
was the moft corineded with religion , government, 
and tnanncrs 4 and the effeds afcribed to Grecian 
-mufic are numbered among the moft Angular as 
well as the moft^uthentic of all recorded events*'; 
yet as to the nature,* the origin , the progrefs, the 
perfedion, in one word, the hiftory of this art, 
we can know little more than what we learn from 



^ >^' '^he eorttinuat complamts of Plato akid Ariftbtle provt that tbie 
^uOo nf their 9ge hai 'griatly degenerated fronv.its ancjeat difoity. 
It afterwards continued, like all the other arts« };radually to d?- 
*tTinc;^yet, in the feCond century before Cliriil; the grave, judi- 
cious, and welKinformed Polybius afcribes tht moft extraordinary 
effects to the grecian mufic. Polybius, I. i¥*. e. x»* et> fe|« 
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the noiufical treatifc of PIatarc|i , to which v^e have en k f^ 
above alluded , which is extremely fhort and im- 
perfed , obfcure throughput, and ininany part$ 
unintelligible 'V : - 

Witjiout much hiftorical ipformation , howevet, 
we may venture to explain the intro(|u<f|ion of 
mufical entertainments at. the four public .folem^ 
cities. Thefe grand fpedacles yrttt deftined to 
Exhibit an embellilhed repr^ntation of the otdir 
nary tranfadlions of reaMife, and while the gym* 
naftic and equeftrian exercifes repretepted tfee imag^ 
of war , the moft ferious oQcupatioa of the Greeks^ 
mufic , recalled the memory of religion and love^ 
their moft agreeable amufements. Befides^ this^; 
;is mufic in tiiofe early times was. clofely coone<3:e4 
with poetry " , and as the ufe of profe compofition 
was not known in Qreecc ^ill.tbe time of Pherer 
cydes of Syros, and Cadmus of Miletus, whp 
flouriflied only five hundred andj forty-four years 
before Chrift '% the name of mufic naturally. <?pmr 
prehended all the learning otthe. age ; and to ob# 
tain the prize in the mufical contefts , was equivalent 
to the glory of being declared fqperior to the reft;o| 
mankind in ^mental abilities and •^ndowmenM* 



E»teBt 0^ 

Grtoian 

mafic* 



** Mr. Burette, a French phyCcian, has translated thi$ treatiC^ 
In the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Aeailemy , etc. He 
finds fewer dilficatties in it , than prcfenr themftlves to men for betted 
acquainted with the theory and practice of this elegant art. . Set 
Burncy on Mufic, Vol. i. p. 36. 

" The fame words fignified a fong and a poem, a muficiaa anil 
a poet; oiixtf ufffJL^Tt^y dihh 6)^iH9> 9(o<^9(* Jlsfych. 

»' Strabo, I. j. 
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e n k'v^ Thrffe' abilities an<! endowments vrere ancicntljr 
v; regarded in proportion to their mility. Beforef 
Purpofet the praiSlice of wri^ng'^as introduced , the hiftor/ 
waHir '' ^^ P^^ events could be preferved only by tradi- 
Ptied, . tibh ; artcl • traditton wad rendered rii6r^ fdre and 
.i\ . . j>erman€nt , by being committed to the fate pro*' 
te^ioh bf harmt>lfioU$ numbers ". The culltomary 
offi({es of religion w^tf- celebrated in poetical com- 
jieflaidn ; and the Various' 'hymns appropriated t6 
the' ^brfliip of' particular divinities, were retained 
hy the faithful memory bf their refpedlive votaries.* 
The tuneful tribe , Who* wefc thus employed ta 
extol the bounty of kht 'gbds , to exaflt the glory of 
hctoes^, and to record afld perpetuate the accimiu-^* 
t kted Avifdom of antiquity, condefcended alfo ta 
regulate the duties, and to imjirt/ve the pleafures, 
of private life. The feme bards* '^ho taught the 
nieh to be brave ,'^'"exhoVted the women to be^ 
chafte **. Poetry, together with the fifter arts of 
ihufic and dancing, are elegantly called by Ho- 
itoisfr'the chief ornaments of the feaft.- The poet- 
ftiuficiari quelkd. feditibns in ftat^es '*; and main- 
tained the domeftic quiet of fahi flies ; while he 
publi(hedla\^sof Ae-Hioft extenfive influence over 
the whole community, he difdained not to animate 
the humble but neceflary labors of the mechanic; 
^vevy profeffioa in fbciety, even thc.meaneft and 

" ^ Strabo, h i. 

*• Of this wc have' an example !nH6mer*s Demodicus. 
** See what is did above of Tyrtaeus» p. i88. ' 
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moft vulgar, was encoufagcd and adorned by its o h A. f» 
particular fong **.; and the moft ordinary, trant y. 
adions of common life, however trivial and low 
and unintcrefting in tliemfelves , were heightened 
and ennobled by the combined charms of mufic 
and poetry. 

The degree of perfedionin which thefe afts 
are found in any country, depends on the language 
and charadcr of the people by whom they arc 
cultivated. Of this there is abundant proof in 
the hiftory of ancient, as well as in that of niodem 
iiations. The melancholy , ftern *' , . atrocious and 
unrelenting temper of the Egyptians ( the fuppofed 
inftrudors of Greece) difqualified that nation 
cither for improving or for relifhing the beauties 
of harmony. The harfh diffonance of the eaftern 
languages , their deficiency in vowels , and th« 
inflexible thicknefs of their founds , rendered them 
but little fufceptible of mufical compofition. The 

^* See Athenaens ptffittl, and the difcourfet on the Greek foiigg« 
in the Jd volume of the excellent felection of the Memoirs of iht 
Academy. ^ 

^' The nature of the government famishes another reaTon for tha 
Imperfection of Egyptian mufic. Komet characterites Egypt bf 
the epithet ntxfo^ > bitter , to denote tbe rigid feverity of the lawt. 
Among that grave and formal people ,' the hours of amnfement , as 
well as of buGnefs, were profcribed by law. There was a particular 
time of the day, not only for attending the conrts of joftice, but for 
walking, bathing, and even for performing the duties of matrimony. 
Diodor. Siculus. Poetry , mufic , fculptnre « and all other arts » 
were regulated by expreCs ftatute; and if we may believe Plato » 
continued invariable for many thoufand years. Plato de Legibus, > 
The ^ufterity and reftraints of defpotlfm are inconfiftent with that 
flowing freedom of genius nescilary to the |>erfection of poetry. 
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c tf A P. muflc of the Egyptians and Orientals therefore 
V. tiepended rather on the quantity than the quality 
^of found; and the principal objedt of their art was 
rather to roufe the attention by noife, than to 
charm the foul by melody*. 
jtt Migia. The language and manners of the Greeks were 
of a different and a far fuperior kind , to thofe of 
the neighbouring nations. Hence may be de- 
duced the origin and peculiar excellence of their 
mufic; which, though injudicioufly ** afcribed to 
the invention of 'Thracians , Myfians, and other 
barbarous Grangers, muft have been the natural 
produdion of Grecian genius, fmce the three moft 
ancient modes of mufic were the Dorian , Ionian , 
and Eolian, correfponding with the three great 
di vifions of the Hellenic race , and the three principal 
diftindions of the Hellenic tongue. *'. 
Caaftt of The perfedion of language , as well as of muGc, 
theperftc d^p^nds on the melody of its founds; their mea- 

tion of the ^ «^ , , . . "^ . i t • r • i i 

Grecian fure or rhythm; their variety; and their luitable- 
laaguage ^efs to the fubjed which tliey are meant to defcribe 
or to exprefs. The circumftances of the Greeks 
in the earlieft periods of their fociety ** rendered 
them peculiarly attentive to all thefe objeds. They 
lived continuaHy in crowds ; all matters of confe- 
quence were decided by the voice of the affembly ; 

*^ "While detraction referred the diTcovery of mufic to firangers, 
vanity referred it to the gods; and both accounts ferve to prove the 
great antiiiQity of the art. Plut de Mufic. 

*> We owe the knowledge of this important circiimftance to Hera- 
clides of Pontus , the contemporary and fcholar of Plato. His words 
are cited by Athenxus, 1 xiv. 

** See above, chap. ii. 



and mttfic. 
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and, next to the .force of his arrto, every warrior e H a p^ 
lelt himfelf indebted to the perfuafive accents of his Vw 
tongue. The perpetual neceflity of employing the 
power of eloquence during the infancy of their 
political ftate , made them retain the original tones 
and cadences by which men, as yet unpradifed 
in the ufe of arbitrary figns , had made known their 
affedions and their wants. Thefe tones and ca- 
dences , imitating the language of adion ( the firft 
and moft natural language of folitary favages), 
poffeffed a degree of energy and of warnath which 
can nev^r be attained by the mere artifice of arti- 
culate founds *'. By uniting them to thefe founds ^ 
the Greeks gave all the force of a natural, to an 
arbitrary fign. Mufic and adion were incorpo- 
rated in the fubftance of their fpeech; and the 
defcriptive power of words was extended to all 
thofe objeds which can be charaderized by found 
and motion , or which the various modifications of ^ 

thefe qualities can fuggeft to the mind of man. 

A language thus founded on the broad bafis of 
nature , contained within itfelf the fruitful feeds of 
the imitative arts, and the rich materials of all that 
is beautiful and ^rand in literary compofition*'. Ic 

^' See an excellent dlfconrfe of the Abb6 Arnaut, on the Greik 
accents, in the 3d volume of the Choix de M^moires. 

^* Thefe words very inadequately expreft Vhe i^^vg and the xJeXsf 
of DiouyOus , de Struct. Orat. The ingenious and philofophical 
critic ranges under two heads, the qualities of ftyle fitted to {ileafe 
the ear and the imagination. Thefe are tht fweet , and the fair. Un« 
der the firft are contained fmoothnefs, beauty, grace, perniafion« etc. 
Under the fecond , dignity, wefght, magnificence, and f«rce. The ' 
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C H A p. is a fubjed of equal curiofit^ and importance ^ to 
v# examine how thcfc materials were wrought up, 
and how thefe feeds were unfolded. In attenipt- 
i^S» ^^^^ much dif&dence, to give foroe account 
of this delicate and refined operation , we fball ob* 
ferve the divifion above-mentioned, and confider 
the melody, meafure, variety , and expreffion of 
the Grecian poetry and mufic ; arts once deemed 
fo intimately connedtcd, that their disjunction at 
the Pythian games, of which we have already 
taken notice, was emphatically compared by an- 
cient writers to the feparation of the foul and 
body. . 
Melody of The pleafure arifing from the agreeable fuc* 
lansuftse. ceillon of founds depends either on the combina* 
tion of letters ^ or on that of mufical tones *^ The 
attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 
evident from the whole ftrudure of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits ** , they always employ 
full, open, and ** magnificent founds; innumerable 
rules of flexion and derivation are founded merely 
on the pleafure of the ear ; and the great principle 
of the fine arts , to move and aflfecft , without fa- 
tiguing the fenfes , cannot be better illuftrated 

two kinds of ftyle have a fimilar relation to each other » which the 
pleaAires of the tafte, expreflTed by the word iiv^y have to thofe of 
the eye , exprefled by jwtXoj. 

^^ Dionyfius comprehends both under the word MS^9;» melody. 

♦• The TO ^pg^oy, Oionyflus obferves, may fometlmes require 
liar$h» ctofe, and diDigreeablt founds. 

^' The fAvyoi!>An^i7rii of Dionylius. 

. than 
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than by the inimitable compofition ** of ekments c.H.-Air* 
which characterizes the general textiire of the v." 
Grecian tongue. Whether the ancient poets and 
orators difcovercd this compofition by inveftiga* 
tionj or only preferred it from tafte, is a queftion 
that may be eafily anfwered, if we refled^ that 
fuch a difcovery by inveftigation fuppofes an 
acquaintance with the moft abftrufe principles of 
philofophy , principles altogether unknown in that 
early age , during which the compofition of ele- 
mental founds attained its higheft beauty and per-» 
fcdion. We may therefore without temerity 
conclude, that fetitiment firfl: di reded to the prac- 
tice of thofe rules which reafon afterwards ap- 
proved ; and that this progrefs equally obtained in 
the articulation of voice , and the intonation of 
found* 

The latter^ the ag|eeable compofition of which j^ , , 
is properly fl:yled melody , was improved to fuch MuCc* 
an extraordinary degree about the time of Home^,, 
as rendered the produdions of Olympus, and other 
anciept poet-muficians , the admiration of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. Unfortunately for the hiftory of 
the arts , we have not any , fuch analyfis of the 
mufic of Olympus, as Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
has left us of the poetry of Homer. We are in-* 
formed , however , that the ancient melody was not 

'* A<; all languages art relative to the organs of fpeech, they may 
all be aifaliied into about t^trenty^four letters , or elemental founds* 
tl^e combination of which forms the wonderful variety of language i 
a variety refulting front the refjteAivc charaftfrs and circumftanc^s of 
different nations. 

Vol, I. k 
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^' j^v. only divided , like tJietoodern, by tonis andfemi-' 
'/^^ tones , but ajfo diftin^iflied^ by the diefis , or 
quarter-tone; an interval of >vhich modern mufi- 
TKc dift cians rarely make ufe. The genus of mufic , re- 
ferent gfi filiated by this interval^ a geniis to vrhich the moll 
""** powerful effeds are afcribed by ancient Writers , 

Mras known by the name of the enharmonic ; the 
genus , proceeding by femitone^ , was called the 
chromatic ; and the diatonic , which denotes a pro- 
greffion by tones aild femitones , expreffed a mu- 
fical fcalc nearly refembling that of the moderii 
nations of Europe ". 

Thefe obfervations will give the reader an idea 

of the intervals in the diflFerent genera^ which is 

all that we can learn on this fubjefit from the 

learned eoUedion of Meibomius. In none of the 

mufical treatifes in that coUedion do we find any 

f^ecimen of ancient melody ;cnor are we enabled, 

by any drcumftance mentioned in them j to afcer- 

tain the qualities which formed its principal merits 

Peculiar The invention of the enharmdnic genus is afcribed 

eiFea of the \yy pjutarch to Olympus , who happening to (kip 

nic irenus certain intervals in the diatonic fcale , obferved thd 

ezpUinsd. beauty of the cfFed, and the peculiar force and 

charader which the regular omiflion of the fam^ 

intervals beftowed on the melody. Upon thi^ 

obfervadon , he is faid to havt founded a new 

'^ It is fafficient to explain tfie iliXti^t flgnified by tlie inharmonic • 
<nd diatonic, "^hen, or why, thefe names were beftowed oA the 
two kinds of mufic which they refpeaively denote, is difputed' by 
philofogifts ; and I have not met with any thing an the f»b;eft that 
feemed worthy of being tranf€dbed. 
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j^nm of inufic t^markable for (unplitity , gravity j chat. 
and grandeur* Thefe qualities might, doubtk£s, v. 
be produced by the hippy difcovcry , feconded by 
the lofty gieniiis of Olytnpus ; and to them , per* 
Jiaps, we may refer the enthufiafm and fuWimity 
by which his coiiipoAtions were diflbinguifhed. The 
employing of the greater inticrvals fupported the 
dignity and charader« while the ufe of the dtefis 
chiefly contributed to the refiriement and delicacy^ 
of Grecian aiUfic. The bold feparation of notes 
fcxpreffed the firmer feelings, arid defcribed thd 
ftronger emotions of the foiil; while the niore in* 
fenfible diftindions of found painted th^ inniime-* 
table (hades aild faint flctduations of paflion ; as 
Vrhen the voice gradually afcended through thd 
tmalleft jperceptible diviflons , it would admirably 
exprefs the progrefs of a refpcdfiil but ardent af- 
fedion , unable to hide ; yet afraid to reveal its 
force i and ftriving by repeated efforts to owrcomd 
its natiital timidityj 

But by whatever conjedures ^t may explain the Coimee. 
jpowers of ancient enharmonic , it appears from *»*»" ^^' 
the univerlki confent of Greek >*rriters , that the j^e^ody of 
kielody of niiiflc and 6f language differed Orily in lan^uaRt 
degree i not in kind.' The variations of accent , '"** "* ^' 
for that is the proper Word to Hxprefs the melody 
of language , feldom ^exceeded , in common dif- 
tourfe, the difference of three notes and a half > 
Ivhich makes Dionyfius obferve, that it nevei* ex» 
ceeds the compafs of one interval, the diapente^ 
or fifth. He pretends not , however , that in 
rhetorical declamation , t^ flexions of the voic4 . 

R z 
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c H A P» were fo narrowly circumfcribed ; and it is probable 
Vk th^t in poetry , their range was always more eX* 
tenfive than in the moft animated profe. Whea 
the poet therefore compofed his verfe, he was 
obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and to 
quantity: the acutenefs and gravity of founds, as 
weH as the length and fliortnefs of fyllables , con-i 
tributed to the cfFecfl of his art ; and each particu- 
lar word having not only its determined duration, 
but its appropriated tones, obtained that place in 
the verfe which was felt to be moft agreeable M 
the ear^ and beft adapted to the fubjedl. The 
poet therefore naturally performed the office of 
the mufician , and clothed his own thoughts stnd 
fentiments with that combination of founds, which 
rendered them moft beautiful and ex|>reffive. 
bf quart- As accent regulated the melody, (Juantity regu-* 

tiiy rmd j^j.^j ^^^ rhytJim of ancient mufic. The moft 

rhythm. r rr r t ^ n 

melodious fucceilion of tones , however flattering 
to the ear, muft foon become tircfome and difi 
agreeable , when continued without interriiptidn or 
paufe, and undiftinguilhed by fuch proportions of 
duration , as are readily feized and meafured by 
the fenfcs. This truth the Greeks illuftrated by a 
comparifbn. The moft brilliant compofition of 
colors is nothing better , they obfervcd , than a gaudy 
fhow; dazzling the fight for a moriient, butpafltirig 
afterwards difregard^d and unobferved. But to 
this fliowy coloring let- the painter add the folid 
beauties of defign , and he will convert an empty 
amufement of the eye , into an elegant entertain- 
ment of the fancy. What defign is to coloring 
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tncafure is to melody. It is meafure that animates c H A f» 
thefong, and wliich., combined withthe inimitable v. 
cfearms of Grecian verfe , produced tbofe extra- 
ordinary effeds, which the ignorance and credulity 
of early ages weakly deemed iiilraculoiw. - Oa of pro- 
meafure principally depended the diflFerent modts ^"*JJ^* 
of mufic , by which the mod oppofite paffions were 
alternately excited in the mind; and- courage, 
pride, timidity, love, arager, refenjtnJenc, lilccef-; 
iively diffufed. through. a niimcroiis dfombfy i at 
the will of a fikilfnl compofer. The difference of 
modes , indeed , arofe alfo'i in feme meafurevifrom 
the difference of key ; and the fame fuccefl!oh of 
founds, pronounced with various degrees of acute- 
nefs or gravity , may doubtlefs produce effeds 
more or lefs powerful : but diffimilar effeds it never 
can produce ; fo that the grandeur of the Ddric,^- 
the poliflied elegance of the Ionic , the foothing 
fweetnefs of the Eolic mode '*, muft have refulted 
from the rhythm or meafure, which governing the 
^novement of the verfe ,. thereby determined its. 
expreflion, 

. Beiides thefe three modes , formerly mentioned 
as the origii^al invention of Greece , the natives of 
that country gradually adopted^ feveral others that 
Jiad been difcovered by the neighbouring nations; 
paj-ticularly the Phrygian , confecrated to religious 
ceremonies , and the Lydian, appropriated to the 
expreflion of complaint or forrow. I'he variety , 

^^ Lucian Harinon, fob initio , et HeracUd. apud Atbtnaeum *, 

R 3 
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n 4 1^4 mdmd ^ d^ tengda; became greater fcWan otab© eafily 

v# conceived by fucb a? are iinaicqaaai^ted vritb the? 

ofthpva- mec|k*iii>ifi»irof aDwiieBt langia^geSy Eveuy fpccie^ 

ptVfUon ^ ^^^'^ I ^^ ®f ^''^^^ *^ ^^^^^ above m l^midre^ 
of^r^ciM dififet'ea* Jiinds) odcafeoned a ckangse of inoficai 
*»^^' anca6»r«, aqd intrdduceii.whait , in nMifical I2H1* 
gw^^ maiy b^ called at different time. Thefe 
iW^u^cft. wt€f e qnly to be empljiyed agreeably to 
the rulc3) of pordpricrty and dctortmi wfaach bad 
been dlifcovcTwi in tkofc great prittciptei of patwo 
fe> wbicb ^U Ttil^s ,Qf art muft ultinjateiy be rc^_ 
fecied, .A Q^w fticcteflBoia of lengtbdncd tpncs ex* 
preffed podiearatton and firmncfs ^ a f apid ineqoabtyr 
of verf^ betrayed difcrderly and i^oUe paffions ;. 
the mimt was trj^ifported ty fudden tranfhions» 
and roufed by irlipetaai^H^ reiteiaticms of found ; ^ 
^radiiail aifcent of ftcrtes accofded v^kh ail tbofe^ 
affedion^ M^hich warm aitd expand the hfeart ; and 
the cotitrajcy movement oatoraUy coincided withf 
fuch fentiments '919 deprefs the fpirit$ , and extin- 
guifli the generous ardor of the foul. Having 
fixed , with the mqft accurate precifion ^ the widq 
Variety of modes and penera^ the Greeks feldoni 
confounded them in the feme pi^ce , and never 
applied thenji tp any fubjcdl which they had not 
been originally deftincd to exprefs. The natural 
perceptioi^s of tafte were gradually ftren^thened by 
habit; the principles of mufic \yere 'clearly afcer-* 
tained , and univerfally underftood ; and pofleffing 
the warmth and energy of the Janguage of nature, 
|hey acquired the perfpicuity and extent of the 
language of convention. This is juftly , deemed, 
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J:he height of mufical perfe<aion " , and to this c H A P^ 
height the Greeks had attained, in the beginning y, 
pf the 6th century before Cbrift. 

• 

'^^The qoeftion , whether the Greefci knew mufic in pirts, hits 
lieen eartfuHy examined by Mr. Buvette (M^moites dc VAcad^mie 
.des Infcriptiont) ; by Roaffeau ( Dictioiiaairt de Mufique); and by 
Br. Barney (Hiftory of Mufic « vol. i. p. 14$, et ftq.)* Thefe 
writers, who are fo well entitled to decide on this fabject* pronounce ^ 

the Greeks to have been nnacfnainted with counterpoint But that 
^beir IgBorance in this rcfj^ect did not detraa from tht perfis«tton^ or . 
diminish the e#«ects of their miiGc, may be credited* on the nn^fpi- 
cions teftimony of an ingenious Italian. *' II contrappunto, efTfndo. 
** compofito di varie parti , Tuna acuta , Taltra grave , quefta di 
*' andamento pi^efto* quella dl tarde* che hanno a trovaHK infieme , 
*' et ferir Torecchic ad un tempo , come potrebbe egli nuovere ncM 
** animo noibo , una tal determlnau paffione , la quale , di Au 
" natura, richiede*un determinato moto, ed uq dtt^tmiiuito tutmo?*' 
.^Igarottiy Saggio fopra ropera in Myfica. 
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i . < C K AP. VL 

Maumrs. .— Iambic or. Satire, — El^gsf^ -^ TyrUu$\9 
CdUrnm , Mimnernius — Life of ArchOocbus. — 
Terpau4er.' —Lyric Poehy. — The Nine Lyric 
Pp^s, ~ SAfpbo , AlciBus , Anacreouy My^i^is^ , Co- 
rinnd^ Pindar. — -EffeSs of tbe Satred Garnet. — ^ 
Wengtb^ — Courage. — Contempt of Prejudices. -^ 
• T['ajie. rr* Jdprai Principle, •—• I^ntfUe^i^al Pdy^ers, .-r,- 
Gemm. 



CHAP T^OETRY has defcribed the wonderful tStO^ 

VI. of Grecian mufic ; and the inimitable excel- 

Eariy per- ]ence of ancient poets can alone render the de-- 

the Gre fcription Credible. Yet the early perfedion of 

cian mufic thefc clcgant arts , afferted by the graved writers 

and poetry of antiquity, fe^ms extremely inconfiftent,with the 

received dodripes concerning the progrefs of civil 

fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 

the great fyftem of pradical knowledge, fubfer- 

: vient to the ufeful purpofes of human life, appears 

to have been flowlyraifed, and gradually extended, 

by fucceflTive trials, and reiterated efforts. Among 

favages , fcarcely any diftindion of profcflions takes 

place ; the adivity of each individual fupplies 

his own want^. During the intermediate flages 

of fociety, men are ftill condemned to a wide 

variety of occupations i and their attention being 
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<^0ra<ElecI By a multiplicity of purfuits, it is im- q H A fr 
poffible that, in any one art, they Ihpuld reach vi. 
proficiency, or even afpire to cxcellen>:e. But, 
contrary to. this obfervation, the Grecian mufic 
and poetry are rcprefented as mod perfedl in their 
united ftate; the immortal fathers of verfe excelled 
alike, it is faid, in all the various kinds of poetical 
compofition "; and their inimitable produdions 
were fo far from advancing , by a gradual progrefe, 
to perfedion, that the moft ancient are, by lini- 
verfal conferit, entitled to a juft preference *. 

The hiftory of thefe admired authors is, un- 
fortunately , as uncertain , as their merit was 
illuftrious. The Greeks poflTeffing much tradi- 
tionary and little recorded information concerning 
the antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
of arts, and generous benefadtors of foclety^ have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honors. Their names indeed , like firm 
rocks refifting the aflaults of the ocean, bid defiance 
to the depredations of time ; but of Linus, Orpheus, 
Mufaeus, and Melampus, little e]fe than the names 
remain; and to determine the time in which they 

' We are told by Arjftotle , in the 4th chapter of hU Poetics » that 
Homer wrote an iamliic poem, entitled Margites, bearing the fame 
relation to comedy antl fatire, that the Iliad bears to tragedy and 
panegyric. Notwithftanding the exprefs tcftimony of the great critic* 
two very elegant fcholars ha»e faid, that the hexameter was the 
only kind of ?erfe known in the time of Homer, the Abb^ Arnaut» 
in his excellent difcourfe on the Greek accents, and Mr. Burette » iji 
' his Commentary on Pint, de Mufic. 

'* Graecj^ram antiiuiffima quaque fcripta vel optima. Horat* 
Epift. 1. ii. £p. I. 
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f H A r. flourilhed, was a matter of as much difficulty tw€( 
.yx. cbouiand years ago ', as it remains in the prefeiM; 

Sioce even the chronology of the ancient bards^ 
is fo extremely uncertain * , it cannot be expeftcd 
ihat we fiiouM he able to give a circumftantial 
account pf their life and Mnri tings. Inftead pf con- 
fidering minutely, therefore, the private hiftory of 

< Htr«Hotiis» who read bit liiftory at the Olympic garnet 444 
> yeart B. C expreflet l^mfelf at followt : ** Homer and Hefiod livei| 
^' about foar hundred years ago; not more^ and thefe are the poeta 
'* who Gompofed a Theogony for the Creeks ; who afligned to the^ 
** gods their refpecti? e appellations and epithets ; diftingnished their 
*' r«veral forms ; aad defined the artt in which th^y excelled, md 
** the honors' to which they werf entitled. As to the poets who 
^^ are fuppofed to have preceded them, I am of opinion thtft they 
*' flonrished in a later age. '* According to Herodotus, therefore* 
the age of Ifomer is fifty years later than it is placed by the marbles 
f>f Paros. But on this fobjeot we have furer evidence Uian any 
monuments of marble, or even the teftimony of Herodotus can af- 
ford. The circumftantial minotenefs, and fnfinite variety, which 
characterize the Iliad and OdyflTey prove their inimitable author -to 
have lived near the times which he dcfcribes* He converfed in his 
youth with thofe who had feen the heroes of the Trejan war; and. 
In the vigor of his age, beheld the grandchildren of Aneas. Uly flest 
Achilles, and Agamemnon. 

Nuv ^f in AnuM yivog TfMv<n onowrtt 

Km ^uiitg TTtuiotv roi %a jturo^ta^i yevuvrou. Iliad, xx. ver. 305i 
The learned reader may confult the note on the paflage in C1erk*s 
Homer, where Oionyiius of Halicarnaifus is quoted, to prove tha^ 
the poet fays notbiug inconfiilent with £neas's voyage into Italy. 
It is to be obferved, that the force of the criticifm evaporates in Mr. 
Fope*s tranflation. 

* The preceding note proves the ignorance of Qerodotus , and hjs. 
contemporaries, concerning the hiftory of their ancient hards; fince 
of there venerable fathers of the Giecian religion and policy, two, 
^re mentioned by Homer himfelf; Linus, in the defcriptiou of the 
sh eld of Achilles , II. xviU ; Ide^ampus, in the ilth hobh of thiQ 
Q yffey , ver. if. 
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individuals, a talk which fuits^ neither tJie defiga c R i^ Pf 
of the prcfent work , nor the incredulity of the v* 
prefent age, we (hall endeav6twr to explain the 
general nature and tendence of their profeffion, at 
yell as the circuinftahces vrhich confpired to raifo 
it to that rank and dignity which it long held 
in fociety. Durmg the heroic ages , the Orectatt 
poets had one untforin charadler; and if we may 
depend on the pofitive afTertion^ of axitiquity, the 
fame itydividual was alike foecefefnl in the \^riout 
branches of his divine art *. The earlieft poets , 
therefore, may be reprefented in one pidlurc, and 
delineated by the fame ftf okes , umil their profef- 
fion came to be feparaified into d^rent departments. 
We iball then diftinguifli the heroic, iambic, lyric, 
elegiac, and other kinds of poetical compofitidn; 
offer fome^account of the in^proveis of each par- 
ticulai* fpecies ; afid examine filch fragments of 
their works as defervc attention , not merely on 
account of their owft incrinfic merit, but as genuine 
and authentic, and indeed the only genuine and 
authentic tranfcripts of the manners of that early 
age in which they were compofed. 

In ancient Greece , the favorites of fortune The Gre.. 
were often the favorites of the mufcs. There ^^ **"4^ 
remain not, indeed, the works of any Grecian 
king; but we are told by Homer, that Achilles^ 
fung to his lyre the glory of heroes ; Amphion, 
to whofe mufical powers fuch wonderful * eSt&s 

< There are not any two kiiuls of poetry more different than thopf 
afcribed to Homer by Ariftotle, Poetic, chap, iv, 

f Mavct Amphion lapides cajiendo.. . Ho|. ^ 
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« H A r, are afcribcd , reigned in Thebes ; th^ poet Mc 
YL lampus obtained royal, authority in Argos; and 
Chiron , the wife Centaur ^ , though d^fcended of 
the moft illuftrious anceftors, and entitled to the 
firft rank among the Thcffalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power , the cultivation of 
poetry, and retired, with his favorite mufes, to 
a folitary cavern at the foot of mount Pelion , 
which was foon rendered , by the fame of his abijir 
tie$ , the moft celebrated fchooJ of antiquity '. 

The mufical arts were not only deemed worthy 
the ambition of prince^, but thought capable of 
elevating ordinary men to the firft ranks in fociety. 
By excelling in fuch accoroplifliments, Anthes of 
Boeotia, Olen of Lycia, Olympus of Phrygia *, 
pbtained the higheft pre-eminence. Nor was it 
during their lifetime only that they enjoyed the 
lappy fruits of their elegant labors. They were 
regarded as peculiarly deferving of a double immor- 
tality; living for ever in the memory of men, and 
being admitted, according to the belief of antiquity, 
to. the moft diftingqiibed honors in the celefti^ 
regions '*. . . 

' Moft of the heroes of the Trojan war were hii difciples. • 
Kenoph. de Venat fub initio. ' * 
^ * • Xenopb. ibid. • 

' Mr. Burette has collected the, moft intereftinf partkulan con- 
eerning thefe bards , in his Commentary on PJut. de MufiiC. 

'^ Mufieum ante omnes. Virg. iEu. vi. It 'Is' not eafy to dif* 

cover the reafon why Virgil, in his Elyftum , has placed Mufieut 

' before all the reft. This venerable bard , by feme called the fon , by 

oth'ers the difciple of Orpheus , is univerfally allowed to have bden a 

native of Attica. The admirer of Grecian eloquence (Ocabaot Canlat 

^melius) intended » -perhaps, ta. compliment . the eouatry. of Moikas. 
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It.hais been already bbferved, that the texture o^ c ii a ?• 
the Grecian tongue Was fmgularly \veli adaf^ted to vi. 
the inlprovement of poetry ; and this favorable 
,cik*ciimftance was admirably feconded by the po- 
litical condition of the Greeks in the early periods 
of their fociety. Religion then formed the folc 
principle of government; and the belief of reli- 
gion was chiefly fupported by the Theogonics ", 
while' its ceremonies Were principally adorned by 
the hjrmnsof the bards. Thefe two kinds of poetry^ 
doubtlefs the moft ancient and the mod venerab'le^ 
formed the main pillars of the political edifice; 
and the effential parts of this edifice confiftiiig in 
-the praife mf the gOds, its brighteft ornaments were 
compofed of the glory of heroes. The hymns 
maintained the power of religion, the fong ani- 
mated to valor ; and both powerfully affeded 
that peculiar fenfibility of temper, and that ro- 
mantic turn of fancy, the prevailing charaderiftics 
of Greece during the heroic ages. 

Neither the Riiners of the north, nor the Tfou- Th«ir io- 
badours of Provence, nor the Bards of Germany, fo^]"ty* ^''^ 
nor feven the Druids of Gaul and Britain, poffeffed 
mot*e diilinguilhed authority than the Aoidoi, or 
Rhapibdifts, of the Greeks. The firft requifite 
of theii* profeffion was , to know niany foothing; 
tales ■* ; and it was the daily objed of their art, to 

" k Theogony is a poem explaihifi?, not merely, as the name 
denotes i the generation, but alfa the hiftory of the gods. Moft of 
the ancient poets mentioned in the text wrote Theogonies. IHod. 1. iii^ 
FlHt. de Mufio. 

" IlsXXa $sh}iTfisiU* -HOMER. 
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354 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

c tt A, p. delight gods and piep '\ The p^ty of the prieft, 
VI. and the infpir^tipa of the propket, wer« inti-^ 
Doately conoefled with the enthjufialm of poetry; 
and poets, who had celebrated the glory of the 
paft, were naturally employed to. rear the hopes o£ 
tnit' ^"' the future generatipn **. It is probable, faoweVer, 
that the ancient bards had frequent avocations. 
from their literary labors. The curiofity , natu- 
tal to men of genius , would frequently tempt 
them to vifit diftant countries. The admiratipa 
paid to their abilities could bnJy be upheld by 
noVelty. Both iJiclination and intereft, therefore, 
iK^ould prompt them to fail to foreign lands, to 
examine their, civil and religious inRitutions, and 
to converfe with their, priefts and poets , from 
Svhom they might derive fuch information as 
ivould enable them, on their return home, to fur- 
prife, entertain, and inftrucSt their fellow-citizens. 

Of all nations, the Greeks enjoyed moft ad* 
vantages for travelling; and of all Grecian prd- 
. felfions, that of the bard. The general diffufioil 

of then national language and colonies, as well as 
the facred cbai^der with which they were in vcftcd, 
entitled this venerable clafs.of men to e^tped al 
fecure retreat among the moft inhofpitable bar- 
barians. Whatever country they vifited , the 

- '* ®som xcti uvi^wrcia-t oist^siv, HOAlER. 

'♦ In early ages , the education of yoiith was intrnfted only to the 
«rrt ranks in fociety. This profeffien was practifed in, Greece hf 
Homer, as we learn froin his life, fal&ly aFcribed to Herodotni^ 
yet certainly very ancient, in Caul it belonged to tfie Drnitft. 
Vid. Cscfar de Bello GalUco , 1. vi. 
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ciegant entertainment derived from their art pro- 
cured them a welcome reception at religioiis fefti- 
Vals, and all public folemnitied. Aniidft the mod 
dreadful calamities which afflidl mankind, the bardt 
alone were exempted from the conimon danger. 
They could behold , in fafety , the tumult of thti 
battle; they could witnefs, undidurbed, the horror 
of a city tsiken by ftorm ; calm and ferene theni^ 
ielves i they, might contemplate the furious con* 
flidls , and wild agitations , of the paffions. It 
belonged to them only, and to the facred charader 
of the herald, to obferve and examine, without 
perfonal danger, the natural expreflions of fear, 
rage, or defpair, in the countenances and gellures 
of the Vanqiliflied , as is^ell as the infolent triumph 
of fdccefs, the fui*y of rcfentment, the avidity of 
gain, and the thirft of blood, in the wild a^edt 
and mad demeanour of the vidors. Having con- 
fidered at full leifure the mod firiking peculiar- 
ities of thofe agitated and diftrefsful fcenes , the 
poet might retire to his cavern, or grotto, and 
there delineate, in fecUre tranquillity, fuch a warm 
and expreflive pidiure of the maniiefs and mif* 
fortunes of men , as fhould adoniih his contem- 
poraries, and excite the fympathctic terror and pity 
of the mod dida«t poderity. 

If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obfcrv* 
ing fUch events of thfcir own age as were mod 
fufceptible of the orliaments of poetical imitation, 
they were dill more fortunate in living at a period 
which afforded a wonderful variety of fuch events* 
Amidd the uiifettled turbulence of tiflltog dates ^ 
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c H A F. the foundation ^nd dcftrudion of cities, the per- 
VI. petual wars and negociations of neighbouring com- 
munities, they were daily prefen ted* with fubjetSs 
worthy the grandeur of the heroic mufe. The 
cftablifhment of colonies, the origin ofnewfuper- 
ftitions , as well as the imaginary legends which 
fupported the old, furnifhed copious materials for 
many a wondrous fong. • Thefe materials , being 
eagerly embraced by the choice, were embellifhed 
by the fancy of the early bards; who, continually 
rehearfing them to their contemporaries, had an 
^ opportunity of remarking, in their approbation or 
diflike , the circumftances neceffary to be added, 
taken away, or altered, in order to give their 
produdions the happieft efifed, and the higheft 
The per- degree of ftrength and beauty. As writing was 
authori^" little pradifed for the purpofe of communicating 
of their knowledge, fucceeding poets learned to repeat the 
Verfes of their predeceffors ; and , having treafured 
them in their memory, they adopted them as their 
own. Frequent repetition, attended \vith fiich 
careful obfervations as were natural to men whofc 
cfaarader depended on the fuccefs of their art, led 
to new alterations and amendments "; and their 
performances, thus improving by degrees, acquired 
that juft meafure of perfedlion , #o which nothing 
could with propriety be added, and from which 
nothing could with propriety be taken away. 
In this manner, perhaps^ the Iliad and Odyfley 

Ariftot. Poet. c. if. 

received 
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rtCeiVed the laftpolifli; the harmonious aHimatioft c hap' 
of poetry was admired as the language 6f the vi 
gods; and poets, originally the minifters of heaven, 
the inftriMftors of youth i and the rewarders of 
merit , were iinalJy regarded as the great authors' 
df religiofl, the principal bencfaaorsof niankind, 
and, as fliall be explained hereafter, the wife 
legiflators of nations. ' '"■ 

^ As the fmgular manners and events of the ch.«. 0/ 
heroic ages naturally produced the lofty ftrains of "»""". 
the epic mufe, fo the ftatenof fociety in Greece '"i}"^"; 
daring the immediately Succeeding periods, highly i.«bu.t 
favored the antrodudion of other kinds of poetry '*'""• 
The abolition of the royal governments gave 
free fcope to the adivity and turbulence of 
democracy; and the rivalfliips and enmities of 
neighbouring ftates, rankling iri the minds of their 
citizens , prepared the imaginations of men for 
taking, a malignant pleafure in works of invedliVe 
and- reproach. The innumerable caufes of aliena- 
tion hatred, and difguft, which operated alfo ■ 

withm the bofom of each little republic, opened 
an mexhauftible fource of fatire. The cbmpeti 
tion for civil offices, for militirjr command, and ' 
for other places of tiuft, profit, or honor, all 
of which were conferred by the free fuffragcs of 
the people , occafioned irreconcileable variance 
between the ambitious niembers o'f the fame 
community, and fubjedled the charaders of meii 
ta mutual fcrutiny and remark. The fcntiments 
of - the Greeks, not being- perverted" by the 
fcabits of flavery, nor reftrained by the terrors 

V Ir. !• o 
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C H A p. of a dcfpot, ihey l?oWly exprcffed what tb*)^ 

Ifl. ft^cly thought; they might openly declare a juft 

CQaternpt; and, \irhile they extolled in the lofty* 

c^e and fwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 

\vhom they admired^ they lalhed the ^cowards and 

traitors, vrhom they de%ifi^d» with ali t|ie ieverity 

ojF fatire. 

tiegUo *^ The ode and fatire may be fucce&fully cultivated; 

^•^•i \yy in^itators iq the worft. of time$ ; but th^ could 

l4:arc^ly have been invented and perfe(3;ed under 

any other than a popi^r government The plain- 

tiye elegy ^ on the other hand, which defccibcs 

the torments of unfqccelsful love , or which 

paints the affidion of a miferable parent., aa 

affedionate fon, a difconfolate wife, or a faithful 

^iend, for the lols of the feveral objeds moft; 

4ear to their hearts, feems to be. the fpootaneous 

{>rodudion of every foil, and hardly to, receive 

any change of impreflion from the fiuduating forms 

Hie pii** of fociety. The particular purpofes, however, to 

Which u '^^^^^ ^^ Greeks principally applied this fj^cies 

^as ap- pf poetry, appear to have been fuggefted by theit* 

plied na. peculiar circumftances at the time of its origin. 

foggeftcd Diijring the violence and diforder pccafioned by the 

by the ftate political revolutions, the frequent migrations, and 

•f fociety, ^^ alnaoft uninterrupted hoftilities which fiicceeded 

and increafed the csdamities of the Trojan war , it 

was natural *for thofe wh^reafoned concerning the 

afifairs of men , to form, according to the original 

bent of their minds, two opppfite theories for the 

1 beft improvement of human hfe. Men of a firm 

texture of foul would prepare fof the mifery which 
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l\i(ralted them, by ftrCngtfienttf^ tKdf riatursil tmrdU 
ttefe^ arid hitityiti^ their natural intrepidity. Th<§ 
Wdteffipt (rffjalh, atld daftger, aiid deaths wbiild 
k thd great ptin^M df thdr Hires, and tW 
|)erp6ta[;il fubrjedt Wtfi^ir fotig; ai^d v^fiile they 
rfefcribed the inevitable difgt'ace of weaknefs and 
Cdwardidcfi they ^butd dxtol, with the moft lively 
fenfibiftty, the glory b(vil6t\ the triumphs of fuccef^; 
atld the joys 6i vidlory. Such thertie^ tnight delighi 
the martial thufe of Ttyrtafeiis ^rfd^GaMir^, bdt 
touid otfe'r (i6 chsitths to the effertainate^ftneS 
bf Mirorie¥mus , or the iicemioUs debauchery ol 
Archilochtis. ^6 petfon)5 of their charatfter , thrf 
calamities of the times, inftead of appearing an 
dirgumerft for vittue ^ Would prove ari incftemcnt 
to pleaftird. The precarious^ donditidri of their live J 
ftild fortdniEfs, while it rfedreciatcd all other objcdls^ 
\^6ulil incfeafe the vialue of ptdfent enjoym^fe 
in the agfeeable amufeitients of the fleeting houf, 
they Would feek rcfuge aglairift tb'e riielanchol^ 
frofped df ftjtbrity. The pleafureij' of' the table, 
the delights of love, the cHaritt of the eldgant arts 
ind of dOhverfatiori, W6uld be perpetually ftttdied 
in their lives, arid pefpetiially recommended iii 
dieir pOetry. 

The precious rcfrfiairts of their #ritingSj and ftill 
ftiot-e the authentic circiimftances related concern* 
ing the charaders of the' alicient poets; fufficiently 
confirm the truth of tbefe obfervation^* Next to 
Ilomcrj Archilochus iSf the earlicft Greek writer, 
Whofe life is re}:orded fo minutely as may ferve to 
throw any confiderabie h'ght on the hiftcJry of his 

S a 
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« H A p. country. We are told by Herodotus ", that he 
VI. flourifhcd in the time of Gyges , king of Ly dia^ 
who mounted the throne feven hundreci and 
eighteen years before Chrifl^ He was a native of 
the ifle of Faros, one of the Hjfclades, vrhich had 
already become wealthy and populous. His father, 
Teleficles, muft have J)een a perfon of diftindion^ 
fincc he was employed to head a deputation of his 
countrymen to the bracle of Apollo. The, objedk 
of the Parians was to obtain a fayorable anfwer 
IFrom t|fe god concerning an enterprife, which they 
|iad long meditated, of fettling a colony in the, 
valuable ifland of Thafos, oppofite to the coaft o^ 
Thrace. Thte orade approved the defign , and in 
order to reward the refpedful behaviour, and to 
fepay the rich prefcnts delivered to the holy (hrine 
by Teleficles, who had unfortunately difgraced 
^be dignity of his rank by an unequal marriage 
with a beautiful flave named Enipo, declared that 
the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of this 
diftoporable connexion, fiiould defcend to the 
lateft ages of the world. 

The prophecy would naturally contribute to 
its own accomplifliment; efpecially 'as Archilochus 
defcended from a family, in which the love of poetry 
was an hereditary paffion. Tellis, his grandfather, 
accompanied the prieftefs of Ceres , in order to 
cftablifli the Eleufinian myfteries in the ifle of 
Thafos, an employment, which, like the facred 
commiffion of Teleficjes at the city of Appllo, 

'' Lib. i. cap. is* 
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could not liave been cxercifcd by any other than a c H A B» 
favorite of the Mufes. Enjoying the example of vL 
luch ancef^ors, and encouraged by the admonition 
of tlie god, it was to be expedled that the young 
poet Ihbuld fecond the gifts of nature by the efforts 
of induftry ; and that his juvenile produdtions^ 
fiiould foon have been diftinguiflicd above thofe 
of his contemporaries, by dijgnity of fentiment,, 
force of cxpreffion , and beauty of imagery. 

In that ipartial age, no fupcjiority of genius, 
rank, or fortune could exempt its poffeffor from 
the duty of ferving his country .in the exercife of 
arms '\ The Parian colony in Thafos , having 
ineffedlually endeavoured by its own ftrength to 
cftabiilh a fettlement in Thrace , was obliged , in 
order to aCcomplifh this defign, to have r^courfe 
tb the afliftance of the parent ifle. Archilochus' 
ferved in this expedition , which, though finally 
fuccefsful , was chequered with a great variety of 
fortune. Duying an engagement with the barbarous' 
Thracians, in which his countrymen were defeatied 
and put to flight , he favcd his life by throwingr* 
away his fbield ; an adion fo extremely inconfiftent 
'Virith the military prejudices of the age, that all 
his eloquence and ingenuity were incapable of, 
extenuating its infamy. 

On his return home, he retiewcid his aiddrefles » 
to a Parian damfel named Neobulc. Her father 

*, ', * • • 

}^ This was not the cafe in the heroic ages|^ the bards, thpnjgb^ 
called 'Hgutgy as being of the firft rank In fociety, were exempted:: 
fi^m the fatlgnes of war; -Horn. OdyfT. paffim. 

S 5 
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€ H A ^ Lycapobes, m^Ko h?id avfirf^ g^m^A% aftprwar<!4 
Vlft i^efufed his confen^^ wbetl^er c|*fgwfte4 ky tho 
unwarlike and t^ierefqre cant^^nptibil? Chara^ep qf 
Arcbilochus, pf teppptfd by thp ^ijqnpg gfprs of a| 
richer riyai. If Wf believe tb? pc^^^ it w«5 ?^vanc;^ 
^lon^ that cQrPupted thf fordjd wind qf l^yc^q^^ ^ 
?jDd bath he and h,is ^^ugh^^r r r?g?ir<ll?fs of dieif 
pli^hte^l ^ith a^d repeated Q^t|;)S,^ f^prifipcd their 
ifentiments and char^^cy tp ^he i^^Q ^%t^ca|j;^QA 
of this ignore paQipn. 

This aflfertioi;! he wgiJi>taWo4 1?y W poetjc^ 
Inve^ivcs , f\iH qf indign^^qn ^d i;e<pnUn?n«i 
?^ainft th? vctw^^ fttmilj? pf tj^e Cuf Bqfa4 tfai^prs* 
His verfes yvtj^^^ r^heajfed at th? pi?b|i^ ^4^Qies^ 
"^hcre the force ancl vivacifcy qjf tfc ^Ur<* VfCfc, 
liipiyerfany %dix\ii;cd. CaJ^n;)ny, bq\K^yer f<^c;npts tqi 
jiay^ joined her p9i|p,i;ie4 d^rts tq th^ <i\pr^ feM? 
^1^ equitable wea^^s. em^ioyccj hy %\^ «Pgcr o| 
^ifappointed Ipye: lS[epbuIe air^c| h?r iiftw wer^ 
accmed of eyeijy vijce moft incq^fijftppj; wijth tbft 
IJfipdcft dignity qf t^^^ leptnale ^Jh^^<^r. YeJi (i;ic,H^t| 
l^(?cu4tiqn is extijemcJy iijppjrqb^ble^ gujufi/Jcriiig t^Ci 
r?fci;v<d circuml^e(^ion of Ncqb;aje l|ii,<7i:feU^» during^ 
tJie ardent foliciutiiqiijis pf ArcbiJtpcJiMS.; z, b^b^viour 
^hicb patprally incjfcafed the firepf lii^pa0tf>% an4 
^arpened the edge of his (atirc- 

His reproach and calumny, however ilt-grppoded 
l^nd Ufires^bnable, gained an. ^afy credit axnong th/Q 
rivals and enemies of Lycambes ; and the bitter 
taunts ?ind invedives, whicl| the malice of tjxt 
poet had invented , the fcornfu} coQte^mp,^ pf thQ 
Farians too imkMy W»m«4 An olA|)qq«it ^a* 
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*o foontir in danger of bring foigottcrt, tlbart !t was <i k i ?; 
fucceeded by new verfcs, couched in the liveli^h Vt 
turns <tf ingenious fatire. The perpetual ftrbkes cff 
naievbteiice, darted agaiiilft the family of Lycaibbefs 
by the perfeVering ctuehy of the poet, rendered 
their charaders fufpicibus to the public, and their 
Jives painful to themfelve^. I'hey determined ^0 
ivithdraMr from a fcene , ^^hich fe^med a cbitftant 
Variation of mifery ; and died in defpair by their 
own hailds. 

The ^oems which produced this ihdahchoiy 
tSci^i And tfJF which fdtne fcatteted remain^ have 
reached the prefent tinned , were written ih 
iambic " verfe of fix and four feet When the 
lines were of the fame tength throughout, thfe 
|)iece /Was entitled an iambic; but when fliort and ^ 
long verfes ilternately fucceeded eich bther, h 
Vas called, frOftt this tircumftatice , an epbdb '*i 
k narte Which Horace hai givbh to thoib ptt' 
formances in which he imitated the poetry andl 
fpirit of Atchilochui, not tojiyirig , With fervihty^ 
his fentiihei^ts and estpretiidn **. 

'* The urm hunbie is {yno^moiis in Grc^k with the wbirc^ 
yeproiohfitl « fittirioal. Arifl. Peit. 

" This word. «onceniii^ the aieaning of which Iber^ have beei 
innumerable difpntes , fitnply denotes the facceflion of irer&s or 
ftaiizas of diffet^n^ length or ftrdctnri. tn this firH fenfis it is 
toplaiiiea in M teit ; in the ftoond it wilt be e;tplain^ ihll>ekkin|C tk 
the ode, of which the epode regularly formed the third flanza* is w^: ^ 
learn from Hep^^ftioni^ Terentianus Maurus« Marius Vietotlnus, an^ 
tether ancient grammarians and philologies. 

«* Patiot ego prii^ul ianibcis 

Oftendi Latio , numeros animolque fecutus 

, Archilochi j liott res , et ftgentii verba LVcamben; 

E^itl. lifif. i. i j; 

S4 
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t64 TI^E HISTORY OF GREECE- 

C H A F. Though iambic Was the favorite*' purfuit of 
YI. Archilochus, his genius was not entirely confined 
to that fpecies of writing. £adowa4 with aa 
cxtrcjqpt$: ^ fenfibllity of heart, he was inclined to 
g;r^titude and frieadfliip^ as well as to ; enmity and 
yefcntmcnt. Animated by the former Sentiments , 
^ laipaentcd ,the death of a kinfman and friend, 
who,. had unfortunately perifhcd by Qiipwreick. 
*^\i^ Wf^.?. confifted of ,alternate hexameter and 
pentameter verfes, and abounded in elegiac (Iraia^ 
which. were admired by the greateft critics of 
^ntiquity,-.Thie fublimc Longinus, in particular> 
extols the aflfeding defcription of the fliipwre^k; 
and ^I^Iut^ch " has preferved the conchifiotJ^ dF 
the piece, in which the; poet having aflerted the 
hurtfuinefs of forrow^ to the living, and ;its inutility 
to the dead , determines theiiceforth ;to abftain 
from unavailing lamentations, and .to feck relief 
for, his afiiicaion in wipe^ love, and ptber fenfual 
pleafures, . . , .^ 

Hit maiiff. Thefe fentiments of Archilochus fi^ega to prove, 
nity. that whatever may liave been the poetical nief it of 

his. elegy, the tender paffions were lets, fitted than 
the irafcible , to make a durable impreffion on his 
heirt. He foon forfook the elegiac mufe'; and his 
riatur^^l difpofition , as well as the fame which he 
had already acquired by his fatires , led him to 
purfue that fpecies of writing with unabating 
ardor. The perpetual rivalDhips and competitions 
among the principal Parian citizens, whp afpired 

*' Archilocbnm propAo rabies armavit iambo. 
'* De audiend. Poet. 
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•at the firft offices of government, frequently degc- char 
-iicrating into hatred, malice, and revenge, they vi* 
xJbfcrved , with infinite dielight , the \fperfions , 
however foul and falfe , that were caft on their 
opponents. The malignity df the public thus 
lionrifhed and exafperated the venom of the poet; 
but there was a degree of virulence beyond which 
it could not proceed. After making the circle of Banisiu 
the whole fociety , and equally offending friends and "'*"*^ 
foes by his exceffive and indifcrirtiinate reproacht 
Archilochus came to be regarded as a public 
ci>cmy. The licentious impunity of his manner^, 
which bid defiance; to every law of decency and of 
nature, heightened thedeteftation'of his character , 
and he was compelled to fly in difgrace from his 
native ifland , to which his genius wduld have been 
an ornament, had his behaviour been moremddeflt 
and inoffenfiffe *\ * 

* Banifhed from the ifle of Paros, the poet fought wander> 
protedlion in the Thafian colony , to the eftablilh* ^^^^ 
ment of which the fervices of his father had fo^ 
eminently contributed ; but , unfortunately for his* 
repofe , the fame of his fatires had gone before* 
him , and the difgrace of having loft his fhield in 
the Thracian expedition was a ftain not eafily 
wiped off. His reception among the Thafians', 
therefore, anfwercd neither his own expedlatidns , 
nor the liberal^fpirit of ancient hofpitality.- He 
foon quitted a place in which his company was 
fo little acceptable', yet not before ht had 

^^ Critias apud IBUah. Hill. I. ix. «• xlii. 
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H A p. lampooned th« principal cttisens of Tbalbs^ ande»i 
VI. deavourcd, hy a fingulir and abfiird excels of re-i 
fentment » to £itirize the narf'owneCs and fteiilky of 
^c ifland itfelf. 
lecoTert The wandering poet vra^ not more fortunate ia 
Scem"at ^^^eral oihcr diftrids of Greece in which he took 
pjyn|i^ refiige. The warlike Spartans v^ould fcarcety ad- 
mit into their city , a Writer who had (aid that it 
Vfs^s better for a foldiet to lofe his ihield thsln hii^ 
life , becauTe he might purchafe new armor, but 
could not acqtiire a new exiftence«, ArchikK:hus » 
thus abandoned » p^rfecuted^ and contemiied, made 
one fpiritfd effort fot recovering hi^ ancient chaii 
rader , and regaining the public efteem. The 
time approached for celebrating the Olympiq 
felUval. The irregularity of his manners j the 
general detei^ation of his behaViOut, and, above 
all, his vindication of cowardice, vAiild, accdrd- 
ing to general rules , haVe estcluded him from 
' affifthig at that fotemnity : htit having removed 
the prejudices which the citizens of Elis had na- 
turally conceived againft him , by difpl^jring his 
wonderful talents for muftc and poetry^ he took 
QSire to infimiate that he was pofiefled of an odd 
N in praife of Hercules , which , if rchearfed before 

the public affembly, would equally entertain the 
fancy, and improve the piety of the fpe^tors^. 
The intefeft of religion being materially concerned 
in this propofal , the judges of the games thought 
|fro|»er to cofifiply • with it/ Archilochus appeared 
on the appointed day among the Olympic bards^ 
After his competitors had ^iven fpeeimcns of their 
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^Ftm fgch mufical compofuions as the audience c h a r^ 
were accuftonied to hear, he began the fong in yu 
honor of Hcrculc$ i accompanied with the found 
q{ his lyre , ^txd written with fuch new variations 
of verfc, as Rcceiferily occafioned new modulations 
#f melody, U it probable that > on this occafion^ 
iko firft praiftifed the invention afcribcd to him by 
PUitarch**, of pafling, with a rapidity, from on* 
ihythrn^ ox meafMre* to another of a different kind^ 
The npyelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his 
cempofitioii raviifced the fenfef , apd elevated the 
foiuU of hi$ hearers. The demerit of the per-^' 
former wa$ obliterated in the pcrfci^ion of his fong. 
The unanimous applaufe of the affemWy declared 
hi^ fuperiority to every rival , and he was imme^ 
diately rewarded by the privet, ap4 adforncd with the 
cra\vn, of vidlory ^\ 

Having acquired fuch diftinguiCbed renown in *•*««*« «• 
the public thj^atre of affemUed lUtes, Archiloctus ifl^S* ^ 
letu^nedit with e^jiultation ^ ta hi& native country * 
tlie glory of which had beeiQ. proclaimed at Olym*^ 
1^ ,. in cQnfequ^Qce of the fuccefsful merit of 9 
i^anifhfid citizens This proclainatioa^^ being deena* 
ed the higheft honor which an individus^ couici 
procure for his. <:ommumty , ihe hatred and refent^ 
^cnt for.merly entertained againft the poet was 
converted intQ gratitude a^d admiratiooi. The 

, ^^ ^« f^ar^L^io Ffnte lodi his ftlfolteil!^. 0(lfe 01yin9« ix» tbat 
ttiis cflekrated poem of Archilochns long continued to be fung: nt tli« *" 

Olympic games .^ in order to g^ace the coronation of tbofe victors 
^ho either coold^not affojrd, or who did not incline f to purc|iaQ^ ^9 . 

9de in their particular honor- 
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• HAP. renewed rcfpc<9; of his country occafioned many 
VI. ebullitions of poetical vanity , which evaporated in 
forac verfes that have reached the prefent dmes *^ 
When death put an end to his labors , it could 
not cxtinguifh his fame. His obfequies were dif- 
tinguiffied by every fad circumftan.ce of funeral 
His fingo. ploftip ; and his memory was celebrated by a fefti- 
val, cftablifhed by the gratitude of his country- 
men, and adopted by the general admiration of 
theGreeks, during which the verfes of Archilochus 
were fung alternately with the poems of Homer *' : 
and thus , by a fatality frequently' attending men 
of geiiius, he fpent a life of mifery, and acquired 
honor after death/ Reproach , ignominy, con- 
tempt, poverty , and perfecution were the ordinary 
companions of his perfon; admir^ition, glory, re- 
fpcdl , fplendor , and magnificence were the me- 
lancholy attendants of his fhade. 
fliftofy of Archilochus was the principal improver, not 
poetJ"^ only of the iambic, but of the graver kind of lyric 
Terpan- poetry ; and Terpander , who flourifhed in the 
**"' feme age, was, as 'far as we can trace the hiftory 

of the arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feftive kinds of lyric compofition. This agreeable 
poet was a native of Lefbos. He obtained the 
mufical prize in the Carfiean fcftival at Sparta ; and 
ih the beginning of the feventh century before 
Chrift , gained four fucceflive prizes at Delphi ^ as 

appeared by a correal regifter of the conquerors in 

I. -,"... ^ .^ 

** AtheiiKat , 1. xiv. Paufanias , 1. x. Stobieiss » £ttm. 123. 
* *' Anthol. p, aii, "Ariftot. Rhetor. 1. ii. 
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the Pythian games ^ prefervcd in the time of PIu-.c H Ilf* 
tarch '*. Thefe advantages procured him the ^^ 
refpeia of his contemporaries ; but he was honored 
by pofterity chiefly for his improvement of the 
lyre, and for the new varieties of meafure which hc^ 
introduced into the Grecian poetry **. 

The example of Archilochus and Terpander '* 
was followed by the nine Lyric poets , who , in the 
courfe of two centuries, flourifhed almoft in regular 
fucceffioft , and maintained the poetic fame of tbeit 
Country. Of the two moft ancient, Alcman and 
Stefichorus , we have only a few imperfeA re-,, 
mains : of Sappho there are two complete odes; 
her followers Alcaeus , Simonides, Ibycus , and 
Bacchilides are known by a few mutilated frag- 
ments, and by the remarks of ancicpt critics ; but 
we ftill poffefs many inimitable odes of Pindar, 
and many pleafant fongs of Anacreon. 

As to the Grecian lyrifts in general, it is. worthy StppH, 
of obliervation , that except Alcman of Sardis, a*««»«» 
who on account of his merit was naturalized at 
Sparta, Pindar of Thebes in Bceotia, and Stefi* 
chorus of Aimera in Sicily , all the reft were born^ 
on the Afiatic coaft, or in the iflands of the Jlgean 
fea. Thefe enchanting climates were the beft. 
adapted to infpire the raptures peculiar to the ode^ 

** De Mufic. ^' Euclid. Harmon. Strabo, I. xiii. 

Plut. <le Muiic. '* l^indar fays, that Terpander invented the Scho. 
* |ia, " which, according to Pollux and Hefychiiis, properly denote 
the drinking fongs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general fenfe,^fig« 
nify every kind of lyric poetry not afpiring to the dignity of tbt 
ode. ^ 



etc 
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« n A A M yrd\ a* to eyeite that vo^uptudti* gaiety ctii* 
VL faAeriftic of tb« Orcciah fong ^*. Aiuidft the 
kHMntic fccfies of Ionia , wa* felt with tmcomxtioii 
JfenfibiKty the f6f<^ »f that pleafing painfot pat 
Hon, ^hich, unitittj^ grief , joy, and enthofia^rti, 
contains the fruitftri fecd« of i^hatfever is mdft pet- 
fe<a in ftoofic and poetry **. H^rc the celebrated 
Sappho- breathed th^ amorotri ffamey by which fh<5 
Was confomed ; while her edntiitymati and Idvef 
Alcactts d^tkired the Warrtith of his attachtticnc^ 
exdted^ Ifefe perhaps by the beauty of her pe;fbn^ 
Aan by the beWitchii)g charms of her voice. But 
oeitb^r Aicaeus, Who flourifired in* the beginning 
of the fi%tftf not Anacrcou', who ftoufiflbed in the 
teginnihg of the fifth century before Chriff, at* 
Ibwed the natural vivacity bf tficit tempers to bi 
ov^rc^itie by the feverities of a paffion which they 
cttnfidCred chiefly as an infkrument of pleafure. 
When tmtorttmate in love, they hiad recotirfe to 
wine; and their lively invitations tt> this enjoyment 
€ompofed' the ftvotite airs of antiquity ". Of 
Alcxus i^isufiial to jtrdgc by the fcattered femaini 
•frhis wcirfcs preserved in Plutarch ^* and Athe^ 
BXtts ",andby the high cbmmetldktiorts bcftowerf 
on him by Hbrace and Q^uintiliatl. The Latirt 
poet, however, fi^ems on many ocoafions to havi^ 

'* Hippocrat. de Locii, vol. ii. |^. 346. Edit Lugd. Bat. 

'* Agreeably to the f rinciplcft cftabll»be4 by ^beophraftut Itf 
Tlatarcb. Sympofinm. 

'* Give OS a faog of Aicaros or Anaeredn, was a cooinion ftyiclg 
in the age of S4traies< Atheaseiis , J. x« c. viii, 

'^ Syma^H 6. vi« '' JLib. i. ' 
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j(b exadUy imitated , or rather tranflated the Greek, n u hf. 
ihat the copy will perhaps bdft enable us to form a yi. 
complete idea of the original **. 

Alcseus , though he chiefly indulged^ in the gdy 
and fportive ftraibs of poetry , was yet qualified to 
undertake mor^ lofty '^ themes; but the whole fbul 
of Apacreon was of that cfiieminate texture which Aaacreom 
fitted him only to fing o£ love and pleafure ". 
Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces were the 
peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pr6- 
fents which he offered at their ihrine were themoft 
acceptable that any rbortal could beftow. He not 
only obferved the external rites and ceremonies 
Vrhich they commanded , but proved that his heart 
and mind had imbibed the genuine fyirit of their 
\^orIhip. Throughout the whole of his works 
now remaining^', there reign the moft inimitable 
fimplicity, purity, and fweetnefs of didion : his 

Nullanil, Var^, facra vite^ ]^dus feveris arborenu 
Other tranflations* c^tially Hteral, may be difcoyered by tarefully 
txaminiAl tbe ftagmentt' in Atbenieus , 1. x. 

*^ In Infos ei aihoret def(Rcndit, majoribni. ti»ca apilpt. ftVU^ 

£f on-oe AA^of >i^« --- ANAC, Od. I. 

>* The Works vf Anacreott are Odd, by Petrns Alcyonius dt 
t^Oio » to have been bimed by the Greek priefts of Coafiantiaop1e.« 
iiom Which fome learned iiieo« deftitute of tafte , have abCurdly con- 
cinded, that the works afcribed to the old i>oet are (furious. It can- 
hot, fnreiy, he ihid of thofe poems. ** Etfi excitant animos noftrt. 
** mm hominum ad flagrantierem religionis cultum, non tamen 
** vcrbomm Attlcomm proprietatem et lingnU GrnctB elegantiam 
*' docent I ** .whiih it tht character tbat Petrns Alcyonins gives of 
the c«mpofitto«9 (hbattnttd hy the (ricftt in their place. 
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SteiUho- 
fm. 



chap/ vcrfes flow with a fmooth volubility ; his images^ 
VI. fentimcnts, and reafonings (if what in him feems. 
intuitive convidion can be called reafonings ). are 
copied from the warmeft irapreflions of nature. 
Yet in thefc poenis, othcrwife fo beautiful and fo 
perfedl, there may be difcovered an extreme licen** 
tioufnefs of manners , and a Angular voluptuoufnefs 
of fancy, extending beyond the fenfes , and tainting 
the foul itfelf. 

The diffolute gaiety of Anacreon, the delicate 
fenlibility of Sappho , and the tearful complaints of 
Simonides**, were all expreffed in that eafy equable 
flow of uninterrupted harmony , which , in the 
opinion of the moft learned of their countrymen *', 
pofleffes more grace than ftrength , and more 
beauty than grandeur. The majeftic mufe of 
Stefichorus foared a loftier pitch. Difdaining the 
fubjeds to which the other lyrifts defcended, he 
fung of war and heroes , and fupported , by his 
harp , the whole weight and dignity of epic poetry **. 
Such , at leaft , are the fentiments of a celebrated 
critic , who had read his works , of which w^ are at 
prefcnt entitled to judge only by their refemblance 
to thofe of Pindar, who poffefled a fimilar turn of 
genius, and treated the fame lofty themes. 
Finiar. The honors beftowed on Pindar by his con- 

temporaries, as well as the admiration in which his 
name was uniformly held by the moft improved 



^* Moeftius lachrymis Simonideis. CatuU. •, 

♦* DionyfiuSvHalic^m* , . 

f"^ £f ici carminis •nera tyrit fufUnt ntein. Quint: 
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nations of antiquity, IrendeT Wth liis perfoii knd 6 H A p. 
iiis works obje<S<5 of a verynaturalcuriofity. f|e -^ 
was bom'fivfe hundred and tytctity years before 
Chrift, and his long life alttibft completed the full 
tevoliitioh of a dentury. His a^e; therefore, t%* 
tended beyond the period 6f hiftory now und^ 5Ui? 
tevicw; yet the Works ot his predeccffot^ haviiijg 
|)ci;iflied by the ravages of timfe and barbarifm , it 
is neceffary to exartiinfe, in thi§ place ^ the inatutei 
and charadfer of the writings of Pindat , as thd 
only materials remaining that can enable us to fonn 
a general notion of the pfcrfbrmances recited by 
cthe lyric poets at the principal Grecian folemnitie^. 
Pindar i from his earlieft years , ^Vas earefiilly tirained 
hy his father ( himfelf a niufician) to the ftudies o£ 
• tnu{i(i anH poetryi Mis genius naturally wild and 
iuxuriaiit, wascotreded by tlte lelfons of his fair 
tountry-wortien i Myttis and Corinna- ' ,r whofe . 
t)oeticaI produdlidns had squired Unrivalled fame^ 
not Only in Thebes I but among ail the neighbour* 
ing cities **. Hi^ firft efforts for equalling their 
Irenown were difplayed at the mufical contefts cele- 
brated in his native Country; where, afte^ con* 
quering Myrtis^ he wastfive times overcdme by 
Corinna , who , could^e Believe the voice of fcan- 
Jal, owed her repeated vidories more to the 
charms of her beauty than to the fuperibrity of her 
genius **. But in the four public affemblics of thtidrtii' 
Greece /whetc females were not admitted to con* wtion in 

which ht 



"»' Paufania^. 1. Ik, «. nitf ^* ludah. i^liah. V^r. Hift. 

4 J Paufan. ibifl. 

V0L.t t 
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^ H 4 F« littBd , Piadjii: carlried ^ th^ prize frpip 0very C|M|* 
yi. pttitpr. ThjJ glpryi in particular,, which his 
poietrybpth ^cqpiried ai^d b^flpwed ^t Qlympi^^i 
jinnde the grc^teft generals and fta?efr»en of tlie 
$ge cdpft the friendlhip pf His iRpfe. To the 
•.ti8inpJe^Qf$hegpd§, and efpe^i^jly wth^iBiplebr<it;©d 
teinplie of Delphi, bis hymn^ and pci^^ps df^yr ^ 
ftxjtrgprdinary cppgpHrlS^ of Gte^ke ^tid ftrangei^* 
' The p wfts , pf pphetf * and other m.ipifter# pf Appllq, 
fcnfiblc, pF the benefits lyhi^h they d^ivpdfrpm bis 
itnufical f»mp ^ rfpmd thi^ m^rit of )m feivicea ]^r 
i^reiaiiig his ftatue in, the moft cpnfpicppi^p part pf 
. . iJie tfihipic ,. and d^cja^r^d by theii prgan the Py tbi^ , 

A .that Pipdar Ihpwld h« honored with one hajf pf the 

\ firftr&uit- offerings ?inn»ally prefented by the di- 

V vaut retainers of the Delphian fhHrje *'• Pind;»r 

Was diw, during hi? lifittmet aCtoipi^tfid tp tife 
rkonors of the gods; wid aftef his A^2^^^ his 
.memory was adprped by every mark ol te^e^ 
that public admiratipn ean t)efti)Mrt Th? foeaut)^ 
of th^ monument, ere<aed tp him by bis feUpVr- 
citizeiis in the Hipppdrpme pf Thebes ♦ W»s ad- 
mined dfter tb% sr^plption pf' ftJt cen$uHe^ ""^ At 
the Thcoxoni^ ^fipftival, a partjpp of thf iaer^d 
vi<aim was apprppriated, §ven as iate as tbe time of 
Plutarch, to the deficeadant^ pf the; poet The 
inveterate feoftiHty pi? tbQ Spart^n^ ^ : vfeeft . they d^- 
flroycd the capiflJ ^ their aH<^ieR<; and crucU# 
enemies^ fpared th« h#ufc pf Piftdgi ^ whi^h .Wf» 
equally refpeded in a future age by the warlike and 

^' PAuQin. Phocic* ^^ Piufiin. Boo tiff > 
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Impettmiis fori of PHiKp , ^^ftd tli& giddy trhiimpfc <^ it A 
iofi his M^cedbnian daptaifis *\ vi. 

PItidat , y^t are told , acqultied antiV^siHed faitt^ Divifion 
by bi« hymi^s to Jupieet, his poeam to Apollo $ ahd 
his ditliyrkmbics t6 Bacchus. Btit ^ a)i thtft ^Oiks works 
iiave peri(h6d , as well as his love* Vttks , tlis efc-t 
^ics, and. his PArHienia *% >Ve are urtfortuniitetj^ 
dbiiged to toiifine out* obfervati6ris td th« bdes^ 
ik^hich were rehearfed at th^ fecred gamfcs , in ptaife 
ef the conquerors in the gymMdtc iind ^q\idlHair 
eontefts. Thefe coriquetxits being jj^rJtons of the 
firft dilHndk^n in Gi^eed^« the poet takes occafioti 
to celebrate the fplendor of their jfiaft liVes, th6 
dignity of their charaiaei-, tlie fattt^ bf their 
ahceftors^ and the glory 6f their fevferal republics 
The tutelary deities , to whbm they o'^m tbdr 
felicity, are not forgotten ; atid hente , by an t^fy 
tranfitiooj the poet paffes tb the #Orflrip of the^ 
*bd in M^hofc bdnor the gan^eis Vrere (6ftabli(hed; to 
Sie adobatiori of the hei-oes who had appointetf- 
thciri; and to innumerable other epif6de.<, ^hich 
are often more inteJreftirtg arid riioi-b beadtifiil thati 
the original fybjeft. 

Such, ttioft comrrtdnly J are the rtiat^rials of th^^ 
bde; aridiks JFortn ufiially coriflfted of thtt&^^ntkiy^ 
6{ >;rhidh the two firft Were of an equallength, ahd\ 
either of tliem loilger thari the third. This ar-*^ 
rartgenuent was introduced as moft foitable to th«- 
cccafion of the poem , as well as to the fcene oa 



*.* Poljb. Hiftor,. . . 

^' S'ung^ as the word denotes ^ by a chorus of virgins. 

T a 
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OH A P. vrhich it was rehearfed. The bccafion was tlid 

yu folemn facrifice , accompanied by a public enter* 

taintnent given to the fpedators by the friends of 

* the fuccefsful candidate for Olympic fame. Gi-atc^ 

ful acknowledgments to the gods formed a princi- 
pal part of the ceremony , which could not , with* 
out impiety, be omitted by the vldpr, who. had 
obtained fo honorable a prize through the afGRance. 
of his protedling divinity. On the altar of this 
divinity the facrifice was performed; and in his 
temple was fung the panegyrical poem, contain- 
ing the united praifes of the beneficent god , and 
of his favored votary. The chorus waited , as 
i^iial , to begin the fong , till preparations were 
made for the feaft. They repeated the firftfianza, 
properly called ftrophe , while they gratefully 
danced , towards the right, round the well-repleniih- 
ed altar; returning ^ in an oppofite direction, to 
the place from which they fet out, they recited 
the fecond ftanza, therefore called, antidrophe; 
t}ien {landing motionlefs before the altai! , and , as 
it were , in the immediate prefence of the divinity^ 
with whofe ftatue it was adorned , they fung the 
concluding ftanza , with a richer^ exuberance , and 
more complicated variations , of melody ***. The 
ode,, therefore , was diftiaguifhed from other pieces 
of poetry, not by being; fet to mufic *' (for this 
Vas common to them all ) , but by being fung by t 

*^ Mariut Victorinm de Gram, and the Scholia on Hephseftioii. 

'* This error runt through the whole of the otherwife very renfibic 
diCconrre of Mr. Chabanon on lyric poetry, in the Mliiioirti dt 
rAcademiet ? - 
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chorus , who accompanied the various inflexions of chap. 
the voice with fuitable attitudes and movements Vi. 
ef the body. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the ^^^^^^x^ 
pleafures of the ear, of the ey.e, and of the under- exceUencc. 
ftanding. In the various nature of the entertain- 
ment confifted its eflential merit and perfedion ; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric 
poets, whofe verfes happily confpired with the 
general tendence of this complicated exhibition. 
By the univerfal confent of antiquity, this poet is 
Pindar , whom , ever fince the eulogium of Horace ,' 
critics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation , the figurative boldnefs of his diftibn , the 
fire, animation, and enthufiafm of his genius. 
The panegyrics , beftowe;! on him , have generally 
more of the wildnefs of the ode , than of the cook 
inefs of criticifm ; fo that the peculiar nature of his 
excellences may ftill deferve to be explained. It 
will be allowed by every one who reads his Vorks' 
with attention , that, great as? his ideas arc, Pindar^* 
i$ lefs diftinguilhed by the fublimity of his thoughts' 
arid fentinaents , than by the grandeur.of his laa»» ^ 
guage arid expreffion; and that his inimitable ^* ex-* 
cellence confifts in the energy, propriety, and 
magnificence of his flyle; fo Angularly fitted to at 
fociate with the lengthened tones of mufic , and 
the figured movements of the dance. The uni-» 
form cadence , the fmooth volubility , and tha 
light unimportance of ordinary compofition, ar^ 

<* Pxnd9riim quir<|iiis ftudet tmuUri^ et9^ 
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c » A. p, extrcmcljr iil. jwfaptcd to this affoci^iop, wkicH 
yi», b«:ingii?g, every fip^e word ipto notice, and fub-» 
jcding it to obfervation and remark , muft expofii 
it3 natural ^o^afioefe, ipfigoificanpc » and povwcy. 
Bust as much as the language of o|:4inary Mfritcrsf 
•%?;?ould lofe, that of Pindsfr would gain , by fiich ai| 
exanDLipatiofi. Wis vfox(k and^ p^raies »;e qbofeot 
with 2UV hfibitu^l care , and pp(fe^s a Gcctain weighty 
ipd digi>ity ,, vjrhich ^ tbc ipore they ace eot^ta?, 
plated « mpft be th^^ oiore adn^i^ed* U ^ tbis^ 
^a^ni^qei^ce pf didipn, tboie cpmppuEKl epitHets , 
and tHofe; glowing^ expreffions ( w^icb tjbie coldoeS^ 
o£ ccitiqifm has fometimfQS condqxpoed ^^ exti?a-> 
vagapt, ) that tcxcm^, the tr^nfcendent meiril of tbo^ 
Pindaric ftyle » ^nd diftinguifl^ it evfin* inore tbaii, 
the gjcn^hl flqw of the veVfifkatji^n » >v}»€h is com? 
xnon^y ^ mt,y<ral, U^^y ^^. um^eAraincd', tfaait: itf 
l^ears. Itk refpoablance to* poeUy » thaa ta a beaur. 
ti&il and barmoluous profe. It^is not me^Qt^ how-^ 
f^vt^f tba<t tbi$. grea^ poet paid more atienjtipa tOr 
the choice , than tp the anrangement, pC wprdis*. 
The majefly of tk< cxm^ojtion equaled, and. in the; 
opinion of a gfei|t critic, even,ft>rpaffed the value, 
of th^ tfotaterials. Dioayfifts, the critic to ^hom I 
^flude, has exgla^ned by v^hat< admirable refiqe*. 
itt€ntS)Qf ant, Pindar gave ta his^Ayord^a certaia 
fiiri^nefs andffalidity of cpafii^eiKei , £ep^ated tben^, 
at widf intervak 3 placcid thcitv oa a broad; h^Sft » aaj 
raifedi them to a Ipfty cmmefiee'v from* which tb^ey 
d?irted thofc iry^diiitiofis of %le«dpil>. th^tafl^o^fjiflied. 
the mpft diftant beholderSf 
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^ But the itipft exalted feme eaunot extend ^vith o h A ^; 
equal facility to difta^nce of time and diftance of V|i 
{ll^ce. The poems of Pindatr are now deprived of 
their accorapanimcnts of mufic and dancing, by 
i;^hich they were formerly ennobled and adorned. 
They are now read in the retirement of the clofet^ 
without perfonai intereft and without patriotic cmo^ 
tion. They were anciently fung to large aflferablies of 
itoeti , who believed th^ religion which they defcribed^ 
Jcrtew the charader^ v(rbom they celebrated, and 
felt the influence of tbat piety and patriotifm which 
they were adttiirably calculated to uphold. Such 
l^altages as may appear moll exceptionable in thef 
^6l mdraents of fcJitary ftudy, Would obtain tnc 
J^igheft applause amidft the joyous animation ol 
focial trivimf)h , when men are naturally difpofed ta 
adnbire every h?ippy boldnefs of expreffion ^ and ta 
behold, \yith unufual rapture, thofe lofty and dan* 
gerous flights >yhieh elevate? the daring mufe of 
Pindar. 

- In examining the effedl of the games ; as infti- Phyficaj 
tutions for bodily exercife and n^erital improve-' ^heTubii^ 
ifeerit, it is neCeffary to reflet, not only on the gamn., 
univerlality of their eftab^ftment, but on the fre- 
4i\i6ncj of their repetition. Befides the pubkc 
folei^nities already defcribed , innumerable pro- 
vincial f^ftivals were celebrated in c«eh partmglar 
repiiblk. The Athenians employed near a^hird 
j^rt of the year in fuch afmufemems ; and if wc 
way be a+lowed to conje<Sure, that tkofe commu«» 
nities which infticuted moft feftivals , would moft 
excel in the arts and exercifes difp/ayed intern , 

T4 
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c H it f . wc m^y conclude, from the national defignationsi 
VJ| of the Oly mfiic vi^or$ preferved in ancient authors , 
tjiat the nuTpber of the Athenian feltiv^ls was 
rivalled by th^t of feveral other ftates. 

For thefe warlike and elegant amufem^nts, the 
youth w^re carefully trained, by the difcipline of 
the gymnafi^, in which they learned vrhatever caiv 
give fti:ength and figility to the lippb^ , ea(e andt 
grape to the motion^, force and b^pauty to the., 
genius. Bpdily ftrengtb and agility were ^ccooit 
panied by health and vijor of conftitution^ 
Their athletic hardinefs botre, without inconveni- 
ence, the viciffitudes of cold and heat. Even ia 
the fcorcbing warmth " of July (for that was the 
fealbn of the Olympic games), they received, 
bareheaded, the dircd rays of the fun, Apd the 
^ ^rm organisation, acquired by perpetual e^ccrcife, 
Counteradled that fatal propjpnfity to vicious in- 
dulgence, too natural to their ypluptnous climate^ 
and produced thofe inimitable models of (lrengt]\ 
and beauty, which are fo defervedly a4mi]:ed ia 
the precious remains of Grecian flatuary. 

ishtypro. Thefe co^-porcal advantages were folio w>ed by a, 

fjucM cou- (i^ain of excellences to which they are nearly allied. 

fffSf* There is a courage depending on nerveii and 

bloqd, which wans improved to the higheft pitch, 
amQng the Q|*ee)^s. They delight, fays Lucian '*, 
%o bfliold the combats pf bold and generous ani-t 
xnals ; and their own contentians arc ftill more 
^nin(iated. Ip thp ipepaorable w^? with ??rfia , 

!^ tucian, Sojon. M Jn ^oloij|. 
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tiey fliQwcd the fuperibrity of their national cou-r c h a p^^ 
rage ; and it is worthy of obfervation , that the vi» 
iBoft fignal exploits were performed in the field of 
battle by tbofe who had been previoijfly adorned 
with the Olympic crown. It was a general boaft, 
that one Grecian could conquer ten Perfians " ; - 
and the ft^eftions of reafon tend to confirm the 
evidence of hiftory. r In the battles of the Greeks 
and Perfians, vidlory was not obtained, by the me- 
chanical exertions of diftanthoftility, The conteft 
was decided by the point of the fword and fpear. 
The ufe of thefe weapons requires adivity of the 
limbs, fteadineff of the eye, and dexterity of the 
hand. It improves the courage as well as. the. 
vigor of the foldier; and both qualities were ai, 
mirably promoted by the habitual excrcifes of the 
gymnafia, which infpired not only the fpirit to un- 
dertake, but the ability to execute, the moft dan- 
gerous and difficult enterprifes. 

The gymnaftic arts encouraged other excel- j andtempei^ 
lences dill more important than bodily accompIi(h-: 
roents and courage. Chiefly by thdr influence, 
the love of pleafure and the love of adlion, the 
two moft powerful principles in the human breaft, 
"were direded to purpofes not only innocent but 
ufefql. The defire of an Olympic crown reftrain*? 
ed alike thofe weaknefies which form thedifgrace, 
^nd thofe vices which form the guilt and mjfery of 
undifciplined minds; and an objcd of earthly and 
perilbable ambition led to the fame external purity 
and temperance, that x% recom^iended by th() 

'' Herodot. 1. vliU \ 
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precepts^, apd enfdfced by thcfanftions, of a divintf 
and immutabie religion. The oil ^ the crown , the 
robes, and the pahns^, conapofe not the on}y re- 
feml^fiice between theCbtiftian and the Olympic- 
vi<3or$. Tbefc vifible images have been borrowed 
iqdeed by die facred writers , to affift opr imperfed 
conception of divine truths '*; but they have been 
borrowed from an inftitution which refembies* 
Chriftialnity , not in the honors and rewards which 
icpropofed^ but in the efforts and duties which it 
required^ The aiiibition of li^oneft fanie ^^ taught 
nien to control the appetites of the body by the 
atffedions of the foul; the fprings of emulation, 
rtprefled the aUuremenls of fenfuatity; one dan- 
gerous paffion combated another ftiU mote dan- 
gerous; and a tfadn of ufeful prejudices fupported 
the caufe, and maintafined the afcenda»t of virtue. 
Many of the peculiarities which diftirfgui/h the 
Greeks from the ^lafs of ancient and modern na.-: 
tions, (eera to have derived their origin from the 
fame ufefuL inftitutions; particularly the tudom. 
of going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt 
for the capricious notions concerning the point of 
honon TJuefe tinpoliflied republicans were ac- 
cuftomed, in the private gymnafias , as well asat\ 
the pubUc entertainments , to inflid and to ftiffer 
the raoft provoTcing indignities. A barbaroi^ 
Scythian, who witueffed a fpedack thatt feemed 



V '« I Corioih. 9th chapter, four laft verfes^ 

^ '^ Qui iludet optatam curfu contingere niftam« 

Malta tulit fecitque puer, fudavit et allit, 

Abl^inuit venere et vino. 
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to hi^n as ihockkig and idtolerabl^ a$ it would g n A v^ 
appear to a pun(3iIiQU$ ino<ier.n gentlcnaan;^ de- yu 
dared to his Athenian condiUidtor, thatif ao)r pet** 
foa fik)kdd offer the fame infohs to him , whicb 
tj>e Atheniaa yoiKbs were contittUfaMy offering td 
each other, he would foon coiiviace the affemblyv 
that his fword \fd^sj)Qt^ an empty ornaioent ©f hia 
perfon, but an ufeful guardian of his boaOr'V 
^\ch W€re the ftn^n^ents of the Scythian; atid 
hiftory prc^es, that fiich are the fentiments of att 
uncultivated nainds. An qntytored. barbariao ft^ 
DO bounds to bis refeAtraept.. The fmalteft injoFy 
tenders his anger iip^laeabk; bi$ indignalioa 
sigainft the offender is proportioned, not to the^ 
nature of his offence, but to his- own pride » whicl^ • 
is boundle&y The flighted {auk Ee(|iiire» the 
fevereft afonenMSnt ; and n?ot oa!y a blow , but a 
word, or a look,, may inflia a ftaia on the deli-e 
iacy of his fuppo&d honor, which can ooly bcj 
walbed out by the blood of the aggreffor, Thcr 
exccffes of this fenguinary temper,. belorjQ ubej^ 
were correded by th^ i-efiAcmjemts of Qrecimi phi«- 
lofophy , were reprefled by the habitual pradicc 06 
the gymnaftic excreifes. In the fchoob approf- 
priated to the advancement of tkefe manly arts,^ 
the Greeks learned the. valiuaWe leffon of repelling; 
injuries by others of a fimilar kind , of proportiooing? 
the puniihrnent to th^ offencety and of thus pre-* 
venting a flight occafipn of animofity from dcge-v 
pcrating into a folid ground of revenge, U my> 

'» Luciiin. Anacharfis. 
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citizen of thofe warlike rcpubKcs had worn armor- 
in time of peace , he muft have been regarded- 
either as a madman or as an afiaflin ; for to the 
chaftifed principles of Grecian difcipHne, it would 
have appeared ^Itpgether abfurd that the fword or 
dagger fliould be thought neceflary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue, or even the more daring 
infults of the arm. 

The entertainments of the public feftivak thus 
tended to eradicate the wild exceffes of f efcntment y 
and to improve the mild and gentle virtues; but 
cortfidered in another view , the fame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardor , emula-^* 
tion, friendfliip, patriotifm^ and all the aniniated' 
principles and contentions of adive life. The 
rewards beftowed on the conquerors were the moft- 
flattering 'which in that age could be propofed. 
Odes were fuftg in their praife; ftatues wereeredl- 
ed to them on the fcene of vidory; the names of^ 
their parents and country- were jointly celebrated 
with their own; they were entitled to the firft 
feats at all public entertainments; maintained at 
the expenfe of their refpedive communities;^ and 
in their native cities, rewarded not only with mo- 
numents and iofcriptions , but fometimes with 
altars and temples. Of thefe honors and rewards, 
the appropriated fymbols were the olive , the pine , 
the parfley, and; the laurel crowns; which were' 
refpedively diflributed at the fevcral folemhities of 
Qlympia, ^the Iftbmus, Nemea, and Delphi.* 
Obferving the fmall value of thefe badges of dif- 
tindion, without adverting to the folid benefits 
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Vhich they conferred , the Perfian Tigraties would c h a p^ 
have difiuaded his mafter from going to war with vi. 
a people, who, infenfihjeto intereft, fought Only 
for glory". But had Tigrane^ been more com- 
pletely informed concerning the ihftitutions of * 
Greece , he would have underftood , that both 
intereft and glory operated moft powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame^ and not only 
their perfoi^l interefts ^ but thofe of their friends , 
their parents , and their country , who, being affo- 
ciated to their honors, were regarded by them 
with that love and affedion 'v^hich men naturally 
feel for the obje<as of their protedion and bounty. 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian fo- ^"*"«»^«* 

■■•• t\ r /••! of the ma* 

iemnities, we mult not forget the mufical and ccai an4 
poetical exhibitions , which , from being employed poetical 
to reward the vidbrs in the gymnaftic exercifes , 
came to be themfelves thought worthy of reward. 
The martial leffons of^Tyrt^eus and Callinus ad- 
mirably confpired with the effeds which have 
already been deftribed , encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues both by the enthufiafm with which 
their precepts were conveyed, and* by the lively 
impreffions which they gave of thofe objeds for 
>Vhich it is important to contend. The courage 
depending on blood and nerves is Uncertain and 
tranfitory in its exiftehce; Jind feven while it exifts, 
ttiay. be indifferently employed to pufpofes benefi- 
cial or deftrudive.' It belonged to the martial 

^^ The Word is uperyii in the original ^ but hetc ^eans the reward 
•f virtue. Yid. Herodot. 1» viii. «• 36. 
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bards CO ^cte^mine its dotththi nature , t<> fix ahdl 
iiiuftrate its genuine . motives ^ and to dif e<fl it td 
the proper objfecSte of its purfuit 

The mu/ical entertainments thus ftr^ngthtoed ^ 
refined, and exalted the manly principles inspired 
by all the cuftoms and itiftitutiDbs of that warlike 
^ge. But as bravery is a hardy plant that growi 
io every foil, the moft beneficial confe^iience - of 
^he arts confifted in infufmg a proper mixture of 
fbftnefs and fenfibility into the Grecian charaderv 
This is well known to b$ their effed iii *very 
country where they are allowed taflourifh '\ The 
Greeks, in a peculiar manner, feqiilred theit afi 
fiftance ; nor could it have hetA po0iblt for thai 
people, witboi^tthe happy influence of the arts^ to: 
control the barbarity paturaUy occaifionfed by their 
cpnftant employ ri^ent im \^ar, the favagfc cruelty 
introduced by the pradice of domeftic ftrvitude^' 
and that unrelenting ferocity of ch^r^^er wbicU' 
feems effentially inherent in the na.tute of demo^ 
cratical government. Amjdfi^ ihefe fo«rcte ti£ 
degeneracy and corruption , the time and appIica-S' 
tion neceffary to attain proficiency in the pjarfuitl 
of genius, habij]L|al|^4 the Greeks to gentle ittnufc* 
ments and uinqcent ^leafvires* The honors aridr 
rewards beflfOw^d on the fupcefsfql candidates foi*^ 
literary fame , engaged them to feek happinefs anci ^ 
glory in the peaceful; ihadc of retirement , as well- 
as on the cpntentious theatre of at^ive life ; and • 
the obfervations and difcoveries occafionally 

. • ' ' irigenuai (itdiciflTe fideliter artei , 

l^^ollit mores, nec'finit eife ferot. 
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fuggefted by the free comi^iLiiiicatlQp pf feoUinei:^, 
' flrerigtheneq and confirmed tnof? happy prejucjicps 
■which cpmbat on the fij^e of yirju^, ^n4 i^pforge 
th^ praiSice of fuch rules pf behavlpi^ as ^re tnoi^ 
ufeful apd agreeable in focjety) 

If the murical and litprary; enle^tai^mepf^ ^- 
quired^fuch an happy inflUcnCje pver i\\p iflpr^l 
difpofitioris of the Jieart, they produced a ftill mote 
cdnfideraT^i'e effed^on tiic iritelledu^l fac^lti^s ^f 
the mind. . It is almoft irapoffible, in the prelent 
age , to ct)iaceive the full extent of their efficacy in 
improving the memoty, animating the imaginar 
tion, and correding the judgment, ^s to thd 
memory, indeed, there is a period in the progrefe 
of focicty preceding the introdudion of writings 
Svhen the energies of this faculty have been exerted 
among many nations with a' wonderful degree of 
force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inhabit- 
ants of our own ifland, the Druids could repeat 
an incredible number of verfes, containing the 
knowledge of their hiftory , %laws , and religion ; 
and a period of twenty years was required to com- 
plete the poetical ftudies of a candidate for the 
priefthood *\ 

But if the Greeks were equalled by othet nations 
in the exercife of the memory, they have always 
been unrivalled in the delicacy of their tafte , and 
the inimitable charms of their fancy. Thefe ex- 
cellences, whether originally produced by natural or 
moral caufes , or more probably by a combination 

«« Caefar, de belli Gallic©^ 1, vi* 

^•;:!■> 
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6 H A P. of both, wire, douBtlcJs, extended iaind ica- 
yi. proved by emulation and habitiial exercife- To 
thi^ exercife the public folemnities afforded a pro- 
per field; and, in the contefts o£ miiricahd poetry^ 
were difplayed the dperiing bloflbms of Grecian 
genius, blbltbms vrhicli afterwards ripened intd 
thofefruitsbf philofophy arid eloquence, that will 
form the ladmiiration and delight of the laft aged 
of the world; 
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^tate of the Grecian Colonies. ^^ The loniatts flmrisk 

in Am and Arms. — Their Wars -with the Ly^ 

. dians, ' — i The Ajtatic Greeks fubdued by Crocus. 

: -^^ Splendor of the Lydian Court, -^-i- Foundation of 

\ tf}e Ferfian Monarchy i — Caufes of its rapiii 

Grandeur — Which alarms Crafus. — - His Alliance, 

. lofith the Lacedamonians. ^'^ He invades the Per^ 

. Jtan Dominions. — Meafures of bis Allies. — tree* 

; Jus defeated by Cyrus, r- End of the Lydian Mo^, 

' narc^yt^ ^ 



XjLBOVE tY^o thoufand years have elapfed fince; c H A ft 
jt >V;as obferv^d, to the honor of Europe, that yu^ 

a handful. Off Greeks, having eftabliflied thcmfclves estate of 

ip;Afi§ and Africa, continually maintained . and **»«G'reeic 

extended their pofleflions in jthofe quarters of th^ Europe 

\^^orld '. Wherever the fpirit of enterprifc difFufed «<»«» Am. 

their fettlemente ^ they perceived , it is faid , on oVymp. 

the flightcft comparifon^ the fuperiority of their xx. i. 

own religion^ language, inftitutidns, and manners; *'®*7^' 
and the dignity of their charader and fentiments 
eminently diftinguifhed them from the general 
mnfs of nations whofe territories they invaded, and 
>vhom they juftly denominated Barbarians *, Yef 



■ Hippocrat. vol. i. p. 5^0. 
* Ifocrat. Panegyr. paflint. 

. Vol. L 



Edit. LM^dun. I7<>3. 
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CHAP, thefe honorable advantages, inftead of conciliating 
vn. good7will , tended only to exafperate hoftility* 
The northern Greeks wcte perpetually haraffed by 
the fierce inroads of the Thracians : the fouthefri 
were endangered by the united ftrength of Kgypt 
and Lybia. The colonies in Magna Grae^ia, having 
cafily refilled the rude, though warlike natives of 
that country, were called to contend with the more 
formidable power of Cai^thage. But the confequences 
of all thefe wars , which (hall be def<!:ribed in due 
time, extended not beyond the countries in which 
they fifft arofe. The meittorable conflid betweea 
the Greek colonies in the Eaft , and the great 
nations of Afia, fmms a fubjedl more vaft and 
more interefting. Not confined to the extremities,: 
, it reached and ihook the centre of Greece. It re- 

coiled with more deftrudive violence on Perfia; 
ils dui"ation comprehends the mod illuftrious pe- 
riod in the hiftory of both countries; and its ex^ 
tent embraces all the great nations of fimtiquity^ 
together with the fcattered communities ti Grecian 
extradion in every patt of the world, 
stute of In the third cehtuty after their eftablifbment in 

coioficrui t^c c^ft> ^^^ iabovefeven hundred years before the 
Atta. Chriftian sera, the Greeks of Afia ^ and particu* 

larly the lonians, far furpaffed their European an* 
ceftors in fplendoi* and prbfperity *. While ancient 
Greece was haraffed by intefljne diffenfions , and 
its northern frontier cxpbfed to the hoft:ility . of 
neighbouring Barbarians , the Eaftcrn colonies 

* Ilerodot. paffim. PHn. 1. v. &t Seitsc. ad HtW. 
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jcnjoyed profound peace, and flourifhed inthevici- c H A F. 

nity of Pbrygia and Lydia, the bcft cultivated and Vii. 

moftvvealthyprpvinces of Lower Afia*, and perhaps 

of the ancient world. Hiftory and poetry alike extol 

the golden treafures of the Phrygian and Lydiaa 

kings ^ Their fubjeds, wrought mines of gold, 

melted the ore, moulded figures in bronze, died 

wool, cultivated mufic, enjoyed the amufements of 

leifure, and indulged the demands of luxury *, 

when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 

and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 

and arts , and when the Medes and Perfians , 

deftined fucceffively to obtain the empire of Afia, 

lived in fcattered villages, fubfifted.by huntings 

pafturage , or robbery , and were clothed with the 

flcins of, wild beafts '. . ♦ 

Yet the Lydians and Phrygians , fatisfied with They en, 
their domeftic advantages, feem never to have g">ft the 
direded their attention towards foreign com- ofL^ir* 
merce *• When the voluptuoufnefs or ollentation Phrygia/ 
0i their kings and nobility maHe them covet the ***** ^^^^' 

* Strabo ,' 1 xii. et I. xiii. ' . 

• I<lem, p. 620 et 6li, Edit. I^aris. 

♦ Hcrodot. 1. i. c. xciv. Plia. 1. vi. c Ivi. 
' Herodot. I. i. c. Ixxi. ; 

• The Lydians aitd Phrygians ar« mentioned, in Cabot's Epochs^ 
among the Tevt ntecn nations , who , acCbrHing to that carclefs and 
ignorant oominier, fucceffively h^catnevi^fters of the Mediterraneaa^ 
feai but the extravagant dreams of this fabulous writer areat variance 
with the whole tenor of ancient hiilory. It is extraordinary that 
thofe whi) ever looked into Herodotus should pay any regard to the 
unwarranted aflertions of Caftor ; yet this fabuliil has been generally 
Ibllowed by mpdern ohronttlogeit a&^ coio^ileics- See BLAIR'S 
Tables, etc. 
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4? H Ji p. conveniences and luSturies of diftant countries, 
vn. they were contented to owe thefe new gratifications, 
firft to the Phcenician merchants, and afterwards 
to the Greek fetdements eftabliflied on their coafts. 
Through the fupine negled; of their neighbours 
reading maritime affairs, the Afiatic Greeks ac- 
quired without conteft, and enjoyed without mo- 
Icftation, befides feveral valuable iflands, the whole 
"weftern coaft of the continent, extending, in a 
vraving line, above fix hundred miles in length, 
beatitifolly diyerfified by hill and dale , interfedcd 
by rivers, broken by bays and promontories, and 
adorned by the nobleft profpeds and fineft climate 
in the world. The face of that delightful country 
will be more particularly defcribed , when it be-, 
comes die unhappy fcene of military operations. 
It is fufficicnt at prefent to obferve, that its Ionian 
inhabitants, poffeffiug the mouths of great rivers, 
having convenient and capacious harbours before 
them , and behind , the wealthy and populous na- 
tions of Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed and 
engroffed, , attained fuch early and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and traffic , as raifed the 
cities of Miletus *, Golophon '*, and Phocsea", to 
an extraordinary pitch of opulence and grandeur. ' 
Their population increafing with their profperity, 
they diffufed new colonies every where around 

* Athenxus , 1. xii. p. 523. Comparing ^heir ancient and actual 
nate , the Greek proverb faid , JlaXoti srcr* yifrotv oXxim©/ M*Ajf<riOi : 
Once, but long ago, the Milcfians were sowfrful. 

'• Athen. 1. xiv. p. (C43. 

«» Strabo, p. 5sa et p. 647. Herodot. 1. iy. c. dii. 
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tnem. Having obtained footing in Egypt '* , in c h a p, 
the eighth century before Chrift, they acquired, vn, 
and thenceforth preferved, the exclufive commerce 
of that ancient and powerful kingdom. Their terri- 
tories, though in their greateft breadth compreffed 
between the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the ' 
extent of fcirce forty miles, became not only flou^ 
rifhing in peace, but formidable in war '' , and 
bore fomething of a fimilar relation to the powerful 
kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, and Aflyria, which 
had hitherto fwayed the politics of the ancient 
world , that the froall but induftrious republics of 
Italy had to the reft of Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; or , to defcribe theiiP 
condition ftill more exadly, that the Netherlands , 
three hundred years ago, had to the extenfive 
countries of France , England, and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languifll improved 
in the hands of men, who, as we fball foon learn 
from their hiftory , had genius to conceive , and 
courage to execute , the moft arduous defigns. 
With the utmoft induftry and perfeverance they 
improved and ennobled the ufeful or elegant arts, 
which they found already pradifed among the 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the 
mufic of thofe nations with their own. Their 
poetry , as above defcribed , far excelled whatever 
Pagan antiquity could boaft moft precious '*. They 
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bad learn, 
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'* Herodot. 1. ii. c. cxxxii. 

'' idem, ibid, et Ariftuc. de CIvitat. 1. iv. c. iv. 

»♦ See Chap. vi. 
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rivalled the flkiU of their neighbours in moulding 
clay, and calling br^fs. They appear to have been 
the firft people vrho made ftatues oiF maf-ble. The 
Doric and lonid orders of architedure perpetuate , 
in their names, the honor of their inventors. 
Painting vras firft reduced to rule, and pradfcifed 
with fiiccefs among the Greeks ; and we may be 
affured that, during the feventh century before 
Chrift, the lonians fbrpaffed all their neighbours, 
and even the PhcBnicians , in the arts of defign, 
fince the magnificent prefcnts which the far-faitaed 
oracle o£ Delphi received from the oftentation or 
piety of the Lydian kings , were chiefly the pro^ 
duftions of Ionian artifts '■. In the following 
century Ionia gave birth to philofophy ; and we 
fliall have accafion to explain hereafter by what 
means both fcience and tafte were diffufcd from 
that country over Greece, Italy, and -Sicily. But 
our prefent fubjedl recals us from the hiftory of 
arts to that of arms. 

The firft formidable enemies with whom the 
Afiatic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous 
Cimmerians ", who, being driven from the banks 
of the Euxine , by a Scythian horde ftill fiercer 
than themfelves, overflowed, with irrefiftible vio- 
lence , the fin^ft provinces of Afia Minor. But 



that tbe^Cimmerians were called Cimbri 



»' Herodot. 1. i 

^* Strabo,;p. 192, feys , 
by the Romans. ' He fpeaks frequently of them, particularly p. loS. 
193, 293. 494. Their impetuous and dedruetive incurfions . are 
well exprefled by the elegiac poet Callinus, cited in Strabo, p. 648* 
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tbe iiivafion of the Cimmerians is defcribed as a 
predatory incurfion ", not as a regular plan of 
cnterpnfe direded to the purpof^^s of conqueft and 
fettlement The hurricane foon fpent its force; 
the Greeks recovered from the terror infpired by 
thefe defultory ravagers, and, Nyithin a few years 
after their departure ,. the Ionian and Eolian colo-» 
nies , who feem to have carried their ancient en- 
mky into their new acquifitions , totally forgot 
^ their recent and common danger , and engaged ia 
cruel domeftic wars. 

Thefe unnatural diffenfions were quieted by the 
growing power of the Lydians, which extending 
itfelf on all fides, finally reduced the greateft part 
of Leffer Afia , a country once affording the ma« 
terials of many rich and flourifliing kingdoms, but 
now reduced to beggary and barbarifm under the 
oppreflive yoke of Turkifli tyranny. The terri^^ 
tory of Lydia , which extended its name with its. 
authority from the river Halys to the Jlgean, and 
from the fouthern fhore of tbe Euxine to th^ 
Northern coaft of the Mediterranean, was anciently 
confined to that delightful diftrid fituate at the 
hack of Ionia, watered on the north by the river 
Padolus, famous for the golden particles " inter- 
mixed with its fand, on the fouth by Cayfter , 
whofe banks ^ frequented by fwans, have afforded 
one of the mofl beautiful - comparifdns in the 

*' Ov w-cerocg-fo^M tymro rwv ^flXi&JV «XX« e| sm^$OM.yis u^TrocyTh. 

HEROOOT. 
'• They were washed down from Mouwt Tmolus , the gold of 
wh^ch was exhaufted in the lime ©f Stri^bo, Vid. Strab, 1. xiii. 
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Q H 4 Pf Iliad "', The kingdom of Lydia was anciently 
YIl' fubjcd to a race of princes ", ftylcd Atyatidae, 
from the heroic Atys, the great founder of their 
houfe. To the family of Atys fucceeded that of 
Hercules, which had obtained the government be- 
fore the war of Troy, and continued to reign five 
hundrcd^and five years, till their honors expired 
in the unhappy Candaules. The ftory of Can- 
daules, of his beautiful wife , and of his fortunate 
fervant, has been adorned by the father of hiftory 
with the inimitable charms of his Ionic fancy. The 
vain, credulous prince, injudicioufly difplaying the 
beauty, offended the modefty, of his injured fpoufe. 
Gyges *' , the raoft favored of her hufband's at- 
tendants, to whom his weak mafler had proftituted 
the fight of her naked charms , was involuntarily 
OTymp. employed as the inftrument of her refcntment As 
^ c' 8 ^ reward for taking away the life of Candaules » 
he was honored with the hand of the queen, and 
from the rank of captain of the guards, advanced 
to the throne of Lydia. 
Gyfcei This revolution, which happened fevcn hundred 

makes war ^nj eighteen years before Chrift, was felt by the 
neighbouring nations, who foon discovered in the 



on the Ip* 
Wan5 



^* Kuv^oiy ufjL^i ^€i9f(tt etc. nud. ii. ver. 460. and Pope, 
vcr. 54a 

*^ Hero4<>tus, 1. i. throughout, and Dionyfitis of Haliparnaffus , 
1. i. c. 27. et feq. furnish the principal materials fur the hiftory of 
Lydia. 

*^ Herodotus was unacquainted with the wonderful ftory of 
Gyges*s ring, which had the power of rendering him invifible ; by 
means of which he was eiiabled to kill his mafter , and ufurp his , 
throne, ^^lato , 1. ii. de Re|?ub. 
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entcrprifing charader ofGyges, the difference be- 
tween adventurers who acquire, and princes who 
inherit ^ a crown. The Ionian cities of Alia of- 
fered a tempting prize to the valor of Gyges, 
and the valuable mines ** difcdvered between the 
^cities Atarneus and Pergamos , as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Padolus ** , enabled \ivcet 
to hire fuch a number of troops as feemed necet 
fary to accomplilh his ambitious defigns. The 
citizens of Miletus and Smyrna were haraffed by a 
long war; but of aJl the Ionic fettlements, Cqlo^ 
phon alone fubmitted to his arms. 

Ardys his fucceffor , following tlie military e3^- 
ainplc of Gyges , 'ftormed the city of Priene , and 
invaded the territories of the Milefians. He 
tranfmitted his enmity againft that people to his 
fon Sadyattes , from whom it defcended to his 
more warlike grandfon. Alyattes , grandfon of 
Ardys , annually invaded the country of Miletus , 
cut down the trees, burnt the ftanding corn, ra- 
vaged and defolated the whole territory. The 
houfes he allowed ^to remain entire, that the Mi- 
lefians, governed by that powerful attachment 
which binds men to their ancient habitations, 
might return thither after his departure , and again 
apply to the fowing and cultivation of the ground, 
the fruits of which he was determined next barveft 
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^* Strabo , 1. xiii. p. <2if. 

*' Strabo, p. 680. The wealth of Gyges was proverbial ij^ thcf 
time of Anacreon : 

Of MO' MsXsi X\ryoui 

' Ttf 2«f oiwv omxycTog % etc. ^ 
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c H A p« to deftroy. In this manner he continued , during 
VII. eleven years, to harafs, but was unable to conquer 
the Milefians. The inhabitants of the country- 
retired at his approach , and fhut themfelves up in 
their tapital , the walls of which bid defiance to his 
airaults; nor was it poiTible ta reduce by blockado» 
a city that had long been, and flill continued 
miftrefs of the fea. , But Alyattes perfifted in dit 
trelTing thofe whom it feemed impoffible to fubdue ; 
and he was carrying on his twelfth autumnal in- 
curfion with fii^e and fword , when an unforefeea 
accident bccafioned a fpeedy termination of the 
war. 

The beautiful territory of Miletus was , accord^ 
ing to annual cuftom , thrown into a blaze , and the 
flames of the {landing corn , impelled by the vio- 
lence of the wmd , communicated with, the temple 
of AfTefian Minerva. That facred edifice was 
burnt to the ground. Alyattes , who was attended 
on his march by pipes , harps , and flutes , adapted 
to the voice both of men and of women , did not 
immediately confider, amidfl the noifeof feftivity, 
and the parade of military triumph, the fatal con- 
fequences of this enormous impiety. But ficken- 
ing foon after atSardis, he had leifure , during the 
quiet and folitude of his diftemper, to refled on 
the horror of his crime; and prying into futurity 
with that anxious folicitude which ufually attends 
guil'" , he difpatched meffengers to the temple of 
Delphi , to confult the Grecian god concerning the 
means of mitigating the diftrefs of his prefent flate 
of mind. Apollo refufed giving an anfwer to 
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his petition, until he had rebuilt the temple of c H k F* 
Minerva. The Lydian prepared to comply with vii* 

/ this condition , and immediately fent ambaffadors 
to Miletus , to propofe a fufpenfion of arms , until 
the great work fhould be completed. That city 
was then governed by Thrafybulus 5 who , by one 
of thofe revolutions not unfrequent in the Grecian 
republics ,- had attained the rank of tyrant ** , as it 

' was then called , in a ftate ufually governed as a 
democratical commiinity. Similarity of views 
and difpofitions had introduced a friendly connec- 
tion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated teri- 
ander of Corinth, Mjrho was no fooner acquainted 
with the advice of Apollo , than he fent immediate f 

intimation of it to theMilefian prince, counfelling 
him at the fame time to avail himfelf of the pre- 
fent conjundure to promote the intereft of his 
country. In compliance with this advice, Thra- 
fybulus. employed an expedient equally Angular 
and ^fuccefsful. When the Lydian ambafladors 
arrived at Miletus , they expeded to behold a c*ity 
in diftrefs, not only deftitute of the accommoda- 
tions and luxuries, but ill provided with the chief 
neceflaries of life. But their furprife was extreme, 
to obferve vaft magazines of corn open to public 
view, to perceive an extraordinary abundance of 

*♦ In the ftrict fenTe, rv^ocvvo; means him who has acquired 
iovereignty in a free repablic. The word has no relation to the abuTe 
of power, as in the modern acceptation. Thrafybulns of Miletns, 
Feriandtr of Corinth , Pififtratus of Athens , Polycrates of Samo$ » 
Alexander of Pberae , and Dionyfius of Syracufe , were all called 
rv^xwA 9 though their characters were as widely differeni AS thofe of 
Titus and Domitiiin , the extremes of virtue tud vice* • 
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c» HAP. all the other fruits of the ground ; and to behold 
VH. the inhabitants revelling in fulnels and feftivity , as 
if their country had never fuffered the cruel ra- 
vages of an invader. This appearance of eafe and 
plenty was exhibited by the contrivaiice of Thrafy- 
bulus, by whofe copimand the com and other 
provifions had been carried from private magazines 
into the ftreet, that the Lydians, returning to 
Sardis , the ufual refidence of their prince , might 
au:quaint him with the profperous condition of a 
people , whom it had been the great objedl of his 
reign to afBidl and to ^noy. Alyattes was much 
affeded by the intelligence , and at length con- 
fented to a peace with the Milefians on honorable 
terms. To compenfate for his paft injuries and 
impiety, he promifed to dedicate to Minerva two 
new edifices-, the magnificence of which Ibould far 
cclipfe the fplendor of her ancient temple. The 
promife Was performed , the new temples were 
confecrated , Alyattes recovered from his diftenxper , 
and peace fubfifted for a fliort time between the 
two nations. 
Happy The long reign of Alyattes , which , if we may 

?!^" .°^ credit the doubtful evidence of ancient authors in 
matters of chronology , lafted fifty-two years after 
the treaty with MiletuS, was not chequeied with 
any great variety of fortune. He conquered, in^ 
deed, the city and fmall territory of Smyrna, a 
Grecian fettlement then in its infancy , but which 
was deftined afterwards to become, by its happy 
fituation for commerce, the moft wealthy and po- 
pulous eftablifhment in thofe parts , and to be 
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ffylcd , ia the pompous language of infcription, c vi k v. 
the ornament of lonia , the firft and chief city of vili • 
the Afiatic coaft *'. His arms were equally fuc-i 
cefeful in repelling the deftrudive invafions of 
the Scythian hordes , who ravaged the northcrtt 
parts of his dominions, and in refifting the dan- 
gerous anibition of the Medes, the moR: powerful 
nation of Upper Afia. Satisfied with thefe ad- 
vantages, Alyattes became unwilling to commit 
his future fortune to the viciffitudcs of war. Fixed 
in this purpofe, he fpent his remaining days amidft 
the happinefs of his wealth and grandeur , in 
contemplating the various ftages of his profperity, 
in liftcning to the flattery of his courtiers , in re-» 
ceiving the grateful homage of his fubjeds , and in 
enjoying that pomp and pleafure which ufuallyfur-i 
round an'eafterii throne. 

This fortunate prince was fucceeded , five hun- '^^^ ^*' 
dred and fixty-two years before Chrift, by hisfon Ty^cTocrus. 
Croefus , whofe uninterrupted profperity , in the oiymp. 
firft years of his ireigh, far eclipfed the glory iof all ^j^'l] ^^.^ 
his predeceffors. But the fplendor of Crcefus was 
that of a paffing meteor , which dazzles for a; 
ihoment , and difappears for ever. Of all the kings 
of Lydia, he was the greateft conqueror, but hef 
was alfo the laft king of that country *' , as well as 
the laft prince of his family. Under various unjuft 
pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Afia 
Minor, which being Undifturbe<l by foreign war, 

«5 Marm. Oxon, 

*' Lifdia dercended to tho nnt «f a provinse , as will apt>caf ' 
%elow. I 

/ 
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had unfortunately engaged in dotncAic diffenfionsi 
While jealoufy Jiindered the .Greeks , ignorance 
prevented the barbarians , from forming a confede- 
racy fufficient to refift the Lydian power. The 
Carians , Myfians , and Phrygians ,, fighting fipgly , 
were fucceilively fubdued ; and the. whole peninfula 
of Leffcr Afia ( excepting only the little territory 
of the Lycjans and Cilicians), exteiadjng c;aftward 
as far as the river Halys , and inhabited by three 
nations of Grecian,, and eleven of barbarian ex- 
traftion *^ , finally acknowledged the power of 
Croefus, and tamely received his commands. 

Having met with fuch extraordinary fucccfs by 
land , the Lydiap prince determiapd to render his 
power equally confpicuous by fca. For this pur- 
pose he thought fcrioufly of equipping a fleet, with 
which he purpofed to invade and qonquer the Gre- 
cian iflands diredly frpnting Ki$ , dominions. But 
this dcfign , whicji , confidering the flow progrejjs, 
in maritime power among the nations moft diligent 
to attain it , would probably have failed of fuccefs, 
was prevented . by the advice of a philofophical 
traveller, conveyed in fuch a lively turn of wit,, 
as eafily changed the refolution oC the king. Bias 
of Priene, in loni^, fome lay Pittacps of Mity- 
lene, in the ifle of Lefl^os, while he travelled ,v 
after the Grecian cuftom, , from curiofity and a. 
love of knowledge , w^s prefented to Crcefus at 
the Lydian court; and being alked by that prince. 



"•^ The Phrygians , Myfians , Mariandynians % Chalybians , Ly- 
dlans, PaphlagORJans , Thracians » Bitbyniaas, Carians, and Pam« 
(bylian;. j 
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:what news from Greece ? be anfwered with a repub- c H a p« 
Ijcan freedom , that the iflande^s bad coUeded vu. 
powerful fquadrons of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading Lydia. "May the gods grant, " (aid 
Crcefus , " that the Greeks , who are unacquainted 
'^ with horfemanihip » fhould attack the dif- 
*^: ciplined valor . qf the Lydian cavalry ; there 
** would foon be an end to the contcft. " "la 
" the fame manner , " replied Bias , "as if the 
" Lydians, who .are totally unexperienced in naval 
"affairs, fhould invade, the Grecians by fea." 
Struck by the acutenefs of this unexpecfled obfer- 
yation , Crcefus defided from his intended expedi- 
tion againft the iflands; and inftead of employing 
new means for extending his conquells , deter- 
mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels which he 
bad won, and to difplay the grandeur which he 
bad attained. 

^ His court was the gayeft and moft fplendid of The fyUm^ 
any in that age ; and the Afiatic Greeks , whatever ^^Jg^^,,, 
flifhonor they incurred , fuftained not , perhaps , Qoutu 
any real \ok by their eafy fubmiflion to a vain and 
weak man, but^ magnificent and liberal prince *', 
who was extremely partial to their country. They 
acknowledged, the conqueror , indeed , by a very 
moderate tribute , but they enjoyed their ancient 

' >' Snch if t|ie (iharact«r which refults from confidering tht 
•onduct of Croefirs. The tranfactions of. hit r^ign .will no^ 
warrant our adopting the admirable panegyric of him by Plndat 
(Pyth. i.)J ' • 

Ov ^B-mt K]p0<vV 9iXo0f«f oc^tTui et€. 
He was taught wtfdom late, and only by adveriity. 
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laws , iand adminiftcrerf without <i6tttr6l their' do^ 
iheftic cbnccrns and g6verDmeBt**V Crodfits fpok« 
iheii* language , encauraged their arts , admired 
Iheir poets and fophifts. Ionia , |>eAaps , was**^ 
iieVer more happy than under tWe ^ye of this inl 
dulgent mafter ^ whofe protec^toiF' tfourifhed the 
tender (hoot of |)hilofophy , which^'h&d' begun to 
fpiring up fliortl^ before his rei^fi. Thdles of ' Mi'- 
letus, Pittacus of Mitylcne, Bias of Pricne, Cleo- 
iyuliis of Lindus , and the 'other wife men, as they 
are-emphatically ftyled, who lived- fA that age, not 
only gave advice and ^ffiftance t<J* flieir country* 
men in particular emergencies , bur tbftrained their 
vices by wholefome laws, itnproved their manners 
by ufeful leffons ^f rnorality , and^ extended thej^ 
khowledge by irtip<:)rtant: dnd 'difficult dHcoveries: 
We Ihall have occafion hereafter toconfider more 
fully the improvements made by thofe ancient 
fages , who are^faid*to have maintained a cor- 
refpbtidehce with each otiher , isf 'Bellas with Ghilofi 
of Sparta, Periander of Gorintli ^ and Solon of 
Athens , men who acquired fuch reputation by their 
pradical wifdom , as rendered theni the oracles of 
their refpedlive couritfics. Moftf of theffe , as well 
as ^fop the fabuliftr, and the clegarit Greek poets 
of the times, were b^iintifuHy received *at the court 
of Croefus. There is ftill on record a memorable 
converfation between that pririce afhd Solon , which 
feenjed to^ predid the fubfequent events of his 
reign , and which had a late , but important influenqcj 
on the charadler and fortune of the Lydiaa king. 
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Croefus Maving entertained Ms Athiniah gueft, ha Pr 
according to the ancient fafhion, for feveral dssys,' .vilJ 
before he afkeiihim any queftions^ oftintatioufly H*s con;* 
fhbwed him the magnificence. of his palace, ami ^^^ s^ 
particularly.thc, riches of ihii treafury* iAfter all ion. 
bad beeii difplayed to the beft advantage,, the king 
complimented Solon upon his curiofity and !l<ywi5 
pf knowledge; and alked him, as a man who had 
feen many couatrijes i and refleded with tnucb 
judgment Upon what he had.^een, whom of: all 
men he efte^n^ed moft h^ppy?; By the particular . 
occafion, as \^eU a^ the triumphant air >^Ith ^bicli 
the queftion' was propbfed*, the kin^made it evi* ^ 
dent th^t h§ expeded flaftei^ rather tb^rvii^forma-^ 
tion. But Solon's character had tiot been '^heryated 
by the debilitating air of a court, and hfe^ i^eplied . 
vrith a manly .freedom , " TeHus , the Ath^ijto./* 
Croefus/whoibad fcarcely leaned todiftinguifii ^ 
even in imagination, between ivealth and hapfpm'efs^ . 
inquired with a, tone of furprife , why this pre-* 
ference to Te^his ? ^'Tfellus ,0^ rejoined: Solon ^ - 
?' was not confpicuoiis for his riches, orchis grati* , 
deur/ being only a fimple citizen of Afchensr-bot 
be was Hefcended from' parents^ who Mefervod the 
firft honors of the republic.:. He was equally ' 
fortunate in his "children , who obtained univerfal ^ 
cfteem by their probity, patriotifm, and eK^erjr. 
utefUl quality of the mind <yc body; and as to binnf ^ 
felf^ he died fighting gaHantly in the fervice of his 
country, which his vakar rendered viftorioiiStia.:*" 
doubtful "combat; on Avhich account the Athe- 
nians buried him on the fpot were he fell| and 
Voi^ I. X 
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c H A t»» cjiftinginflwd hiin by every honor vrhlch public 
VH. gratitude can confer on illuftrious^merit. " 

Groefus had little encourageroent, after this an- 
hrtr ^ to afk Solon, in the fecond place, whom, 
next. .to- Tellus , he deemed moft happy ? Such , 
hawiever, is the illufion of vanity, that he ftill vcn-* 
tured to make this demand , and ftill , as we are 
informed by the moft circumftantial of hiftorians, 
•ntertjained hopes of being favorably anfwered. 
But Soion replied with' the fame freedom as be« 
fore, ^'Thc brothers Cleobis and Biton ; two 
youths of Argos, whofe ftrength and addrefs were 
crowned with repeated vidory at the Olympic 
games; who dcfervcd the affedion of their pa- 
rents ; the gratitude of their country , the admira* 
tion of Greece; and who; having ended their lives 
with peculiar felicity " , were comm(gmoraced by 
the mod fignal moniiments of immortal fame. '^ 
f* And is the bappinefs of a king, tlien," faid 
Crcpfus, *'fo little regarded, O Grecian ftranger! 
that you prefer to it the mean condition of an 
Athenian or Arglve citizen ?** The reply of Solon 
fuflfidcntly juftified his reputation for wifdom. 
**^The life of man^*^ faid Jic, ^ confifb of fevcnty 
years , which make twenty-fix thoufand two hun* 
dred and fifty days;] an immenfe number, yet irt 
the longeft life j the events of any one day will not 
be found exacSUy alike to thofe of another. The 
B&irs of men are liable to perpetual viciflitudes; 
the Divinity who prefides ^ver our late is envious 
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of too much profperity; and all human life, if not chap. 
condemned to calamity, is at leaft liable to acci- vtl, 
dent '*. Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a 
profpcrous tide of fuccefs may juftly be called for- 
tunate : But he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy. " 

The events which foon followed this converfa- crafusaE. 
tion, prove how little fatisfaflion is derived from' *«^«^ "^v 
thepoffeffion of a throne. Vidtorious in war/un- ^^1^9^""^ 
rivalled in wealth, fupreme in power, Croefus felt Atyi. 
and acknowledged his unhappinefs. The -warmeft 
affedions of his foul centred in his fon Atys, a 
youth of the moftproraifmg hopes, who had often 
fought add conquered by his fide. The ftrehgth 
of his attachnient was accompanied with an excefs 
of paternal care, and the anxiety of his waking 
hours difturbed the tranquillity of his reft. He 
dreamt that his beloved fon was flain by a dart; 
ahd the folicitude with which he watched his fafety, 
preventing the youth from his ufual occupations 
and amufements, and thereby rendering him tod 
eager to enjoy them , moft probably expofed him 
to the much -dreaded misfortune. Reludlantly 
permitted to engage in a party of hunting, the ^ 
juvenile ardor of Atys , increafed by the impa* 
tience of long reftraint, made him negled the pre- 
cautions neceffary in that manly amufement He 
was flain by a dart , aimed at a wild boar of mon* 
ftrous fize , Which had long fpread terror over the 

filipt#|ierir «»?!•*»♦* ^« *^^ *• waftflati^a* tluitl luivfl mtt with, 
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country of the My fians. The weapon came from the, 
hand of Adraftus, a Phrygian prince anjd fugitive,. 
\vrhom Croefus had purified from the involuntary, 
guilt fpf a brother's blood , and Jong diftinguifhed, 
by .peiculiar marjks of boupty. To the grateful 
protedtion of the Phrygian, Crcefus recommended, 
at parking , thje fafcty. of his beloved fon. A 
mournful proceflion of Lydians brought to-Sardis, 
the.de^d body of Atyi^. The ill-fated murderer 
followed. behind. When they approaq^ed the royal. 
prefen.ce, Adraftus ftepped forward, and entreated 
Croefus;. to put him to death; thinking life no 
lpnge,r tq'be qndured after killing, firft his owa- 
brother, apd then th^ fon of his benefador. But 
the I^ydian king, notwithftanding the excefsofhis. 
afHi^ioiii, acknowledged the innocence of Adraftus,. 
aiid tbj? power of fate. "Stranger, your adionr 
^* is'b|amelefs , being committed without defign.. 
^^ I know that my fprt was deftined to a premature 
"death." Adraftus, th<?ugh pardoned by Crcefus, 
could not. pardon himfelf, , When the mourners 
vreris jremovcd, he privately returned, aad pcrifhed. 
by bi^ own hand ontjietomb of Atys. 

Tvjro years Crcefus remained difcppfplate for the 
lofe of hi^jfon:^ Jnd.^jght hav^ continued to in-- 
duj^e-bis urtavailingafflidion.duringthe remainder.' 
ej^life^ had not the growing^ greatnefs of Perfia,- 
which threatened the fafety of his dominions, roufeA^ 
bifio from his dream, of mifery. That country was 
anciently confined to a fmall part of the immenfe 
region at prefent'known by the Periian tiame. . its-^ 
inhabitants had recently, become formidable, and. 
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in the courfe of a few years, under th* elder Cy- 
rus , they extended their name and conquefts over 
Upper Afia , overturned the power of Croefus., 
enflaved the Greeks of Afia Minor, and , for the 
iirft time, threatened Europe with the terrors 6f 
Afiatic defpotifm. This memorable revolution 
' deferves not only to be examined in its confequences, . 
but traced to its fource, becaufe the Grecian wars 
and tranfadlions, during the fpace of above two 
centuries , with the Perfian empire , form an im- 
portant objedl of attention in the prefent hiftory. 
The firft Aflyrian monarchy extended its domi- 
nion in Upper Afia, from the northern deferts of 
Scythia, to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On 
the weft it was feparatcd by the river Halys from 
the dominions of Lydia. The rivdr Indus formed 
its eaftern boundary. The conquerors of the eaft 
have affumed, in all ages, the title of King of 
Kings; a title expreffive of the nature;, as well aS 
of the greatnefs of their power. The various pro- 
vinces which they conquered , though acknow- 
ledging their univerfal dependence on the iemperor, 
were yet fubjed to their particular princes, who, 
while they paid their appointed tribute during 
peace , and furniflbed their contingent of troops in 
time of war, were permitted, in their ancient ter- 
ritories, to retain the power, and to difplay the 
pomp of royalty. This fyftem of government is 
more favorable to the extenfion than to the per- 
manence of empire. The different members of 
this unwieldy body were fo feebly conneded with 
each other, that to ifecure their united fubmiffion 
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G« 9 4 F* required almofl: as much genius as to atchieve 
VIL their conqueft. When the fpirit which animated the 
immenfe raafe was withdrawn, the diflferent parts fell 
afunder ; revolutions were no lefs rapid than fre- 
quent; and, by one of thofe events familiar in the 
hiftory of the £aft, the warlike fceptre of Ninus and 
Semiramis was wrefted from the effeminate hands of 
Sardanapulus. In the year feven hunc^red and 
forty-fix before Chrift, the provincial governors of 
Babylonia and Media, difdaining to receive orders 
. from this enervated fhadow of their ancient lords, 
rejeded his contemptible ^thority, and eftablifhed 
two new dynafties, which, having governed Afia 
for two centuries, were 4^giain reunited by the for* 
tunate valor of Cyrus. 

^^tytus!" ^hh extraordinary naan , >|rho raifed the Perfian 
glory on the ruins of the Medes and Babylonians^ 
was the fon of Cambyfes, the tributary prince of 
Perfia : On the mother's fide he derived a more 
honorable defcent from Mandana , daughter of 
Aftyagcs, the fiipreme lord of Media^ and many 
kingdoms of the Eaft. The powerful monarchy 
creded by Cyrus was diftinguiflied by the nanae of 
blv native province , as the preceding empires had 
been denominated after the provinces of theii* 
refpedive conquerors, although all of them, com- 
prehending the fame nations, were bounded by 
nearly the fame limits, Cyrus alone having extended 
his empire to the Grecian fea. 

Dttcrfp- The territory of Perfia, to the name oJF which 

r«rfiaf ^^ allude , is fituated on the fouthern frontiers of 
Media, and reaches tp the Perfian gulph. The 
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moiMitainous nature of the country renders it im- ^ 
proper for tavalry , but it formerjy produced a YH* 
bold and hardy race of men, who, uncorruptecl -by 
the effeminacy of the Afiatic plains , required only 
ihe dirc<aing genius of a coniimander to conduft 
them to war and vidory. Such a commander 
they found in Cyrus, whole minS, burfting through 
the fhackles impofed on virtues and abilities by 
the manners and climate of the Eaft ", extended 
the name and conquefts of Perfia from the, Tigris 
to the Indus , and from the , Cafpian Sea to the 
Ocean; a name which, after the; re volution, of fo 
many ages and empires, is ftill retained by that 
fpacious region of the earth. 

As it is natural to account , by extraordinary Thg ^„jy 
caufes, for extraordinary events, hiftorians have inftitu- 
afcribed inftitutions and cuftoms to the Perfian$ {^"^eoL- 
worthy of Tendering them the matters of th^ try embeu 
world. The philofophical Xcnophon, embellflbiitg ^^'J^l^J^ 
and difguUing with wonderful art the mo^ ad* iiittoriant, 
mired, and the moft admirable, branches of Gto- 
cian difcipline , has beftowed them with too lavifii 
a generofity on the founders of a nation , who h^ 
came the unrelenting enemies of his country. Bul;^ 
notwi^thftanding all the refinements of his ingeniotis 
and well-cultivated invention, it is not impoflibhr 
to fee through the labored artifice of the difguifet 
and, as truth only is confiftent, we may difceria 
very material contradidions in the only remaining . 
accounts of thje ancient, manners of the Perfians. 

^* See bis panegyric ia XenopUon*s Cyropacdia, and in £chylttt^| 
Perfse. * . 
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*C HAP. ' Their €arly education confifted\ if we may cre- 
ViL dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 
manage the horfe, to fhoot with the bo^w, and to 
fpei^k' trutTh. Yet it is neceffary to obferve that 
the firft of thofe arts, how well foe ver. it might be 
underftood in. latter times by the Perfian nobility, 
ttsuft havebeen very little known to their anceftors 
in the time of Cyrus* The craggy mountains 
which they inhabited were unfavorable to the rear- 
ing of horfes, and the poverty of their circum- 
Reaioa^ret ilaoccs was ill adapted to maintain then). While 
fian'^grar' all the Other nations of Upper Afia , except the 
deur. Scythians, fought on horfeback , the Perfian armies 

were compofed chiefly of infantry: And when it is 
. < confidered^ that the Grc;cians under Alexander, the 
Romans under the republic, as well as the northern 
barbarians who over-ran and fubdued the countries 
.1 olthe eaft and weft, became matters of the woild 
chiefly through the firm intrepidity of their in- 
.. . . .: lantiy, there is reafou to alfign, as the main caufe 
of ihe Perfian conquefts , not their aciquaintance 
with horfemanfliip , but rather their ignorance of 
that art, which obliged them to employ the.deter- 
Itoined. valor of foot-foldiers againft.the defultory 
affaults. of horfemen. The Perfians were com* 
fnonly armed with fwords. and lances, inftead of 
bows anddarts^ the ufual weapons of the pepple of 
Afia, • This diftindion was occafioned by their 
* want of cavalry. While their neighbours, trufting 
to the mettle and fwiftnels of their fteeds, em» 
ployed the harmlefs efforts of diftant hoftility , the 
Ferfians fought hand to band, each xhan buckling 
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clofely to hi^ foe. IF defeated , they had no means e H A F. 
of efcape; but it was not to be expeded that, vn. 
pradifmg ftich a fuperior ftyle of war, under the 
condud of an accompliflied general , they fhould 
ever meet with a defeat ; and indeed Gyrus always 
proved vidorioiis over the civilized nations of 
Afia; nor was the career of his triumph interrupt- 
ed , till contending againft the barbarous Scythians, 
who joined the Perfian arms and difcipline to their 
own irrcfiftible fury, he loft at once his krmy and 
his life ^ 

But before experiencing this fatal reverfe of for- Thereig* 
tune, he was deftined , in the courfe of thirty years , ^^ c!™si. 
to ad a -diftinguifhed part on the theatre of the — 529. 
world , which long retained the marks, and will ^^* *'* 
always pVeferve the memory of his reign. Among 
the firft conquefts of Cyrus were the territories of 
Armenia and Chaldca , which had openly revolted 
againft eftablilhed authority. If we believe Xeno- 
phon, Cyrus was fent againft thefe rebellious 
countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather A fty- 
ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan difFufed 
his fovereign mandates over many provinces of 
Upper Afia. The relation of Herodotus makes it 
probable, that Cyrus had before this time af- 
fumed the government of Media, , over which the 
fcruelty, injuftice, and fuperftitious fears of Afty- 
ages, rendered him unworthy to reign, even in 
the opinion 6f his moft trufty fubjeds. 

^^ 'In tl^e hiilory' of Cyriit, the plain relation of Herodotus is t« 
be prefierre^ to the moral embeliitbments of Xenophon, except wliea 
-the accounts of the latter are -confirmed |iy the authority of fcrip* 
ture, . 
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However that may be (for it afifeds not the 
defign of the prefent narrative , it was natural to 
exped that the Perftan Aiccefs ip Armenia , a pro- 
vince fuuate fo near to the Lydian dominions , 
fliouid alarm the fears of Crcefus , and determine 
that prince to refift the encroachments of a power 
which endangered the permanence of his own. In 
taking this rcfolution , which might probably be 
attended with^ the moft important confequences , be 
was defirous to learn the will of heaven concerning 
the iffue of the war. The principal oracles which 
he confiiited were thofe of Branchis in Ionia, of 
Hammon in Libya , and of Delphi in Greecei 
Among thefe refpeded (brines , the oracle of Deli- 
phi maintained its afcendant , as the moft faithful 
interpreter of fate. Groefus was fully perfuaded 
of its veracity ; and defirous generoufly to comw 
pentate for the trouble which he had already given, 
and ftill meant to give, the priefts of Apollo, h^ 
facrificed three thoufand oxen to the god, and 
adorned his (brine with dedications, equally va* 
luable for the workmanlbip and for the materials; 
precious veffels of filver, ewers of iron beautifully 
inlaid and enamelled ; various ornaments of pure 
gold, particularly a golden lion , weighing ten ta^ 
lents, and a female figure, three cubits, or near 
five feet high. In return for thefe magnificent 
prefents, the oracle, in ambiguous language , flat? 
tercd Crcefus , with obtaining an eafy vidory over 
his enemies , and with enjoying a long life and 
a profperous reign. The god at the fame time 
enjoined him to contrad an alHante with the moft 
jjowerful of the Grecian ftates. 
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Elevated ^rith thefe favorable predi<5Uons of c it 4 P» 
Apollo, Crceftis prepared to yield a ready obedi- vu. 
ence to the only condition required on his part, ^"**** '*^ 
for the accomplifliment of his afpiring purpofe. IncVwUh 
Not deeming himfelf fufficiently acquainted with *•>« ^^««- 
the affairs of Greece, to know what particular nfj^^ 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made pac- oiymp. 
ticular inquiry of thofe beft informed concerning ^^^^^ '* 
the ftate of Europe ; and difcovered , that among 
all the members of the Grecian confederacy , the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were juftly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
thefe communities deferved the epithet of moll 
powerful , it was neceffary to fend ambaffadors 
into Greece. The Lydians difpatched with tbi$ 
important commiflion foon difcovered that the 
Athenians , after having been long harafled by in- 
ternal diflcnfions , were adlually governed by the 
tyrant Pififtratus. The Spartans, on the other 
hand , though anciently the worft-regulated of aU 
the Grecian communities, had enjoyed domelli^ 
peace and foreign profperity, ever fmce they hacj 
adopted the wife inditutions of Lycurgus. Afte^ 
that memorable period , they had repeatedly con- 
quered the warlike Argives , triumphed over th^ 
'fhardy Arcadians, and, notwithflanding the heroic . 
exploits of Ariftomenes, fubdued and enflaved 
their unfortunate rivals of Meffenc. To the Ly- 
dian ambaffadors, therefore, the Spartan republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle , as the 
community whofc alliance they were enjoined to 
foliciL Having repaired accordingly to Sparta, 
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CHAP, they were introduced not only to the kings and 
Vll. fenate, but, as the importance of the negociatioa 
required, to the general aflembly of the Lacedae- 
monians, to whom they, in few words, declared 
the objedl of their commiffion : " We are fent , 
O Lacedaemonians! by Crcefus , king of the Ly- 
dians and of many other nations, who being 
commanded by the oracle of Apollo to feek the 
friendfhip of the raoft powerful people of Greece , 
now fummons you, who juftly merit that epithet, 
to become his faithful allies , in obedience to the 
will of the god whofe authority you acknowledge," 
The Lacedaemonians , pleafed with the alliance of 
a warlike king, and ftill more with the fame of 
their valor, readily accepted the propofal. To 
the ftrid connexion of an offenfive and deJFenfive 
league , they joined the more refpeded ties of fa- 
jcred hofpitality. A few years before this tranfac- 
lion, they had fent to purchafe gold at Sardis, for 
making a ftatue of Apollo. Croefus had on that 
cccafion gratuitoufly fupplied their want. Re- 
membering this gencrofity , they gave the Lydiaii 
ambaffadors , at their departure, as a prefent for 
their mafter , a vefTel of brafs , containing* three 
hundred amphoras (above twelve hoglheads), and 
beautifully carved on the oiitfide with various forms 
of animals, 
HUflat- Croefus, having thus happily accomplifhed the 

feec"ts^^"^ defign recommended by the oracle, was eager to 
fet out upon his intended expedition. He had 
formerly entered into alliance with Amafis, king of 
Egypt, and Labynetus, king of Babylon; He had 
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now obtained the friendfhip of the mod warlike c H a p# 
nation of Europe. The newly- raifed power of vii* 
Cyrus and the Pcrfians feemed incapa^ble of refift- 
ing fuch a formidable confederacy! 

Elevated with thefe flattering ideas of his own. He invade* 
invincible ereatnefs , Crcefus waited not to attack ^*'«,P«'^p*" 
the Perfian dominions until he had Colleded the oiymp. 
fjtrength of his allies. The fanguine impetuofity of ^^^"- '• 
his temper, unexperienced in adverfity, unfor- 
tunately precipitated him into meafures no lefs 
ruinous than daring. Attended only \>y the arms, 
of Lydia,. and a numerous band of mercenaries,, 
"wboni his iri^menfe wealth enabled him at ^ny 
time to call into his fervice , he marched towards 
the. river Halys, and having croffed, with much 
cjifficulty , that deep and broad ftream , entered the" 
province of Cappadotia, which formed the wcftcra 
frontier of the Median dominions. That uafpr-. 
turiate country foon experienced a}l the calamities^ 
pf invafiop. The Pterian plain, the moft beautir* 
ful and the moft fertile diftriifl of Cappadocia WiaS; 
laid wafte; the, ports of the Euxine, as weli as j 
feveral inland cities, were plundered; and the in- 
oflFejifive inhabitants were either put to the fword, 
o.r dragged into captivity. Encouraged by the, ' 
luirefifting foftnefs of, the natives of thofe parts,' 
Crosfas was eager to pufh for weirds ;. and if Cynis 
did not previoufly meet hini in the field, he^ha4. 
determined to proceed in triumph to the mdun-j 
tains of Perfia* Againft .this,, dangerous refolutio^ 
he was in vain -exhorted by a Lydian, named 
Sandanis, who, when aOced his opinion of the 
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CHAP, war , declared it \vith that freedom which the 
Vji. princes of the Eaft have in every age permitted , 
amidft all the pride and caprices of defpotic power , 
to men diftinguifhcd by the gifts of nature or edu- 
cation. ** You are preparing, O king, to march 
againft a people who lead a laborious and a mifer- 
able life; whofe daily fubfiftence is often denied 
them , and is always fcanty and precarious ; who 
drink only water , and who arc clothed with the 
Ikins of wild beafts. What can the Lydians gain 
by the conqueft of Perfia; they who enjoy all the 
advantages of which the Perfians are deftitute ? 
For my part, 1 deem it a blefliog of the gods, that 
they have not excited the warlike poverty of thefc 
miferable barbarians to invade and plunder the 
luxuripus wealth of Lydia**. "The moderation of 
this advice was rcjedcd by the fatal prefumption 
of Crcefus^ who confounding the diftates of expe- 
rienced wifdom with the mean fuggeftions of 
pufillanimity , difmiffed the counfellor with con* 
tempt, 
iideftated Meanwhile, the approach of Cyrus, who was 

f ^ ^T^* not of a temper to permit his dominions to be ra- 
in Cappa- . . 1 • • «• 1 1 1 T .. 

4o€ta. vagcd with impttmty , afforded the Lydiari king aa 
<>pportunity of bringing the war to a more fpeedy 
iffue , than by his intended expedition into Perfia. 
The army of Cyrus gradually augniented on his 
inarch, the tributary princes cheerfully contri- 
buting with their united ftrength towards the at 
fiftanceof a mafter whofe valor and generofity 
they admired , knd wiio no\f took afms to protcdl 

'^ Herodot. 1. i c. IxxL 
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the fafety of his fubjeds , as well as to fupport tHe G H a si 
grandeur of bis throne. Such was the rapidity of VU. 
bis movement , efpecially after being informed of 
the deftrudive ravages of the enemy in Cappa- 
docia, that he arrived from the ihores of the 
Cafpian to thofe of th( Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Crcefus had provided the neccffaries for 
their journey. That prince, when apprized of the 
neighbourhood of the Ferfians , encamped on the 
Fterian plain; Cyrus likewife encamped at no 
great diftance; frequent fkirmifhes happened be* 
tween the light troops; and at length a general 
engagement was fought with equal fury and per- 
feverance,^ and only terminated by the darknefs of 
night. The lofs on both fides hindered a renewal 
of the battle. The numbers, as well as the 
courage of the Ferfians, much exceeded theex*- 
pcdation of Croefus. As they difcovercd not any 
intention to harafs his retreat , he detepmined^ to 
move back towards Sardis , to fpend the winter ia 
the amufemcnts of his palace, and after fummon^ 
kig his numerous allies to his ftandard, to takct 
the field early in the fpring , with fbch an increa£i 
of force as feemed fiifficient to overpoweff the PePi 
fians *'. . * 

' But this defign was defeated by the careful vi rhtpm* 
gilance of Cyrus. That experienced leader aJtew^ dent coa. 
ed the enemy to retire without mofeftation^ caret 
iuHy informing bimfelf of ev^ ftep whidi they 
took, and of every meafure yrhich they feemei 



duct of 
Cynif. 



^' H«rodot. I. i. c. Ixxvtf* 
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C tf A-'P.* determined to purftte. Patiently vratching the 
vilJ opportunity of a juft revenge, he waited until 
Croefus had re-entered his capital , and bad djf- 
. banded thcr foreign mercenaries ,. who compofed ; 
the moft nunrierous divifion of his ^rmy. It then 
feemed the proper time ipv Cyrus to put his Per- 
sians in motion ; and fuch was his celerity , that he 
brought the firft news of his own arrival in the, 
plain of Sardis '^, Croefus, whofe firmnefs might 
well have been ihaken by the imminence of this 
unforefeen danger, was not wanting , on the prefent 
occafion , to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame, and the luftre of the Lydian throne. 
Though his mercenaries were diibandcd , his own 
fubjeds, who fcjved him from attachment, who 
had been long accuftomed to vidory, and who 
were animated with a high fenfe of national ho- 
nor, burned with a defire of enjoying an oppor* 
tunky tjo check the daring infolence of the in*- 
v^ers. ^ Croefus indulged and encouraged this 
generous ardori. The Lydians, in that age,, 
fought on horfeback, armed with long fpears; the 
fltength of the P'crfians confifted irimfantry. They 
werefo little accuftomed to the ufc ofborfes, that 
camels were almoft the only ammals which they 
employed as beafti of burden.- This circumftance 
fuggefted to a Mede, by name Harpagus, a flra- 
tagem, which v being communicated to Cyrus, 
was immediately adopted with approbation by that 
it..*. I , ' y .. • ■ 

*^ AvTOi uryiXog K^^wb^ ikyiTkvSts^ He camt hit own mtfftnstt 
tp Crctrot." 

prmce. 
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jirince '*. Harpagtis, having obferved thit horfes 
had a ftrong averfion to the fhape and fmell of 
canoels , advifcd the Perfian army to J?e drawn up 
in the following order : All the camels, which had 
been employed to carry baggage and provifions, 
were coUedled into one. body, arranged in a long^ 
line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The foot-fol- 
diers of the Perfians were polled immediately be* 
bind the line, and placed at a due diftance. The 
Median horfe (for a few fquadrons of thefe fol- 
lowed the ftandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of 
the army. As the troops on both fides approached 
to join battle, the Lydian cavalry, terrified at 
the unufual appearance of the camels , mounted 
with men in arois, were thrown into diforder, and 
turning their heads, endeavoured to efcape from 
the field; Crcefus, who perceived the confufion, 
was ready to 4efpair of his fortune j but the 
Lydians, abandoning their horfes, prepared with 
uncommon bravery to attack the enemy on foot. 
Their courage deferved a better fate; but unac- 
cudomed as they were to this mode of fighting, 
^ey were received and repelled by the experienced 
valor of the Perfian infantry, and obliged to^take 
refugHprithin the fortified flrength of Sardis, where 
diey imagined themfelves fecure. The wills of 
that city bid defiance to the rude art of attack, as 
tfcen praftifed by the mofl warlike nation^. If the 
Perfan army ihould inveft it, the Lydian^ were 
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t H A p. provided with provifioiis for feveral years; and 
VH, there was reafon to expetft, that in a few rhonths^ 
aind even wc^s, they would receive fuch afCflance 
from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which 
countries they had already fent ambafladors ) , as 
would oblige the Perfians to raife the fiege **. 
State of The Lydian niinifters difpatched into Greece 

tiliu"*ine. ^^^ ^^^^ great fympathy from the Spartans. That 
people were particularly obfcrvant of the faith of 
treaties; and while they puniflied their enemies 
with unexampled feverity, they behaved with ge- 
nerous compatlion towards thofe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent prin- 
ciples of their nature were adually warmed and 
elevated by the triumph of a fuccefsful expedition 
againft the mod formidable of their domeftic foes. 
They had maintained a long and bloody war wkh 
the Argives, for the fmall, but valuable diftridof 
Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival ftates. 
The Spartans at length obtained poffeffion of it ; 
but the Argives .advanced with an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
field , in order to make good their ancient pre- 
tenfions. 1 he wars of the Greeks were not merely 
undertaken from the didates of intereft an^mbi- 
tion, but confiderea as trials of (kill, and contefts 
of honor. When a conference, therefore, was 
propofed, we know not by which of the parties^ it 
was agreed, in order to prevent a greater eflFufioa 
of blood, that three hundred combatants on the 

*• Herodoc 1. i. c. Ixxx. ^ 
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Spartan, and an equal number tm the Argivc iid^i C ft a Pi 
Ihould determine j by the faccefs of their arms^ yiv 
the difputed title to Thyrea, as well as the warlike 
pre-eminence of their tcfpedive republicSi Three 
hundred champions being feleded for this purpqfd 
from either army>, it feemed neceffary that the 
remainder of both nations fliould retire ; for the 
Argive and Spartan citizens ^ who felt with a re* 
publican fenfibility for the intereft of their com* 
niunities, could not have remained tame fpedatord 
of the battle. The combatants fought with an Thttrtla. 
obftinate valor , of which there are few exarhples ^fte'^Xr^*^' 
in hiftory. Each foldier behaved as if the fuccefe yiv«t» 
of the day had been comfhitted to his fingle fpearj 
and each was eager to facrifice his^ own life to the 
prefervation of his coun tidy's fame* Thefa gene-» 
fous fentiments were fully proved by .the ifluc ot 
the battle. At the approach of night, only three 
combatants furvived, two Argives, and theSpar^ 
tan OthryadeSi The Afgives j either througk 
iiegleA or pity, fpared the life of their fingU op* 
ponent^ aild retunied home with the melancholy 
tidings of their bloody vidlory. Othryjldes ftill •" 
kept the field, cblleding the fpoil, and eal-fying 
irtto his Own camp the atms of the ehemy^ wliigh, 
he ereded into the ufual trophy of military fuccefs* 
Next day the two armies , tonfifting qf a gireat 
proportion of the citizens capable of beating afms^ 
arrived at the Icene of adion. The furprifc of 
the Argives is not to be expreffed, when they faW 
the appearance of the field. Notwithftandirig the 
Spartan trophy, they ftill infiftedi *hai as tloo of 
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CHAP, i^^^^ champions^ and only one of the enemy's, had 
Vli; (urvived, they were juftly entitled to the glory o£ 
the day ; but , fecmingly with more reafon , the 
Spartans maintained that this honor belonged to 
Othryades. From verbal altercation, carried oa 
with that warmth which the importance of the 
difpute naturally infpired^ they made an eafy tranfi- 
lion to a<fts of violence **. The conflift was long, 
fierce, and bloody; but the fuperior difciplinc of 
Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented 
their defeat, as the greateft calamity that l^ad ever 
befallen them. The inward feelings of their hearts 
were expreffed by external demonftrations of for- 
row. Like moft of the Grecian nations ^ they 
had hitherto adorned their long hair , to increafe 
the gracefulnefs of manly beauty , and to render 
their appearance more terrible to their enemies. 
But in remembrance of this difafter^ they ih'aved 
their heads *', deprived the Argive women of their 
golden ornaments, and bound themfelves by a 
dreadful imprecation never more to aflume their 

^* lUrodot K L c. IxxxU. 

^< At funerals* the Greeks. cut off their hair^ to be conninied i» 
the fbneral pile with the bodies of their friends. Thus» at the iiu 
terment of PatroGlus , Achilles 

In the Oreiles of Euripides, Helen is blamed for fparing her locks « 
and cutting off only the ends. ** She is, '» fays Electra, " *j| ^roe- 
Xoam ywTir tha fame coquette as ever." LyGas , fpeaking of a great 
national .calamity, fays metaphorically, *' It becomes Greece to shave 
her head.*' Lyfias, Orat. Funeb* The Argives, as a community, 
teftlized the metaphor. ' 
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wonted appearance, until they had recovered pof- 
feflion of Thyrea. The Spartans, on the other 
hand , celeln-ated their vidory with the livelieft 
cxpreflions of national triumph. Othryades alone 
'partook not the general joy. Afhamed of return* 
ing to Sparta a folitary monument of three hun^ 
dred brave men, he, with a generous defpair, 
facrificed his own life to the manes of his warlike 
companions. Such were the circumfiances of the 
Lacedaemonian republic, when the ambaffadors o£ 
Croefus came to demand their affiftancc- The 
prpfperity of their own fituation naturally height- 
ened, by contraft, the melancholy condition of 
their unfortunate ally, befieged, as they learned, 
in his capital , by a vidlorious army. They im- 
mediately refolved to fend him a fpeedy and effec* 
tual relief; and for this purpofe affembled their 
troops , made ready their veffcls , and prepared 
every thing neceffary for the expedition. 

The valor of the Spartans might perhaps have 
upheld the finking empire of Lydia, but before 
.their armament could fet fail , Crcefus was nb 
longer a foyereign. Notwithftanding the ftiength 
of Sardis, that city had been taken by ftorro, on 
the t>yentieth day of the fiege; the walls having 
been fcaled in a quarter, which, appearing alto- 
gether inacceffible , was too carelefsly guarded. 
This was effeded by the enterprife of Hyreades 
a Mede, who accidentally obferved a fentinel de«i 
fcend part of the rock in order to recover his hch 
met. Hyreades was a native of the mountainous 
province of Mardia , and being accu domed ta 

Y3 
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fif If A i^« damber over the dangerous precipices of bis na^ 

Yll, tive country, refolved to try his adivity in pafSng 

the rock upon which he had difcovere<#the Lydian, 

The defign wa$ more eafily accon^plilhed than he 

had reafon to expedl ; emulation and fuccefs en-j 

couraged the braveft of the Pcrfiarts to^ follow his 

. example ; thefe were fupported by greater num- 

,bers of their countrymen; the garrifon of Sardis 

was furprifed ; the citadel ftormed ; and the rich 

' capital of lower Afia fubjefted to the vengeful 

rapacity of an indignant vidlor **, 

ThiB Perfians were accufton^ed, like other na-f 

tions of the ancient world, to exercife the rights of 

conqueft, without refpeding the laws of humanity. 

Though they fought, and conquered, and plun-. 

dered, only for the benefit of their prince, whofc 

flav^s and property they themfelves were, yet in 

%}\e firft emotions of military fuccefs they difco- 

vered all the eagernefs of avarice, and all the fury 

of refentmenl ; ading as if they had bee» called 

to punijlh, not the enemies of their king, but their 

own perfonal foes ; and as if each man had been^ 

, entitled to reap the fqll fruits pf his rapacious 

cruelty. * 

^Qgene' The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are told, 

^**eIt^'T*' by an extraordinary accident from the blind rage 

^f^w. pf tjie foldiery *', {eeme<^ to be referved for a 

4 ♦* Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxfv. 

**' Herodot. p. 3^*' Croefus had a dumb fon, who feeing a Pec- 
pan rush againft his father, whofe misfortunes had rendered him 
f arelefs of life , firft fpoke on this occafion : AvS§ui7rs fivi XTi,fc K^oto-ovm 
The learned i^n phyfiology ^ill decide , wi^ether certain impediments 
^f fpeeeh may fometime^ be conquered by the impetuous violence of 
fon^e ilrong QafTiqn. 
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harder fate. Dragged into the prefence of his c if ii F. 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons; and the -Vil. 
ftern , uHreJenting Cyrus , of whofe humane tem- 
per of mind we have fo beautiful, but fo flatter- 
ing a pidure in the philofophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him, with the melancholy train 
of his Lydian attendants^ to be committed to the 
flames. An immenfe pile of wood and other 
combuftibles , was ereAed in the mod fpacious 
part of the city. The miferable vidims bound 
hand and foot, wer«^ placed on the top of the 
pyre. Cyrus, furrounded by his generals, wit- 4 

neffed the dreadful fpedlacle, either from an abo- 
minable principle of fuperftition , if he had bound 
bimfelf by a vow to facrifice Croefus as the firft 
fruits of his Lydian vidoiy , or from a motive of 
curiofity, equally cruel and impious, to try whe- 
ther Croefus , who had fo magnificently adorned 
the temples and enriched the minifters of the 
gods , would be helped in time of need by the 
miraculous interpofition of his much honored 
protedors **. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, oppr^effed 
and confounded by the intolerable weight of^is 
prefent calamity , compared with the fecurity awl 
ijplendor of his former ftate, recolledcd his itSv 
morable converfation with the Athenian fage, and 
uttered with a deep groan the name of Solon. 
Cyrus afked by an interpreter, *^ Whofe name he 

^* Herodot. t. i. c. IzzzvL 

Y4 
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e ^ *A p. invoked ?" ^ His^ '* replied Crcefus, emboldentd 
f*i. by the profpcd of certain death, ^' wbofe >vords 
ought ev^r to fpcak to the heart of kipgs. •' This 
' reply not b^ing fatisfadory, he was commanded to 
explain at full length the Xubjed of his thoughts. 
Accordingly he related the important difcourfc 
■which had paffed between himCelf and the Athenian, 
of which it was the great moral, that no man could 
be calle<l happy till his death *'. 
Cyrus re. The words of a dying man are fitted to make a 
intl" ****" ftrong impreffion on the heart. Thofe of Crccfus 
for. deeply affeded the.ihind of Cyrus. The Pcrfian 

confidered the fpeech of Solon as addrefled to 
Jiimfelf. He:repented of his intended cruelty to- 
>yards an unfortunate prince, who had formerly 
enjoyed aU the pomp of profpcrity : and dreading 
the concealed vengeance that might iurk in the 
bofom of Fate, gave orders that the, pyre fhould 
be extinguilhed. But the workmen who had been 
einploydd to prepare it, had performed their talk 
with fo nuich care, that the order could not fpeedi- 
ly be obeyed. At that moment, Crdefus calling 
on Apollo , whofe favorite ihrine of Delphi had 
experienced Jiis generous munificence , and whofe 
perfidious oracle had made hira fo ungrateful a 
^return,! the god, it is faid, fcnt a plentiful fbower 
ko extinguifh the pyre. This event , which faved 
the life, and which fufficiently attefted the piety of 
<Jr<Bfus, flrongly recommended him. to the credu- 
lity of his conqueror. It feemed impoflible to pay 

*^ ^e above, p. 305. 
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too much refpcft to a man who was evidently the 
favorite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders ^hat he 
ihould be feated by his fide, and thenceforth treated 
as a king; a revolution of fortune equally iudden 
and unexpeded* But the mind of Croefus had 
undergone a ftill more important revolution ; for, 
tutored in the ufeful fchool of adverfity , he learned 
to think with patience, and to ad with prudence; to 
govern his own paffions by the didates of reafon, 
and to repay by wholefome advice the generous 
behaviour of his Perfian mafter *\ 

The firft advantage which he derived from the 
change in Cyrus's difpofition towards him, was 
the pcrmiflion of fending his fetters to the temple 
of Delphian Apollo , whofe flattering oracles had 
encouraged him to wage war with the Perfians. 
** Behold , " were his mcffengers inftruded to 
fay , *' the trophies of our proniifed fuccefs ! be- 
hold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 
the god ! " The Pythia heard their reproach with 
a fmile of contemptuous indignation, and anfwered 
it .with that folemn gravity which (he was fo 
carefully taught to affume: "The gods themfelves 
cannot avoid their own deftiny , much lefs avert, 
however they may retard , the determined fates 
of men. Croefus has fufFered , and juftly fufFercd , 
for the crime of his anceftor Gyges, who intruded, 
as chief of the guards , with the perfon of 
Candaules , the laft king of the race of Hercules, 
was feduced by an impious woman to murder 
his mafter, to defile his bed, and to ufurp his 

^^ Hetodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxix* 
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CHAP. 
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royal dignity. For this complicated guilt of Gyges 
the misfortunes of Crcefus have atoned; but knovr, 
that, through the favor of Apollo, thefe misfor* 
tunes have happened three years later than the 
fates ordained *'. " The Pythia then proceeded to 
explain her anfwers concerning the event of the 
war againft Cyrus, and proved, to the convidion 
of the Lydians , that her words , if properly 
underftoo^, portended the deftrudion, not of the 
Perfian , but of the Lydian empire. Crcefus heard 
with refignation the report of his meffengers, and 
acknowledged the juftice of the Delphian pracle, 
which maintained and increafed the luftre of its 
ancient fame. 



^^ Herodot. 1. i. c. xci. et fe^J 
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Cjrus threatens the AjiatiQ Colonies. — TT)eir Meafurer^ -—^ 
The Spurt ans remonjlrate againji bis Dejign, — ConqueJi$ 
of Harpagus. -7- Migrations of the vanquished Greeks, — 
Cyrus takes Babylon, — Cambyfes fub(iues Egypt. — »• 
Receives Tribute from the African Greeks. •<.-- Reign 
of Darius. — Final Settlement of the Perjian Empire, — 
"Degeneracy of Manners. — • Revolt of Ionia. — » State 
' of Greece, — The Ionian Revolt abetted by the Atheni^ 

" ans and Eretrians — rpho burn Sardis. — The AJiatic 
Greeks defeated by Sea and Land* -^ Their Condition 
tinder the Perjtan Government, 



D. 



Cyrus 
threatens 
the lo. 
nians. 
01 y 1)1 p. 
IviU. a. 
A. C. 547. 



'URING the reign of Croefus, and his four chap, 
warlike predeceflbrs, the Afiatic Greeks fometimes viii, 
enjoyed their favorite form of republican govern- 
ment, fometimes fubmitted to domeftic tyrants, 
alternately recovered and loft their national inde- 
pendence. The fuccefs of the ambitious Cyrus 
was not likely to improve the condition of the 
lonians , who , during the dependence of his 
fortune, had repeatedly negleded opportunities to 
deferve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Afia, 
he earneftly entreated them to fhare the glory of 
his arms ; but they preferred their allegiance to 
Croefus, before the friendfbip of a lefs known, and 
perhaps feverer, tyrant. When the fortune of ]war. 
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C H A p. or rather the fuperiority of his own genius, had 
vm. given Cyrus poffeffion of all the neighbouring 
provinces, the Iqnians were forward to declare, 
by embafly, their acceptance of his proffered 
alliance; or, if that fhould now be refufed, to 
requeft his proteAion on the fame terms required 
by his Lydian predeceffor. This fubmiffivc propo- 
fal only inflamed the ambition of the Perfiart; and 
his celebrated anfwer % on this occafion, clearly 
announced to the Greeks, that if they would 
cfcape the rigor of fervitude, they ro.uft owe their 
fafcty to the ftrenuous exertions of a brave defence, 
not to the clemency of Cyrus. 
Meafuref Wheii his hoftile intentions were made known 
Afiatic CO- i" Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
loniM. affembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 
rendezvous in general and important deliberations. 
This place, which, togethejf with the adjoining 
promontory of Mycalc, was folemnly confccrated 
to Neptune, formed} the centre of the Ionic coaft. 
Towards the north extended the fpacious bay of 
Ephefus, beyond which the beautiful peninfuta of 
. Clazomene ftretched an hundred miles into the 
^gean. On the fouth , the territory pf Miletus 
occupied fixty-two miles of the winding fhore. But 
the Milefians fent not their deputies. to the prefent 
convention ; for having been the confederates, not 

^ After the Oriental fashion , he anrwered them by an apologue* 
A pip^r feeing a great iwarin of fishes in the fea , began to play » 
In order to allnrc them to land. But as they difregarded tbrs roufic , 
he employed a net with better fucctfs. When caught, the llshef 
jiiniped about in the net. But he told them , *' It is UDueceiFary 
now to dance, fince I have ceafed to play. *' Herodot. 1. i. c. czli. 
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the fubje(fl$ pf Crcefus , they vrere admitted inta c h a F«t 
the; Perfian alliance on terms of equality and vm. 
independence. The Grecian in tereft in Afia, thus Theio- 
ungeneroufly abandoned by the principal member ^H^H'^ 
of the confederacy, was fupported with unufual '' 

Ipirit and upanimity by all the inferior commiyii-* 
ties. Reprcfentatives immediately appeared fronci 
My us and Priene , which were fituate , like 
Miletus, on the coaft of Caria; from Ephefus^ 
Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Erythrae^ 
Phocaea, and Smyrna, which formed the maritime 
part of Lydia ; and from the ifles of Chios and 
Samos , which completed the whole number of 
the Ionic fettlements. 

Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the fame That <if 
danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cyme. **** ^®' 
Their inferior towns were, LarifTa, Neontichus, 
Tenus, Cilia i Notion^ Jlginoaeffa,Pitan^, iEg^a^ 
Myrina, and Grcneia. Their territory was more 
extenfive and more fertile thao that of their 
Ionian rivals, but their climate left temperate % 
their harbours lefs commodious , and, their citie% 
far lefs confiderable in pov^rer and fame. 

It may feem extraordinary that the Dorians,, ^^^^^ 
cfpecially tbofe inhabiting th^ peninfula of C^ia^ Domn^ 

* H«rodotus*s eacomium on the climate of Ionia is rciiiar|ca%-: 
'Oi ii Iwf? iroty TiX¥ Hxt r» IlevKcoir^pv f^h Ttf inty hiccvb^ 9ixi ram uffu^, 
fv fy xfltXXiS'y iTvyx^^ lifva-ufifvot TFoXiof^g , '^corw ou^pomw rm ^i^ 
^i^^JLiy^ ** Thefe lonians , to whom Panionium belongs , have %uil% 
cities in the fineft climate , and in the moft beautiful fauations, of 
all men whom we know »* He then proceeds to obferve , that ith*- 
countries on all Gdes of Ionia were opprefTed by cold and humidity 
•n the one band « or beat and drought on the ether, Hered. h if 
e. cxlii. . 
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c tf A p. 'who were likewife deftined to feel the Pcrfiaa 
VIII. po\^er, fliould not have joined in meafures neccflary 
for the common defence, ftut this circumftance 
it is ftill poffible to explain* Of the fix Doric 
republics , who jinnually affembled at Triopium 
to celebrate the feftival of ApoUo ' ^ four were 
encouraged, by their infulai* fituation, to contemn 
the thr-eatr* of C^ru^l Cnidus , as will appear here- 
after, hoped to derive from art the fame advantages 
•which its confederates, Cos, Lindus, Jaliffus, and 
Camirus, enjoyed by natiire. And Halicarnaffus^ 
the fixth Dorian ftate, as we are informed with a 
laudable impartiality; by a native of that city> had 
been recently excluded from, the Triopiart feftival- 
This difgrace was occafioned by the fordid avarice 
of Agaficles the* Halicarnaffian ^ who having con- 
quered in the Triopian games, carried away the 
tripod, which was the prize of his vidlory ; whereas," • 
according to an eftabliflied rule, he ought to have 
feonfecrated it in the temple of Apollo* His facrilege 
deprived bis couritry of the common benefits of 
th^ Dorian rtame \ 
Contrail '^^ enliven the dfynefs of geographical defcrip* 

betwtcn tiort , effential , however , to the perfpicuity of the 
Ini md*^"* P^^f^^t narrative j ; we fliould in vain turn our 
dern ftate t^pughts ' to the. adual condition of the Afiatic 
of Lower fljorc. Fcw veftiges remain of the Doric and 
Eolic cities ; and even the Ionic ^ \<rhich far 
furpafled them in magnificence and fplendor, can 
fcarcely be recognized by the learned and curious 

* Three in the ide of Rhodes , one in Cot. 

♦ Herodot. I. i. i. Giliv* 
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traveller. Nothing now remains but the indelible 
impreffions of nature ; the works of men have 
periflbed with themfelves. The phyfical advan- 
tages of Lower Afia continue nearly ^ the fame 
now , as two thoufand years ago ; but the moral 
condition of that country , compared to what it 
once was, is the filent obfcurity of the grave, 
eontrafted with the vivid luftre of adive life. 

The Afiatic Greeks, having examined the ftate 
of their affairs, were fully fenfible of their own 
weaknefs, compared with the ftrength of the enemy.. 
In forming their eftabliflhments in Afia, they had 
confined themfelves to a long and narrow line on 
the coaft, looking with a wifliful eye towards the 
mother country , from which , in every calamity, 
they expeded afliftance and protedion. The refult, 
therefore, of the prefent deliberation was to fend 
an embafly into Greece , in order to explain the 
danger to which they were expofed, and to (how 
the neceffity of powerful and timely aid. It might 
have been expeded that Attica , the native 
country of the lonians, fliould have received the 
firft vifit of the ambaffador^ ; but Athens was thea 
governed by the tyrant Pififtratus, who, it was 
fuppofed , would be averfe to take^ arms againft 
a tyrant like himfelf. Sparta, though a republic 
of greater power and renown, was little conneded, 
either by commerce or affinity, with the Greeks 
of Afia. The propofals of the Afiatic ambaffadors. 



c H A p.- 
vni. 



/ 

The Afia- 
tic Greekt 
rend an 
embaify , 
cravii^^ 
atd , to the 
mother- 
country. 
Olymp. 
Iviii. 
A. C. 540, 



' The chancres in the face of the country , produced chiefly b| 
the receding of the Tea, may be feen in the fplendid work of Mfia£^ 
^ChoifeulGouffier, Le.Voyagc pittoreC^ue deU Grto , etc^ 
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therefore , were very coolly received by the 
Spartan fenate. On fuch occafions, however, it 
was Guftomary to take the opinions alfo of the 
people* In the affembly convened for this purpofe^ 
Pythermiis, a Phocaean, clothed with purple, as a 
fhafk of his cpnfideration in his native country, 
fyokc for himfelf and his colleagues. But the beau- 
ties of his Ionic dialed were unable to move the 
fefolution of the Lacedaemonians, who, mindful of 
the ancient enmity between the Ionic and the Doric 
race, declined fending any forces intd Afia, to 
refift the arms of Cyrus. Though thei^ generofity 
ftrrnifhcd no public afliftance, their caution privately 
dispatched feveral Spartan citizens to obferve the 
operations of the war. When thefe men arrived 
m Ionia, they were eafily perfuaded to exceed 
At bounds ol their commiffion. They appointed 
Lacrines, the imoft confiderable of their ourfaber, 
to trairel to the Lydian capital , in order to 
acquaint Cyrus, that if he coriimitted hoftilities 
againft any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemo- 
nian republic would know how to punifli his 
Jnjuftice. Cyrus, aftonilhed at fuch an infolcm 
fneflage from a people altogether unknown to him, 
aflced the Greeks prefcnt (for there was alwa/s a 
g:reat number of Grecian fugitives in the armies of 
their neighbours) , who the Lacedaemonians were? 
ind what number of men they could bring into 
the field? When informed of thefc particulars, 

' Htrodotus leaves it uncertain whether this ignorance was not 
affected, the better to mark his contempt. 

he 
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he replied to the Spartan ambaffador , ^* That he 
never fhould fear men who had a fquare in the 
midfl of their city, in which they met together to 
pradice mutual faifehood and deception'; and that 
if he continued to enjoy the bleffings of health, 
he hoped to afford the Spartans more domeftic 
reafons of complaint, than his military preparations 
againft the Greeks of Afia. " 

The interview with Lacrines happened among 
the laft public tranCadions during Cyrus's refidence 
at Sardis. Having reduced Croefus into captivity, 
the only enemy in thofe parts who feemed worthy 
of his arms , he was eager to return towards the 
Eaft, io order to complete his conquefts in Upper 
Afia. The Grecians he knew to be a warlike people ; 
but as their numbers were inconfiderable , their 
cities fmall, and ill fortified, he thought proper td 
attempt in perfon enterprifes of greater renown , 
and to commit the Grecian war to the (kill of his 
lieutenant, Harpagus *. 

In the courfe of a few months , this general 
made himfelf mafter of all the»countries of Lower 
Afia , poffeffed by either Greeks or Barbarians. 
Having tbj command of men and labor , he 
caufed mounds of earth to be thrown up, adjacent 
to the Grecian walls. In this fetvice , immenfe 

^ Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public Iquares, common 
in all Grecian cities, with the uTe of which the Afiatics were totally 
iHiacqtiaitted, ** being deQicute, ** as Herodotus fays, " of all* 
places of public refi:>rt. " 

* His predecefTir , Mazares, died almoft immediately after he had 
taken Prien6 and Magnefu, a^d fold iht inhabitants for flaves. 
Hctodot. 1. i. c. ixi. 

Vol. L Z 
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jO H A p. numbers muft have periflied by the darts of the 
vili. enemy; but the work wsis no fooner completed^ 
than the Perfian>; , running up the mounds , got 
poffeffion of the walls, drove the Greeks from their 
battlements, overpowered them from their own 
fortifications , entered , and facked their towns ** 
The Pho- When we confider the fury with which the wars 
iMve' their ^^ ^^^ ancients were carried on, and reflcd, that 
country. the immediate confequences of a defeat were fer- 
oiyrap. vitude or death, we have reafon to believe that the 
4. C. $%9. Greeks would make a refolute and bloody defence. 
This indeed fufficiently appears, by the evicjericc 
of a few fcattered fadls prefer ved in hiftory. The 
firft place which Harpagus^ttacked was the cele- 
brated capital of the Phocaeans , the moft northern 
city of Ionia, The inhabitants , as already men- 
tioned , were famous for their long and fuccefsful 
Davigations, in the courfe of which they had often 
vifitcd the coafts of Spain , the Mexico and Peru 
of the ancient world. The money derived fron^ 
that country had enabled them to build the beft 
fortification that wai to be feerf in all thofe parts ; 
yet they entertained not any hopes of refilling the 
Perfian invaders. Such, hbwever, w^fctheir love 
of liberty, and their dread of feeing in their ftreet^ 
the army of a conqueror, that they refolved on a 
meafure which has been often propofed, but feldom 
executed. When Harpagus fent them his commands* 
they begged the favor of a day s paufe for deJi* 
beration. In all probability they had akeady taken 

* H«r0dot. lib* L cap. cUii » dxiii » ft f«9. 
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many neceffary rteafut*es for effeding their efcapej; c h^ a» p>^ 
for during that (hort interval ^ their (hips were pre- Vill., 
pared, their money and goods put on board ^ their 
wives and families embarked^ and the whole^com^ 
munity was floating on the waves^ when the Pep^ 
fiaiis arrived to take poffeffion of defolated dweU 
lings and chapty walls; The advantageous fitua* 
tion of Phocdea, and the plins which had beeii takea 
to improve and to embellifh it^ make this refolu* 
tion appear the more extf^^orditlary ; if any things 
at leafk , can add to the wonder ^ that a whole 
people fliould unanimoufly abandon their temples, 
their altars^ and what in ancient times feerried not 
lefs facred , the tombs of their anceftors ; fliould 
totally diveft themfelves of every right to a country- 
which they had been accuftomed to call thcii^ 
own; and fet fail with their wives and children^ 
ignorant whither to dire^ their courfej or in what 
friendly port they might expedl protedioii ot 
rcpofe ' . 

The Phoc9ean fleet 5 confifting ot more than two *heif liii 
hundred fail, made Jor the ifle of Ghios^ which, of ^"*"^^^' 
all the Ionic fettlcmcnts^ feemed raoft fecure againft 
the Perfian arms; Havhig arrived there , they ~ 
endeavoured to pufchafe from the Chians the frhall 
Oeniiflian iOands : But the Ghians^ jealous of theit* 
commerce^ and knowing the adventurous fpirit of ^ 
the fugitives , denied their requeft. The Pho- 
cxans, thus cruelly rejected by men of the famti 
race and language ^vith themfelves^ fet fail on A 

*• Hewdot. i* i. : clxlV. 

24 
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CHAP. lii^ch 'longer voyage, for the ifle of Cynus, or 
Vili. Cdrfica, where, about twenty years before, they 
had formed a fmall eftabhfhment. As they coafted, 
in the night , along the folitary fliore of their an« 
cient city , a few fhips , manned with cnterprifmg 
crews, landed in the harbour, furprifed the Perfian 
garrifon , and put every man to the fword. After 
applauding this memorable ad of revenge, the 
whole fket, trahfported with fury againd the Per^ 
fians, bound themfelves by mutual oaths never to 
return to Phocaea, until a burning ball of iron, 
which they threw into the fea, fhould again emerge 
Ptrtof unextineuifted ". Yet fuch is the powerful at- 

tbem re- • , ° ^ i • • i t^ • • t 

turn. tachment of men to their ancient habitations, that 

in a few hours, more than one half of the fleet, un- 
able to rcfift the alluring profped of their native 
(hore, difregarded their oaths, and failed for the well- 
knoSvn harbour. The deftrudion of the Perfian 
garrifon removed the only obftacle in the way of im- 
mediate poflcffion; and the blame of this maffacre 
might be thrown on their countrymen who fled, 
while thofe who returned to Phocsea might prove 
their innocence, by fpeedily fubmitting to every 
burden impofed on them. Meanwhile, the beft 
and braveft portion of the Phocaean republic ar- 
rived with fafety at the ifland of Corfica; where, 
their fubfequent adventures, not being immediately 
conneded with our prefcnt fubjed , will merit 
attention in another part of this hiftory '*. 

The Te- The Phocxans were not the only people of 

Afiatic Greece who deferted their country, rather 

" Hcrudot* 1. i. c. clxv. ^* idem. ibid. 
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thaa abandon their liberty. The Teians , who c h 4 9. 
inhabited the fouthern ihore of the Ionic peninfah, viii. 
had not yet been foftened into 4jK^^^^^^ by the 'Olvl■^ 
effeminate mufe of Anacreon. They followed Ji$c 
generous example which the inhabitants of Phocsea 
had fet; forfook a city in which they could ho 
longer remain free , and fought refuge in Abdera, 
an ancient colony of Clazomene , on the coaft of 
Thrace , and near the mouth of the river Neffus '*. 
The city of Clazomene, now mentioned , was biiilt 
on the continent ; but on the prcfent occafion , the 
inhabitants, to avoid flavery, fettled in eight fmall 
iflands, at a little diftance from the fhore, dti 
which they founded a new city, the model of that 
of Venice. The advantage which the Clazonot- 
nians enjoyed by nature , the Cnidians endeavoured 
to procure by art. They occupied the extremity 
of the Carian peninfula ; and their city being joift. 
ed to the continent by an ifthmus of only half a 
mile broad, they attempted, ty means of a ditch, 
to detach themfelves entirely from the main land. 
If this could be effeded, they might defpifc the 
power of their enemies, who not having as yet 
fubdued the Phoenicians, poffeffed not any naval 
force fufficient to conquer the Grecian ifles. But 
the approach of the Perfians , and ftill more their 
own fuperftitious fears , interrupted this ufefal 
landertaking; and the city of Cnidus, as well as 
all others on the Afiatic coaft , Miletus alone 
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'' Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixviii. et c. clxviii. 
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excepted, were reduced to unconditional fubmiffion 
under the Perfian yoke. 

While the ijtas of Harpagus were thus fuc- 
cefsful on the weftern fliore , thofc of Cyrus ac- 
quired ftill greater glory in the central parts of 
Afia 'V With amazing rapidity his vidorious 
troops over- ran the rich ciountries between the 
Mediterranean and the Tigris. Every thing ^ave 
way before their valor and their fortune. The 
city of Babylon alone , the ancient and proud capi- 
tal of the Aflyrian empire, oppofed its lofty and 
impenetrable walls to the ambition of the con- 
queror. When all the countries round were re- 
duced into obedience, it might feem abfurd in the 
inhabitants of one place to think of refifting'the 
Perfian arms. But when we confider the fingular 
refources of this place, we fhall perceive, that a 
defign which would have been obftinate folly in aay 
Other citizens, was no more than proper firmnefe 
in the Babylonians. •Their capital , which was ce- 
lebrated for its magnificence , wealth , and magni- 
tude, when nothing deferving the name of capital 
exifted elfewhere in the world, was fituate in a fpgt- 
cious plain , furrounded on all fides by broad and 
i^apid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm 
quadrangular form j three hundred feet high,feventy- 
five broad, extending fi^cty miles in circumference, 
^rid furrounded. by a deep ditch, continually fupplied 



^^ Xenophon*s Cyropaedia, and Herodotus, conttfn the materials 
for the reign of Cyrus, at far as it is connected with the hiftory of 
Pre.ece. It is foreign to xhe fubject pf the prefent work, to, examine 
^.e differences between tbefc authors. 
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with water. Behind this extraordinary' bulwark, 
of whofe exiftence the wall of China and the 
pyramids of Egypt can alone ferve to convince 
modern incredulity, was another of almofl; equal 
dimenfions; and befides both thefe general fortifi- 
cations, each divifion of the city had its appro* 
priated mounds and defences. It is unneceflary to 
defcribe the towers, temples, and gardens, which 
by their fingdlar greatnefs evidently announced the 
feat of a mighty empire. Thefe magnificent mo- 
numents tended , indeed , to adorn , but others , 
lefs fplendid, ferved to defend Babylon ". Thefe 
were magazines of corn and provifions, capable of 
maintaining the inhabitants for twenty years; and 
arfenals, which fupplied with arms fuch a number 
of fighting men as feemed equal to the conqueft 
or defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 
expeded that Babylon would exert its utmoft 
ftrength , being then governed by Labynetus , or 
Belthazar, whofe defpotifm, injuftice, and impiety, 
exceeded even the crimen of his father* Nebuchad- 
nezzar» and left him no room to exped forgivenefs 
frpto the clemency of Cyrus. 

During two years Cyrus blocked up the city, 
without attaining any nearer profped of fuccefs 
than when he firft approached its walls. The 
events of this memorable fiege are not related 
by Ancient writers. We only know , that the 
efforts of the Perfians proved fruitlefs, until ftrength 
was diredled by ftratagem. The river Euphrates 
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'^ Herodot. 1. i. c. clxxix. et feft. 
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c u A p. entered I by a deep channel, the northern walls cf 
VIII. Babylon , and iffuing forth from the oppofite fide, 
almoft equally bifeded the city. Of this circum^ 
ftance Cyrus availed himfclf to become mafter of 
the place. He employed his numerous army in 
digging a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 
mound which confined the courfe of the river* 
This work being completed , he patiently waited 
an opportunity for cutting the mound , and thus 
turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre« 
pared cavern; fince if this could be done without 
being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ftationed 
at the two pafTages of the Euphrates, in and out of 
the city, might enter Babylon by the channel which 
the river had abandoned. This dcfign was hap- 
pily executed, when the Babylonians, who had 
long defpifed the impotent efforts of the beficgers^ 
W^rc employed in celebrating a feftival with every 

' circumftance of the moft licentious fecurity. The 
mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheft 

- waters deferted their channel , the river became 
fordable, and the troops of C^rus, who, had not 
the Babylonians been ftink in riot and debauchery, 
might have been confined between the walls, and 

[ overwhelmed by darts from the battlements , made 
their entrance unperceivcd into the place; cut to 
pieces the unarmed inhabitants ; and having punifh-» 
ed an- impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, 
took pofleffion of the greateft and richeft city of 
the ancient world '*. 

'^ Herodot. 1. i. c. clxxviii. •«^6. vKoH. ' 
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This memorable event rendered Cyrus fole 
mafter of thofe valuable countries around the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial » 
had been the feat of defpotifm and luxury , wealth 
and wickednefs. The adive ambition of this great 
prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme- 
diate fucccffors. His fon Cambyfes received the 
fubmiflion of Tyre and Cyprus , and cflfeded the 
important conqueft of Egypt , in the confequences 
of which the Greek colonies in that country , and 
on the adjoining coaft of Africa , were involved. 

In the eighth century before the Cbriftian Sera, 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria had, 
amidft other commercial , or rather piratical expe- 
ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Theit 
brazen armor '^ , their courage , and their adivity , 
were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
Egyptians , then divided by fadlion , and torn by 
fedition. Pfammetichus , one of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne , engaged the Greeks ih 
his fervice. Through their valor and difciplinc 
he became mafter of Egypt. His rewards and 
promifes prevailed on them to fettle in that country. 
They upheld the throne of his fucceffors, until 
Apries, the fourth in defcent from Pfammetichus, 
having undertaken an uftfortunate expedition againft 
the C^reek colony t)f Gyrene , was dethroned by 
Amafis ,. the contemporary and.ally of Croefus ". 

Amafis rivalled the Lydian prince, in his par- 
tiality for the language and manners of the Greeks* 

'^ Herodot 1. ii. c. dii. et Tcq. 

" Herodot. ibid, et Diodor. Sicul.l.i. c. xUi. 
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C H A p. He raifed a Cyrcnian woman to the honors of his 
vni, bed. The Greeks who bad ferved his predeceflbrs , 
and who , in confequence of the Egyptian law , ob- 
liging thefon to follow the profeffion of his father ^ 
now amounted to near thirty thoufand , he removed 
to Memphis , his capital , and employed them as 
his body - guard. He encouraged the correljpond- '^ 
cnce of this colony with the mother -country ; in- 
vited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt; 
promoted the commercial intercourfe between the 
two nations ; and afligned to the Greek merchants 
for their refidence the town and diftridl of Nau- 
cratis , on the Nile , where they enjoyed the free 
cxercife of their religious proceffions and folem- 
nities^ and where the induftry of the little ifland of 
JEgina in Europe , and the opulence of fcveral 
' Greek cities in Afia , eredled temples after the 
falhion of their refpedive countries '*. 

This able prince was fpcceeded by his fon Pfam- 
menitus , foon after Cambyfes mounted the throne 
of Perfia. While Cambyfes made preparations 
for invading Egypt , Pfammenitus imprudently 
excited the refentment of Phanes**, a Halicarnaf- 
fean by birth , and an officer of much authority in 
the Grecian guards. Pbanes having dexteroufly 
cffeded his efcape from Egypt , oflFered his fervices 
to Cambyfes, who by this time had coUedled the 
Grecian and Phoenician fleets. This armament, 
however , feemed unequal to the conquefl of Egypt ; 
and to coudud an arxny thither by land , was an 
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** Herodot. 1. ill. c. W. etc. 
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undertaking of extreme difficulty, The main ob- 
ftacle was overcome by the experience of Phanes. 
He advifed Cambyfes to pyrchafe the friendfliip of 
an Arabian chief , who agreed to tranfport on camels 
afufficient quantity of water for theufe of thePer- 
fian% in their paffage through the defeat. With 
the pundluality peculiar *' to his nation , the Ara- 
bian fulfilled his engagement. The Perfian army 
joined the fleet before Pelufium ; that place , re- 
garded as the key of Egypt , furrfindered after a 
fliort fiege ; Pfammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle ; and the whole kingdom fubmitted to a 
haughty conqueror ** , whom profperity rendered 
incapable of pity or reraorfe. 

His cruel , outrageous, and almofl frantic be- 
haviqur in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- 
cans, who fought to avert the tempeft from them- 
felves by fpeedy offers of fubmiffion and tribute. 
This' prudent meafure was adopted even by the 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, wjio had braved 
the united power of Egypt and Libya. The 
African Greeks were a colony of Thera , the moft 
fouthern ifland of the ^gean , and itfelf a colony 
of the Lacedaemonians *'. During the heroic 
ages , but it is uncertain at what precife sera , the 
adventurous iflanders fettkd in that part of the 
Sinus Syrticus , which derived its name from the 
principal city, Gyrene, and which is now loft in 
the defert of Ba^-ca. Defcendcd from Lacedaemon % 
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the Cyrenians naturally prcferved the regal form of 
government. Under Battus, the thir^prince of 
that name , their territory was well cultivated , and 
their cities populous and flourifhing. Six cen- 
turies before the Chriftian aera , they received a 
confiderable acceflion of inhabitants from the mo- 
ther - country. Emboldened by this reinforcement , 
they attacked the neighbouring Libyans ** , and 
feized on their poffeffions. The injured craved 
affiftancc from Apries king of Egypt*'. A con- 
federacy was thus formed , in order to reprefs the 
incurfions , and to chaftife the audacity of the 
European invaders. But the valor and difcipliire 
of Greece , though they yet feared to encounter 
the power of Cam by fcs, and the renown of Perfia , 
always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa** : nor did Gyrene become tributary 
to Egypt, till Fgypt itfelf had been fubdued by a 
Grecian king, and the fceptre of the Pharaohs and 
of Scfoftris hid paffed into the hands of the Pto- 
lemies *^. 

Cambyfes is faid to have died by an accidental 
wound from his own fword. Darius Hyftafpes , 
the third in fucceflGon to the empire ( for the fliort 
reign of the pricft Smerdis deferves only to ht 
mentioned in the hiftory of the palace)', poffcffed 
the political abilities , but reached not the magna- 



*♦ Herodot. 1. iv. c. clJK. 
^^ Herudot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul 1. i.e. xlvi. 
*f Herodou ibid, et 1. iii. c. clxi. ^ 

*^ Strabo, I. ii.'U 1. xvii. p. 8)6. Pau&n. 1. i 
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nimity , of Cyrus. His ambition was unbounded , c H 4 Pf 
and his avarice ftill greater than his ambition. To vni^ 
difcriminate the charaders of the three firft and 
moft illuftrious of their monarch^, the Perfians , in 
the expreflive language of the Eaft , ftyled Cyrus 
the father , Cambyfes the mafter , or tyrant , and 
Darius the broker , of the empire. The laft- 
mentioned prince added the wealthy, but unwar* 
like, nations of India to his dominions. This 
important acquifition , which clofed the long feries 
of Perfian conquefts in Afia , was formed into the 
twentieth fatrapy , or great divifion , of the empire. 
The other military enterprifes of this prince (as 
we fliall foon have occafion to relate ) were left 
fuccefsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable ^ 
as the fuppofed 3era at which the religious and 
civil polity of the Perfians received that form 
which they afterwards invariably retained. * . 

Yet it muft be acknowledged , that the greatefe The fup. 
learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduous efzoro-^ 
tafk of afcertaining the age , and ftill more of ex- after, 
plaining the dodrines , of Zoroaftcr. At what- 
ever period he lived , he certainly did for the Per- 
fians, what Homer and Hefiod are faid to have 
done for the Greeks **. His theogony ** , as the Religion 
Greeks would have <:aJled it, confifted in the ex- o^ the Per* 
travagant dodrine of the two principles , in fome 
moral precepts , and innumerable abfurd cere- ^ 
monies. The magi , or priefts , who probably 
derived fome (hare of their influence from pracStifing 

*• Set above , p* a^o. *' HerodaU 1. i. c. exxxji. ' ^ 
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CHAP, thofe occult fcienccs afterwards diftinguifhed by 
VIII. their name , were ftrongly proteded by the author-^ 
ity of the prophet. " Though your good works, " 
fays the Sadder, " exceed the fands on the fea- 
Ihore* or the ftars of heaven, they will all be un- 
profitable , unlefs accepted by the prieft, to whom 
you muft pay tithes of all you poffefe * of yout 
goods , of your lands , and of your money. The 
prieils arc the teachers of religion , they, know all 
things , and deliver all men. " Next to the priefts^ 
the royal family , and particularly the reigning 
prince , was the peculiar care of Zoroafter. In 
their prayers and Sacrifices , the Perfians NVere not 
allowed to folicit individually for thenifelves the 
protedlion of heaven, but only for the great king^ 
and for the nation at large. In celebrating their 
religious worfbip ^ they employed neither altars^ 
nor images , nor temples ; they even derided the 
folly of fuch pradices in others, probably (fays 
Herodotus ) not believing , like the Greeks , the 
nature of the gods to refemble that of men. On 
the fummits of the higheft mountains they facri- 
ficed to the divinity , and the whole circle of the 
heavens they called God. They facrificed ^ be- 
fides , to the elements , patticuiarly fire ^ which 
they confidered as the pureft fymbol ^ and moft 
powerful agent , of the Divine Nature. They 
borrowed, however , the worfhip of fome other 
divinities from the Aflyrians and Arabians ; for 
of all ancient nations , the Perfians ,, according 
to Herodotus , were the moft difpofed to adopt 
the cuftoms of theii^ neighjbduts* They foon 
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preferred the drefs , and as an effential part of 
drefs , the arms of the IVIedes to their own. When 
they became acquainted with the Greeks , they 
learned the word and moft unnatural of their vices. 
There was fcarcely any abfurdity , or any wicked- 
nefs , which they might not imbibe, from the li- 
centious caprice , the univcrfal corruption , and 
the exceffive depravity of Babylon. The hardy 
and intrepid warriors , who had conquered Afia, 
were themfelves fubdued by the vices of that lux- 
urious city. In the fpace of fifty-two years , which 
intervened between the taking of Babylon , and 
the difgraceful defeat at Marathon , the fentiments, 
^s well as the manners of the Perfians, underwent 
a total change ; and , notwithftanding the boafted 
fimpHcity of their religious worlhip , we (hall find 
them thenceforth opprefled by t|ie double yoke 
of defpotifm and fuperftition , whofe combined in- 
fluence extinguilhcd every generous feeling , and 
checked every manly impulfe of the foul *'. 

The tendence cowards this internal decay was 
not perceived during the reign of Cyrus, whofe 
extraordinary abilities enabled him to foften the 
rigors of defpotifm , without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of 
government to the infolence of fatraps , thofe proud 
fubftitutcs of defpotifm , who were ever ready to 
betray their truft , and abufe their power. Tha 
inferior governors of towns and diftrids were ap- 
pointed and removed by himfelf , to vrhom only 
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c H A r« they were accountable. By an inftitutiori , fomc- 
Viii. what refembling«^he modern poft, he provided for 
exadl and ready information concerning the public 
occurrences in every part of his dominions. The 
vigilant Ihcpherd of his people , he was alway$ 
ready to hear their petitions , to redrefs their 
grievances, and to reward their merit. Nor did 
the love of eafe or pleafure ever interfere with the 
difcharge of his duty , in which he placed the 
greateft glory and happinefs of his reign. ". 
Under Da- His fucceffors were univerfally diftinguiflied by 
""*J^ an exorbitant ambition, nouriQied by the immenfe 

ixv. 4.' refources of their empire , which under Darius 
A. c. st7. amounted to fourteen thoufand five hundred and. 
and gran, fixty Euboeic talcuts , a fum equal to three mil- 
dew of that Ijons fix hundred and (eventy-five thoufand pounds 
"* ' fterling. Of this vaft rev^enue, which, confider* 
ing the value of mobey in aVicient tiqaes, exceeded 
thirty millions at prefent , the Greek cities on the 
/ coaft , together with the Carians , Lycians , and . 

^ feveral other nations of Afia Minor, paid only the 

thirty- fixth part, a little more than a hundred 
thoufand pounds. Befidcs this ftated income , 
Darius might on every neceffary occafion demand 
tbc money and fervices of his fubjeds. His pre- 
dcceflbrs were contented with voluntary contribu- 
tions, and a militia. This prince cftablifhed taxes, 
and a (landing army. The number of his troops > 
equalled the refources of his tieafury ; and both 
C9rrcfpooded to the. extent of his dominions, which 

*' Xfineph. ibid. .p» ijo* . . i : ^ 

Gomprc- 
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Comprehended the greateft and moft populous na- chap* 
tions of the earth. The barbarity of the northern \iiu 
Scythians, and the pertinacious fpirit of the Eu* 
ropean Greeks , the only enemies whom it re- 
mained for him to conquer, feemed feeble barriers 
againft the progress of univerfal monarchy. In the 
extenfive regions of Afia, every head bowed to the 
tiara of the great king , who in an annual progrefs 
through the central parts of his empire, fpent tho - 
winter in the warm plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the 
bappy temperature of fpring in the city of Sufa, 
which adorned the flowery banks of the Eulaeus; 
and avoided the fummer heats in his fpacious pa* 
lace at Ecbatan, fanned by the refrelhing breezes 
of the Median mountains **. 

But Darius could not enjoy the fplendor of his Hisc*pe. 
prefent greatnefs, while a fingle nation had me- ^iuon int© 
rited h^s refentment, without feeling the weight of oiymp. 
bis revenge. The wandering hordes of Scythia '^''^ *• 
have been, in all ages, formidable to the civilized 
kingdoms of the Eaft. Thrice before the reign 
of Darius the inhabitants of that frozen region had 
over -run the fineft provinces of Afia. Fighting 
againft thefe barbarians > the founder of thePerfian 
empire had loft his army and his life. It belonged 
to his warlike fucceffor to punilh the ferocity of 
that rude and uncultivated , but bold and high- 
minded people. With an army, it. is faid , of 
fleven hundred thoufand men , Darius traveirfed 
Afia Minor , croffed the Thracian Bofphorus ^ ^ 

'^ Xenoph. ibid. «t Hetodot. 1. iii. n, Ixnit^ et Teq. 

Vol. L a a 
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CHAT, ravaged Thrace , and arrived on the banks of the 
vni. Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix hundred fail 
left the Afiatic coaft, and pafling the narrow feas 
which join the^gean to thefeuxine, coaflied in a 
liorthern diredion the Chores of the latter, entered 
the mouth of the ^Danube, and failed along that 
river until they joined the army. The Danube 
was paffed by the ufual expedient of a bridge of 
boats , which was built by the affiftance of the fleet, 
compofed chiefly of Grecians , who were left to 
guard the work of their hands againft the dangers 
of the elements , and the deftrudfive rage of the 
Barbarians ". ^ 

tofetRrett This formidable army, colleded from fo many 

pwtof bi$i ^jj(^g^i^t provinces, boldly entered tfce vaft unculti- 
vated wilds of Scy thia , in which they continued , 
for five months, continually expofed to hunger 
and thirft, and the darts of the flying enemy. 
When they prepared to return from an expedition 
in which they had already loft the beft part of their 
ftrength , their good fortune , rather than their 
prudence, faved them from immediate deftrudion. 
It had been agitated among the Greeks, whether 
they ought not to demolifli the bridge; ameafure 
ftrongly recommended to them by the Scythian 
tribes, who having ravaged all the adjacent country, 
expeded to revenge the invafion of the Perfiaris, by 
confining them , without refource , in an inhofpitable 
defert. Miltiades, an Athenian, defcended from 

• the heroic Ajax , eagerly embraced this propoM. 

" Hcrodot. I. Iv.c. i, et fc^. 
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He was king, or tyrant of the c}ty oi Cardia, 
fituate near the neck of the Thracian Cifierfonefus. 
There his uncle , of the fame name , planted a 
Grecian colony, which uniting with the barbarous 
natives, formed a fmall community, the govern- 
ment of which defcended to the fon of his brother 
Cimon, who increafed the population of therifing 
ftate by new inhabitants from Athens. The ge- 
nerous fon of Cimon , though , like all the princes 
of thofe parts, he held his authority under the 
proteAion of Darius, preferred the recovery of 
national independence to the pfcfervation of per- 
fonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Grecian 
cities liftcned with apparent pleafure to his argu- 
ments for deftroying the bridge , and thus deliver- 
ed themfelves for ever from the yoke of Perfia. 
Hiftiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averfe to 
this bold refolution. He obfcrved to the little 
tyrants of the Afiatic Greeks , " That their own 
intcreft was intimately connedled with the fafcty of 
Darius and his Perfians. Under the aufpicious 
influence of that powerful people, they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their refpedlive common- 
wealths : but Ihould the empire of the Perfians 
fall, ( and what lefs could baexpeded from the dei 
ftruftion of Darius and his army?) the Greeks 
would immediately difcover their partiality for re- 
{lublicari government, banilh their kings, and re- 
affume liberty. " The opinion of Hiftiseus pre- 
vailed ; the Perfians repaffed the Danube : but 
Miltiades, dreading their refcntment , had previ- 
oufl^ retired to Athens, where, tWchty-three years 

A a :? 
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CHAP, after the Scythian expedition , he enjoyed a more 
VIII. favorable opportunity of difplaying his attarhment 
to the caufe of liberty, in the ever ttiemorablc 
battle of Marathon '*. 
He tccoin- If the public-fpirited Athenian excited the hatred 
riuf'^to^*" ^"^ revenge, the felfifli tyrant of Miletus defervcd 
Upper the gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To 
^^•* continue the fovcrcign of his native city feemed 

a Ration below his merit; he was taken into the 
confidence of Darius , and accompanying him to 
Sardis, and afterwards to Sufa, became the friend, 
counfellor, and favorite of the great king. While 
Hiftiaeus aded fuch a diftinguilhed part at the 
Perfian court , his nephew Ariftagoras , to whom 
be had committed the government of Miletus, 
incurred the difpleafurc of Artaphernes " , the brp« 
ther of Darius , and governor of Sardis. The 
reprefentations of that minifter , he well knew, 
would be fufficient to ruin him , both with his 
uncle and with Darius , by whom he might be de- 
prived not only of his authority , but of his life. 
Governed by thefe confidcrations , Ariftagoras 
meditated a revolt " , when a meffenger unex- 
pededly arrived from Hiftiaeus, exhorting him to 
that meafure. The ciafty Milcfian, who diflikcd 

3^ Herodot. 1. iv. c. i. et req. 

3* Ariftagoras had quarrelled with Megahates, the kinfman of 
Artaphernes (fince both were of the blood royal), during a froitleft 
expedition, in which they feem to have enjoyed a joint qommand, 
againft the ifland of Naxos, one of the Cyclades. Herodot. L U. 
€. Xf vUi. et feq. 

^* Herodou 1. ▼. o. zxxvi. zxxfii. 
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the rcftraint of a court , and the uncouth manners 
of the Perfians, languifhed for an honorable pre- 
sence to return to his native country ; and he faw 
not any means more proper for affording fuch an 
opportunity , than the tumults of the Greeks , 
■which , as lieutenant of Darius , he would pro- 
bably be fent to quell. His meffage confirmed 
the refolution of Ariftagoras, who, as the firft ad 
of rebellion againft the Perfians , formally re* 
nounced all power over his fellow-citizens ". Af- 
ter giving this feemingly difinterefted prqof of his 
V regard for the public, he ereded the ftandard of 
freedom , which was foon furrounded by the flower 
of the Ionian youth ; by whofe afliftancc , tra-. 
verfing the whole coaft, he aboliftied in every 
city the authority of kings, and proclaimed to all 
worthy to acquire it, the double blefling of civil 
liberty and national independence". 

The revolt thus happily ^/flfeded , could not 
however; be maintained without more powerful 
refources than the ftrength, the bravery, and the 
cnthufiafm of the Afiatic Greeks. In order to 
refift. the force of the Perfian empire, which, it 
•was eafy to forefee , would foon be exerted in 
crufhing their rebellion , it was neceffary for the 
lonians to obtain the protection and co-operation 
of their brethren in Europe. This important ob- 
jed was committed to the prudence and adivity of 
Ariftagoras, who having fettled the affairs of the 
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c u A F. Eaft, undertook, for the public fervice, an cm^ 

VIII. bafly into Greece. 
Hit pro. Lacedaemon ftiJl continued , rather in name , 

$»utT^^ however, than in reality, the moft powerful ftatc 
in that country. Though their government was, 
«n ftrid language, of the republican kind, yet the 
Spartans fometimes beftowed an extraordinary aui 
thority on their kings. This degree of pre^ 
eminence , more honorable than any that birth or 
fortune can beftow, the public efteem had con^ 
ferred on Cleomenes. To him therefore Arifta-. 
goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it neceffary 
to apply '• ; and in order to effed the objed of hi$ 
commiffion ,-he defcribed to the Spartan king th« 
immenfe wealth of the Perfians , which they had 
neither virtue to ienjoy, iior valor to defend. He 
painted in the warmeft colors, the love of liberty 
}ivhich animated the lohians , and their firm expec* 
tation that the Spartans would enable them to main- 
tain that political independence, which their own 
kws taught them to confidcr as the moft valuable 
of all human poffeflSons. Their intereft and their 
glory , he obfcrved , were on this occasion moft 
fortunately united : for ho\^ much greater glory 
might be acquired by conquering Afia, than by 
ravaging Greece ? and how rt\ueh eafier would it 
be to defeat the Perfian archers , than to fubdue 
the Arcadians or Argives, who knew, as well as. 
the Spartans themfelves , the ufe of the Jpear and 
buckler ? Their journey to Sufa , the rich capital 
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of the Pirfiati ddminions, would be not only fafe o n A F* 

but delightful To prove this , he fhowed the THl* 

Spartan a brazen tablet, on which , it is fiiid, wei^e 

engraved all the c<!>un tries, feas, and rivers, of thd 

ancient world. Pointing to the coaft of Afia Minof ♦ 

and the cities of thelonians, with which Cleomenc^ ^ 

was already acquainted , he fhowed him adjoining 

to thefe, the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. 

Next to the celebrated kingdom of Croefus ( hi 

obferved ) extend the fertile fields of Phrygia, 

equally adapted to agriculture and pafkirage. Bc-t 

yond Phrygia lie the territories of the Capado« 

cians , whom the Greeks call Syrians. Farther 

towards the eaft dwell the wealthy Cilicians , wha 

pay an annual tribute of five hundred talents to thc^ 

king ; next to them live the Armenians , abound-* 

ing in cattle; and laft of all the Matienianj*, bor*. 

dering on the province of Ciffia, and the flowery 

banks of the Choafpes ** , containing the fiiperb 

city of Sufa, and the invaluable treafurv of Darius^ 

This immenfe fpace is filled by wcll-»iuhkbitedr 

countries , interfetdcd by excellent roads, andfup-^ 

plied at proper diftanccs with convenient places of 

rcfrefhrtient and accommodation, even for a great 

army. Cleomenes having patiently liftened to the^ 

verbofe defcription of the Milefian , anfwered hin^ 

with Laconic brevity , " In three days I wUl de-t 

cide concerning the propriety of your demand*'.'^ 

At the expiration of that time,- Ari(lagoi?as failed 

not to repair to the place appointed, where he Wi< 

' ♦• Othennife called the Eulaeus, as above, p. 3S3. 
*' Herodot. ibid. 

A a4 
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C HA F» foon met by the Spartan king , who aflccd him , la 
viiK how many days, they might march .to Sufa ? Here 
the ufu'al prudence of Ariftagoras forfook him; iot 
he ought not to have told the true diftance, fays 
Herodotus , if he had wiOied to engage the Spartans 
. to accompany him. But he replied unguardedly^ 
That travelling at the rate of about eighteen miles 
a day , they might reach Sufa in three months; 
Mis o¥ef» Upon this Cleomenes exclaimed with indignation, 
jeaeV*' ^* Milefian ftranger , you muft be gone from Sparta 
there< before the fetting of the fun ; for you have made a 
very inaufpicious and a very dangerous propofal, 
in advifing the Spartans to undertake a journey of 
three months firom the Grecian fea. " With this 
levere reprimand he leit Ariftagoras, and imme- 
diately returned home. The artful Milefian, bow- 
ever, was not to be difconcerted by a firft refufal- 
According to the cuftom of ancient times j when men 
endeavoured to paint to the eye the feelings of th« 
heart, he clothed himfelf in the garment of a fup- 
pliant , and fought protcdion in the houfc of Cleo- 
menes. Having obtained the favor of a third 
audience , he attempted to cffed by money what 
be could not accomplifh by argument- But he 
found it as difficult to bribe, as it had been toper- 
fuade, the Spartan; and although he tempted bim 
with the offer of above five thoufand pounds- ( aa 
immenfe fum in Greece inthofe days), it was iai^ 
|)oflible to render Cleomenes propitious to his dc* 

♦* Herodot. I. v. c. H. 
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\ Ariftagor^s , ^ thus-ungenerbufly difmiffed from 
Sparta , had recourfe to the Athenians , from whom 
be had reafon to cxped a more favorable recep- 
tion. Athens was the mother -country of the 
lonians , who formed the greateft and mbft diflin- 
guiflred portion of the Afiatic Greeks. The Athe- 
nians, as a maritime ftate, had always maintained 
21 clofer connexion than the Spartans with their 
diftant colonies ; and as they poffeffed , for that 
early age j a very confiderable naval ftrength , they 
were not averfe to a diftant expedition. Befides 
thefe reafons , which at all times muft have had no 

'*fmall influence on their councils , the prefent fitua- 
tion of their republic was peculiarly favorable to 
the caufe of Ariftagoras. The free form of go- 
vernment, gradually introduced by the progreflTive 
fpirit of liberty, had been defined by the laws of 
Solon , and confirmed by the unanimous approba- 
tion of the whole people. The public affembly, 
cOnfifting of all citizens who had attained the age 
of manhood, was invefted with the executive, a$. 

' well as the legiflative powers of government. The 
nine archons were rather the minifters , than , as their 
name denotes , the governors of the republic^ 
The fenate , confifting firft of four , and afterwards 
of five, hundred members , was conftituted by lot, 
the moft popular mode of appointment. The court 
of the Areopagus , originally intrufted with the 

, criminal jurifdidion , aflumed an extenfive power 
ift regulating the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It confifted only of fuch magiftrates a$ 
had difcharged with approbation the duties of theit 
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C* H A P. rcfpedive bfficrs. The members were named for 
Viii. life ; and as , from the nature of the inftitution ^ 
they were pcrfons of a mature ag^ , of an extenfivc 
experience , and who having already attained the 
aim , had feen the vanity of ambition , their charac* 
ters admirably fitted them for reftraining the im-^ 
petuous paffions of the multitude , and for (lem-» 
ming the torrent of popular frenzy. Such was 
the government *' enjoyed by the Athenians , which 
they fondly regarded as the moft perfed of all hu-* 
man inflitutions , and wbi^h was peculiarly endeared 
to them at prefent, by the recent recovery of free- 
dom , after a long , though , in general , not a crue^ 
tyranny. » 

UfoDiMitioii The danger of tyranhy is an evil neceflarily at-* 
of Pififtea- tending every democratical republic, in which , ar 
oiymp. there is not a proper reparation between the legit: 
1. 3. lative and executive powers , the affeinbly mutt 

A. c. $78. Q^ji intruft to <Mie man thofe fundions of govern- 
ment, which the coUedive body of the people aro 
Sometimes unable , and always ill qualified to cxer- 
cife ; and in which , therefore , the fplendor of wealtb 
may dazzle, the charms of eloquence may feduce^ 
and the <x)mbined power of policy andprowefs may 

^' I fiirbear trtating fully, of the Athenian governtneitt and laws) 
until the e^^lithment of what was called the Athenian empire* 
J)uring more than fixty years ^ that republic maintained dominion 
over mony hundred cities and cofooies. The fate of all tkefe, ui 
X well OP the meafures of independent and hotdtt tikta\ depended oit 

the- proceedings of the Athenians. Then, and not till then, a 
thorough ac<iuaintance with the . internal conftitution and ftate of 
i(thens will become neccflary for explaining the hiltbrical Uanlat^ 
tfesins ikrKicli w« shslMuiyc occafion to ncord** 
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intinaidatc and fubdue the unfteady minds of the c H 1 ?, 
ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic vidlorics vui. 
could not procure for Cylon ** the IJovereignty 
of Athens; and it is probable that many other 
unfuccefsful candidates bad afpired at this high 
obje(fl of ambition , before the arts and eloquence 
of Pififtratus, who, though born an Athenian 
citizen , was defcended of the blood ol ancient 
kings, obtained poffeflipn of the dangerous prize, 
which proved fatal to his family. 

What his enterprifing ability had acquired, his 
0rmnefs, his wifdom, and his moderation^* enabled 
him long to maintain. So completely was his 
authority eftablilhed, that on bis death thegovern- 
jnent 'defcended , as a private inheritance, to his 
fon. Rcfentraent of a perfonal injury *' delivered 
the Athenians from the mild tyranny *' of Hip^ 
parchus; though his murderers, Harmodius ao4 
Ariftogeitoa, were afterwards celebrated by tho 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel^ 
but as the ycftorers of public freedom *'. Hisf 



Exj^nllloa 
of Hip- 
pias. 
Olytnp. 
Ixvii. 3- 

A.c. siq; 



♦♦ Tho^yd, I. i. c. cxxvi. Plut. U Solon. 

*' Plato in Ilipparch. Ilerodot. Thucydid, i. to. Ariftot^ 

Polit. 1. V. c. xii? , , * 

** In this circiimftancc PJato agrees with Thucydidcs , whofc 

Recount of the tri^nfaction Aiffits widely from that of mol^ othet 

ancient writers. Thucydid. 1. vi. 

*7 Plato , p. 234. The orators Andocides and lfoer9tes agr«« 
with the philoTopher. Menrftus has ipade a careful colieaion of »11 
the paif^ges relating to the PiGftratida« in his Pifiilratut, 
^* A/CT fl-^iuv iiKso^ tQ-^irm koct ouocv 
^tXrxrs A^imoitt yjixa Aft^oyuTOw 
*Ot* Toy TVfcivitOY anmrov 
Ivovofiitg r A$ffvctg jTrottivotrov. ALCiEtTS# 
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brother Hippias fuccceding to the throne , treated 
his countrymen with a degree of feverity which 
they had not hitherto experienced : his perfon 
and his government became alike odious ; he was 
expelled, by the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the general indignation of an injured people, 
after his family had, with various interruptions, 
governed Athens fixty-cight years. 

The power of Athens was great in ancient 
times; but it became incomparably greater after the 
re-eftablifliment of democracy **. So advantageous 
to the powers of the human mind is the enjoyment 
of liberty, even in its lead pcrfedl form, that in 
a few years after the expulfion of Hippias , the 
Athenians acquired an afcendant in Greece, which 
was fatal to their enemies, painful to their rivals, 
and even dangerous to themfelves. They chaftifed 
the infolence df the iflanders of Euboea and ^gina, 
who contended with them in naval power; and 
humbled the pride of Thebes , which rivalled 
them in military glory. Favored , as they fondly 
believed 4 by the protection of their tutelary 
Minerva, and animated as they ftrongly felt, by 
the pofTeflion of an equal freedom, they adorned their 

** Tour gtory shall laft for ever , nioft beloved Harmodivs and 
Ariftageiton , becaufe you flew the tyrant, and procured equal laws 
for Athens. »» 

^* This obfervation, which is literally translated, has weight » 
from fttch an old and boneft hlAorian as Herodotus. His wprids are 
fill) ftronger in another paflkga : AnXoi h a xxtx iv. fiovov aeXXsc tmt- 

nifotw&Df , 'juLXK((f) fr^diT^i syfvoirro. Herodot. 1. v. c. .Ixxviii. 
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capital with the richeft fpoils of their i^anquifhed chap. 
enemies. Their influence foon extended over the vm. 
northern parts of Greece; and the fame of .their 
power, flill greater than their power itfelf, alarmed 
the fears and jealoufy of the Peloponnefians. The JeaiouCy 
Spartans, in particular, who had affiftcd them in °^'^* ^*' 
reftoring the democracy , now perceived the error ^ans. 
of which they hafi been guilty, in promoting 
the greatnefs of an ambitious rival. In order to 
prevent " the. dangerous confequences of their 
folly, they fummoned to a congrels all their allies 

'^ Befides this principal reafon * the Spartans , and particularly 
their king Cleomenes, had private grounds for qnarrel with the 
Athenians.' The Alcmseonidae , a pov^erful family, and rivals of 
the rififtratidae , had been banished Athens dnring the nfurpation of 
the latter. Having repeatedly tried , without fuccefs , to return by 
force, they at length had recourfe to ftratagem. The temple of 
Delphi having been deftroyed by fire, they contracted with the 
Amphictyons for rebuilding it; and inftead of employing Porine 
ftone, agreeably to their contract, they built the whole front of 
Parian marble. This generofity gained them the good -will of the 
Amphictyons; bribery procured them the favor of the Pythia, or 
rather of the directors of the oracle; and the Lacedsemoniana 
were commanded by ApoUo to deliver Athens from tyrants. This 
was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon difcovering the fraud ^ was 
moved with great refentment againft Clifthenes, the principal of 
the Alcmaeonidae , by' whom he and his country had been fo shame* 
fully deceived. He , therefore united with Ifagoras , the rival of 
Ciifthenes. The latter , together with bis partifans , were again 
banished from Athens. Bnt the Athenians perceiving it to be the 
inteation of the prevailing faaion to eftablish an oligarchy , fleir 
to arms. Cleomenes and Ifagoras took refuge in the citadel. On 
the third day they furrendered on capitulation. The Lacedamo« 
nians were allowed to retire in fafeiy. Ifagoras was banished $ 
many of his partifans executed ; and the Alcmconidse , headed by 
ciifthenes, again returned in triumph- From this time demo'cracy^ 
in the ftria fenfe of the nvord , continued , with short interruptions t 
to prevaU in Athens. Heredot I. v. c^ Uv. et feq[. ThHcyd. 1. vL 
c, Iviti. 
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CHAP, in Peloponnefus , that their united wlfdom might 
VIII. concert proper meafures for refifting, ere it was 
too late, the encioachmcnts of the Athenians , 
A. c. 504. "Which threatened the liberties of all Greece. Their 
allies readily obeyed the welcome fummons^ and 
the deputies of the feveral ftates having affembled 
in the Spartan forum , eagerly liftened to the 
fpeakers appointed to explain trffe intentions of that 
republic. The Lacedaemonian orators acknowledged 
the miftaken policy of their country, in expelling 
from Athens the family of Pififtratus , and deliver- 
ing the government of that city into the hands of 
a moft ungrateful populace, who had fince treated 
them with much indignity. • " But why ( they 
proceeded) fhould we t-clate private injuries? Have 
they not infulted all their neighbours ? Does not 
their pride daily increafe with their power? and is 
there not reafon to dread, that their growing 
anibition may endanger, and at length deftroy , 
the public fafety ? In order to prevent this evil, 
vre have recalled Hippias from banifliment. And 
let us , therefore , by our united efforts , reinftate 
the fon of Pififtratus in that power and authority 
of which we moft injudicioufly deprived him. " 
Their dc- The fpeech of the Lacedaemonians produced not 
fignof rt. ^Ijc intended effect. The Peloponnefians, however 
Hi"pias jealous of the Athenian greatnefs, were ftill more 
proves jealous of the power of tyrants; and many of 
them, who had experienced the haughtinefs of 
Sparta, were not diffatisfied with beholding a rival 
to that republic in the northern divifion of Greece. 
The other deputies expreffed their diffent by filent 



abortive. 
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difapprobation; but Soficles, the Corinthian, de- c H A p« 

clared his fcntiments at great length , in a fpcech vni. 

•which alike marks the noanly charadler of the age, 

and the youthful vigor of Grecian eloquence. 

^^ Then furely, Lacedaemonians, will the heavens 

fink below the earth, and the earth rife fublime 

in the air; men will inhabit the depths of the fea, . 

and fifhes will take pofleffion of the land , when 

you , formerly the bulwarks of liberty, fhall 

demolifh the popular governments of Greece, and 

eftablifh tyrannies in their room, than which nothing 

can be more unjuft, or more pernicious.*' After ^ 

this pompous exordium, the Corinthian proceeded 

to defcribe and exaggerate the calamities which his 

own countrymen had fuifered from the ufurpatioa 

of Cypfclus, and hisfon Periander. Having related, 

at great length , the proud , cruel , and defpotic 

adions of chofe princes ^ " Such," added be, 

^* are the genuine fruits of abfolute power; but 

I adjure y^u by the Grecian gods I attempt not 

to re-eftablifh it in Athens. The Corinthians were 

fcized with aftonifhment," when they heard that 

you had fent for Hippias ; I myfelf was amazed at 

beholding him in this affembly; yet We never 

fufpeded that you purpofed to reftore him, ia 

triumph, to his much-injured city. If you ftill 

perfift in this fatal refolution , know that the 

Corinthians difavow all part in a defign equally 

unjuft add impious *'. " The other deputies lifteden 

with pleafure to the bolduefs of Soficles. , \yho 

'* Hcrodot. ]. ?. c. xcii. * 
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cxprcfled the fentiments which they thcmfelves 
felt, but which their refpeft for the Lacedaemonians 
obliged them to conceal. Hippias alone oppofed 
tlie general voice of the affembly, attefting'thc 
fame gods which his opponent had invoked , 
and prophefying, that at fomc future time the 
Corinthians would repent their prefcnt coodud 
and regret their cruel injufticfe to the fon of 
Pififtratus, when their own citizens, as well as 
the reft of Greece, Ihould. fatally experience the 
dangerous ambition of Athens. This remonftrance, 
which was fo fully juftified in the fequcl , pro- 
duced no immediate effed in the aflembly, the. 
Lacedaemonians finally yielded to the general 
requeft of their confederates, and abftained from 
their intended innovation in the government of a 
Grecian city. 

The dethroned prince , finding his caufe 
univerfally abandoned by the Greeks, fought the 
protedion of Artaphernes, the Perfian governor 
of Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this 
magiftrate, he reprefented to hipi the infolcnce, 
ingratitude , and perfidy of his countrymen , and 
the fevereft reproaches with which he loaded their 
charadler, gained ready belief with the Perfian. 
The Athenians 5 , who were informed of thefe 
intrigues , fent ambafladors to Sardis , in order to 
counterad them : but the refolution of Artaphernes 
was already taken; and he told the ambafladors, 
that if they confulted their fafety , and would 
avoid the refentment of Perfia, they muft reinftate 
Hippias in the throne of his father. His anfwer bad 

been 
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fcecrt reported to the Atheniai^s , and the affcmbly 
had finally refolved to oppofe the power of the 
greatefl: • jcmpire upon earth, rather than admit 
within, their walls the declared enemy of theijr 
liberties ^% 

- Precifely at this juncSlure Ariftagoras arrived at 
Athens, explained the revolt of the Afiatic Greeks 
from the government of Artaphernes , and foli- 
cited the affifliance of the Athenians , in defending 
their own colonies againft the oppreflive violence 
of the common foe. Many arguments were not 
i^ecelTary to make the people of Athens adopt a 
tneafure which gratified their own paffions. The 
eloquent Milefian, however, defcribed the wealth 
and extent of Perfia, the grandeur and populoufr 
nefs of its cities, and, above all, the flothful efife- 
minacy and pufillanimous weaknefs of their inha* 
bitants , who , unable to fupport the ponderous 
(hield) or to poize the manly lance, invited, as an 
cafy prey, the vidorious arms of a -more warlike 
invader. The fpeech of Ariftagoras was well 
fitted to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. 
The affembly immediately decreed that affiftaqce 
fl>ould be fent to Ionia. Twenty fhips were fitted 
out with all convenient fpeed , which , reinforced 
by five more belonging to Eretria , a town of Eu- 
boea, rendezvoufed in the harbour of Miletus ". 

Ariftagoras fpent not long time in his embafly 
to the other ftates ' of Greece , and fooii met his 
Athenian allies at the place appointed. It was here 
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t H K V, determined, that while the commander in chief 
Via regulated the civif affairs of the lonians, his bro- 
ther Charopinus (hould condud a military expedir 
tion againft the wealthy capital of Lydia. The 
Athenians , defirous of teftifying their refentmeat 
againft the common enemy, and ftill more defirous 
of plunder , eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 
The united fleets left the harbour of -iVliletus ,. an4 
failed to Ephcfus, where the troops were difem- 
barked ; and ^ in three days , accomplilhing a 
journey of feventy miles, appeared before the walls 
of Sardis. The Pcrfian governor little expeded 
fuch a vifit ; his foldiers were not prepared to take 
the field ; and the extenfivc walls of the city could 
not be defended, on all fides, againft the befiegers. 
they take Artaphernes , therefore , contented himfelf with de- 
and barn fending the citadel ; while the Greeks, without 
Sardis. oppofition, entered Sardis, in order to plunder the 
accumulated wealth of that ancient capital. But 
ian accident prevented them from reaping the fruits 
of their fuccefs. The refentment of a rapacious 
foldier , disappointed of his prey , fet fire to the 
houfe of a Lydian , fituate on the fkirts of the 
town, which confifted ^ for the moft part, of very 
tbmbuftible materials, the houfes being all roofed^ 
and many of them walled with cane ; a mode of 
building doubly dangerous in that aduft climate^. 
• The flames readily communicated from one houfe 
to another; and, in a (hort time, the whole cir- 
cumference of the place was furrounded with a 
wall of fire. Sardis was built in the Grecian , nol 
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their re* 
treau 



in the eaftern fafhion ^*, having, on the banks of c h a p, 
the Padolus, which interfedted the town, a fpa- viii. 
cious fquare, which commonly ferved for the market- 
place ''. Thither the Perfians , driven from the 
extremities , betook themfelves for refuge againft 
the fury of the flames. 

Arms formed part of the drefs of Barbarians '* , Are de. 
and the Perfians , who had aflembled in the fquare ^""d in 
without any intention of making defence , dif- 
covered their own ftrength to be more than fuffi- 
cient to refill the enemy. Meanwhile the flames^ 
of Sardis brought the inhabitants from all parts of 
Lydia to their affiftance. The Greeks were at- 
tacked, repelled, objigedto abandon their booty;* 
and it was not withotrt much difficulty that they 
cffeded their efcape. Their retreat from Sardis 
was ftill more rapid than their march thither. It 
then appeared, that the taking and burning of the 
Lydian capital was no more than a ftroke of mili* 
taryaddrefs, which fucceeded , becaufeunforefeen, 
and of which the Greeks had not fufficient ftrength 
to avail themfelves. The enemy colleding their 
.whole force, purfued them to Ephefus , and de- 
feated them with great flaughter, n6twithftanding 
the vigorous rcfiftance of the Athenians. The 
Euboean auxiliaries alfo behaved with urtcommon 
fpirit , headed by their countryman Eualcides , 
whofc Olympic vidories had been highly extolled 



<^ 'We have already obferved, that the Perffans had not any Fortuity ' 
•r place of public refort. 

" Herodot. I. v. c. ci. et ftq. '* Thucydid. k proem* 
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H A r. in the verfcs of Simonides , and wliofe death oa 

VIII. this occafion was long and deeply regretted. 
RMbfe Bad fortune is commonly attended with diffen- 

du!t of'i'he ^^^^ ^" ^ confederate army. The allies threw the 
confedc- blame on each other, and the Athenians returned 
'*'^** home in difguft , determined no longer to endan- 

ger *' themfelves for the fake of men who employed 
fo little w;fdom or valor in their own defence. 
The lonians , though deferted by their allies , and 
defeated by the enemy at land, carried on the war 
vigoroudy by fea. Sailing northwards, they re- 
duced Byzantium , and all the neighbouring cities 
on the Hellefpont , or Propontis. Their fleet then 
direfled its courfe to Caria, and having become 
mafter of the moft confiderablc portion of that 
coaft , defeated the Phoenicians off the ifle of 
Viporotts Cyprus. The military fuccefs of the Perfians en- 
meafures gaged them , on the other hand , to profecute the 
fians for" ^^^ ^Y 1^"^ > ^^^ their fubfequent operations diC- 
crushing covered fuch a degree of prudence and courage, 
Uon"**'^' as they feem never to have exerted on any future 
cfccafion. In order the more fpeedily to quaOi the 
hopes of the infurgents, they formed their nume.- 
rous army into three divifions , allotting to each its 
particular department. After thefe feparate bri- 
gades had reduced the fraaller cities of the Eolians , 
Dorians, and lonians, the three great branches of 
the Hellenic race , it was concerted , that they 
fhould re-affemble in one body, to attack Miletus, 
which was regarded as the centre of rebellion ; and 

'7 Herodot. ibid. ' 
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which, though properly ah Ionic fcity, was con- c H A v. 
fidered, on account of its great ftrength and inir ^m. 
portance , rather as the metropolis of the whole 
country, than as the capital of a particular pro- 
vince. This plan , fajudicioufly concerted, was 
tarried into execution by three fonsin-law of Dj^- 
rius, Hymecs , Daurifeg, and Otanes ; the firft 
of whom reduced the Eoliah cities ^ the fecond 
conquered the Dorians , as well' as « the other in- 
habiunts of Caria '* , while Otanes^ affifted by 
the counfels and bravery of Artaphernes, over- 
ran the Ionic coaft, burning and deftroying aH 
before him. The miferable natives were put to 
the fword , or dragged into captivity ; the more 
fortunate cfcaped thefe calamities , by flying to 
their (hips , or taking refuge within the lofty walls 
oi Miletus "• 

The time now approached for attacking that 
place, which, as its harbour commanded thexoaft, 
it was neceflary to inveft by fea and land. We 
might , OQ this occafion , expedl to find Ariftagoras, y^^il', 
the prime mover of the rebellion, difplaying the a.c. 4S4^ 
^ fertile refources of his genius ; but before Miletus 
was befieged , Ariftagoras was no more. The 
perfidious Ionian , who had perfuaded , not only goras'flici 
his own countrymen, but all the Afiatic, and many to Thraccj 
of the European Greeks, that the public fafcty' 
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^* After the conquetl reemed complete , Daarifes was Airprired 
and slain by Heraclides , a general of the Carians. But this difafier 
had no effect on the general fortune of the war. Herod. 1. v. c. cvi* 

'• Ilcrodot. V V. c. cvi. cvii. et feq. 
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e u A p. was the fole objed of his concern , had never pro- 
vni. bably any other end in view but the fuccefe of his 
own felfifli defigns. When Cyme and Clazo- 
naene, two neighbouring towns of Ionia, had fur- 
rendered to the Perfians, he thought it time to 
provide , by a fpeedy retreat , for his perfonat 
fafety ; and abandoning , in its greateft need , a 
country which he had involved in all the cala- 
mities of war , he fled , with his numerous par^ 
tifans, to an obfcure corner of Thrace, fituated 
beyond the reach , both of the Perfians, from 
whom he had revolted , and of the Grecians , 
whom he had betrayed. But while he endeavour* 
cd to fecure his eftablifhment there , he provoked, 
by his cruelty, the defpair of the natives, and, to- 
it siaitt gether with the companions of his perfidy , perifhed 
^**"** miferabiy by the hands of thofe fierce Barbarians, 
who thus revenged what happened to be, for once, 
the common caufe of Greece and Perfia **. 
The In. About this time Hiftiaeus, the Milefian , the 

tripucs of i^infman and friend of Ariftagoras , arrived from 
Sula , commiflioned by Darius to diredl , by his 
experienced wifdom and perfed: knowledge of the 
country , the valor and adivity of the Perfiaa 
generals. The birth , the education , the manners 
pf, this fingular man , together with the ftrong 
'•partiality of every Greek in favor of his native 
land, might have afforded good reafon to the Per- 
fian king to fufped his fidelity : he indeed fuf- 
pedled it ; hut the artful addrefs, the warm pro^ 

« 

*• HejroJo^; I. v. c. cxxiv. cxx?. cxxvf. 
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feflions , the fubtle infinuation of Hifti^us , eafily c H A ti 
overcame every prejudice which his fituation and Viii. 
charader made it natural to conceive againft him. 
He was fent.to affift the army or Darius, his be* 
refador, in crufhing the Grecian rebellion ; but 
his real intention was to take upon himfelf the 
condud of that rebellion , and to raife his own 
greatnefs on the ruins of the Perfian power. As 
he paffed to the coaft of Afia Minor, his intrigues 
produced a confpiracy at Sardis, which, being dif- 
covered by the vigilance of Artaphernes, ended in 
the deftrudion of his accomplices. Hifti^eus 
made a feafonable retreat to the Ionian fliore " , 
where he hoped to be received with open arms by 
his ancient friends. But the Milefians, remem- 
bering his former tyranny, and the recent bafenefe 
of his nephew Ariftagoras, fliut their gates againft 
him. He fought admiflion into Chios, but with- 
out better fuccefs. The Leflbians , with much 
difficulty, lent him eight v«ffels, which he em- 
ployed againft the enemy in the Euxine ; but he 
was taken by the Perfians , and crucified at Sardis, His death, 
having performed nothing fufficient to change the 
fortune of a war, which had been undertaken by his 
advice, and fomented by his ambition **. 

Meanwhile the Perfian fleet and army furrounded 
the walls of Miletus. We are not inforrtied of the 
exad number of their land forces, which , confift* 
•ing of all the united garrifons in thofe parts , muft 
Jkave greatly exceeded any ftrength which the much 
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*^ Herodot. I. vi. €. ii. et feq,'. 
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cxhauftcd Greeks could bring into tfee field. Theit 
fleet, corppofed of Phcenicians , Cilicians , and 
Egyptians , amounted ^o fix hundred fail ;' befides a 
conftderAble naval force belonging to the ifle of 
Cyprus, which, having co-operated during one 
year with the Ionian infurgents; had recently fub- 
mitted to Darius. In order to deliberate concern- 
ing the means of oppofing this mighty armament^ 
the Grecians. affemWed in the Panionian council, 
where it was unanimoufly refolved, that no attempt 
fhould be made to refill the Perfians by, land : the 
citizens of Miletus alone were exhorted to defend 
their walU to the laft extremity , under the con- 
duct of Pythagoras , a pcrfon of gre^t rank and 
eminence in that republic. While every effort 
Ihould be exerted for maintaining this ftrong hold 
of Ionia, it was determined that- the Grecian fleet, 
the laftand only hope of the nation, fhould aflembie 
at the fmall ifland of Lade , lying off the harbour 
of Milems , and offer battle to that of the Per* 
fjans *^ : When all their forces were coUeded at 
the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to three 
hundred and fifty-three Ihips , which, containing, 

^cach: at. a medium, a complement of above twt> 
hundred men, made the whole amount to a number 
fufficiently refpedable, and which , had they all 
remained firm and unanimous in the common 

.caufe, might, perhaps, have ftill rendered them 
vidojious. Such, at leaft, was the opinion of the 

rPeifiaa commanders, who, when informed of the 



** Herodot. 1. vi. c. vi. et fefi. 
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fifCBgth of the Grcciin fleet, defpftired of coil* p H A b% 
querlng it by open force, and cndcwourtd to viu, 
efficd by policy, what diqy, could not accompliffl 
by valor. Calling together the Ionian tyrants # 
irbo , after beibg expelled their dptoinions by Ajif- 
ta^oras, had taken refug6 with the Medefe* and 
adually followed the ftandard of Darius ^ they re* 
prefented to thofc baniQicd princes, that now waf 
the tiitic to (how their attachment to the fervicd of 
the great king. For this purpofe they Were in*- 
ftrucled, each of them, to prerfuade, by mclftge 
or a perfonal interview , the fubjeds whom he had 
f ornierly commanded , to defert the Grecian con* 
fcderacy ; to acquaint them , that if they complied 
with this propofal , their houfes and temples fliould 
befpared, while thofe of their more obftinate allies 
would be deftroycd by the flames; that their re'* 
publics fllc)uld be treated .with great lenity^ and 
ieven received into favor , while their countrymeil 
who refilled, wOuld inevitably be reduced intd 
Servitude; thrir youth difgraced by caftration; 
theic virgins tranfported to Badria , to fatisfy die 
iuft of Barbarians; and their country, which co»» 
tained every thing once dear to them , their temples ^ 
itheir ftatues , their oracles , and the tombs of their 
anceftors , beftoWed on fome liiorc dcferving and 
lefs rebellious people. 

Tbefe infidious reprefentations , however, pro^- 
dticed not any immediate effed. Each community, 
believing that they alone were folicited to abandon 
the common caufe, fcorned, on account of their 
private advantage , to defert the general intereft of 
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€ n k P. the confederacy, and next day they called a coun- 
vin. cil of Mrar, to confidcr of the means proper, not 
for appeafing the wrath, but for refitting the arnss, 
of the Perfians. 
TiMadfioe In this council, where no diftinftion of perfons 
^^^^^ prevailed, evei'y individual had full liberty to pro- 
mocKu. pofe his opinion. That of Dionyfius, aPhocae^, 
met with the approbation of the affembly. " Our 
^fortunes," faid he, "Olonians! ftand on a 
** needle's point. We mutt either vindicate our 
*Miberty, or fuffer the ignominious punifliment of 
** fugitive flaves. If we refufe prefcnt labor 
** and danger , we fhall be expofcd to eternal dif- 
^ grace; but the toils of a few days will be com- 
*^ penfated by a life of freedom , of glory , and of 
*' happinels. Submit, therefore, to my diredion, 
^ and I will pledge my life , that , if the gods de- 
^ clare not againtt us, the enemy will either de- 
*^ cline the engagement, or, engaging, be fbame- 
^ fully defeated" The Greeks, confenting to 
fubmit to the difcipline of Dionyfius, he, every 
day , arranged the fleet fn three divifions : towards 
the eaft extended the right wing^ confifting of 
«ight fhips of the Milefians , twelve belonging to 
Prien^, and three, which formed the whole ftrength 
of the fmall republic of Myus. The centre con- 
fifted of an hundred prime failors , furnilhed by the 
Chiang, fevehty from Lefbos, and a few fhips, 
icnt by the little cities of Erythraea , Phocaea , and 
Teios. TheSamians alone, with fixty fail, form* 
td the left wing to the weftward. 
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In ancient times the fuccefs of a naval engage- 
ment principally depended on the adivity of the 
rowers, and the (kill of the pilots, whofe objeft it 
always was to dart, with great violence, the fliarp 
beak or prow of their own (hips , againft the fides 
of the enemy. Sometimes at one ftroke, more 
frequently by repeated affaults , while they them- 
felves^ with wonderful dexterity, eluded fuch a 
ihock, they (battered or funk the veCTel of their 
opponents. By their continual exercife in naviga* 
tion , the Greeks had acquired fuch proficiency in 
managing their gallies , that their movement de- 
pending, not on the external impulfe of the wind, 
but on the adive principle within, refembled the 
rapid motion of a fi(h in its native element. Con- 
ftant practice , however, wasnecelTary to maintain 
this fuperiority, and ftill more to preferve their 
bodies in a capacity for labor, which, on account 
of the foftnefs of the climate and the heat of the 
feafon, were ready to melt away in floth and de- 
bility. The prudent Phocaean , therefore , com- 
manded them often to change their ftations, habi- 
tuating the failors to the labor of the oar, and 
the reftraints of difcipline , which he afTured them 
would, by habit, become eafy and agreeable. For 
feven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands: 
but, at length, the warmth of the feafon rendered 
their exertions too great for their ftrength. * Dif- 
tempers broke out. in the fleet. The Greeks, al- 
ways averfe to every (hadow of abfolute authority, 
coniplained at firft in fecret murmurs, and after- 
wards in licentious clamors, of the intolerable 
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CHAP, hardfhips to which they were cxpofed by the fevc- 
yuu rity of an infolent Pbocxaii, who, though he 
brought only three fhips to the common defence t 
had affumed an arbitrary direction in all their af- 
fairs- Governed by thefe fentiments, they rcr 
fufed any longer to obey his commands, landed 
on the fhore of Lade , formed a camp in the ifland, 
and, fitting under the (hade of their tents, dif- 
dained the ufeful labors to which they had hi- 
therto fubmitted. 
The r The Samians, who faw and dreaded the confe- 

Grecks queuce of this general diforder, privately accepted 
afea-fight the propofal which had been made them by the 
Perfians. Their perfidy brought deflrudion on 
the common caufe ; for in the engagement, which 
followed foon after , they hoifted fail and deferted 
the line. The Lefbians followed their example. 
Among thofe, however, who obtained fignaJ ho- 
nor, by adhering to the caufe of Greece, were 
eleven captains of Samian veffels, who detefted 
the treachery of their companions , and defpifed the 
figns of their admirals; on which account they 
were rewarded, at their return , by the community 
of Samos, with a pillar and infcription, tranfnait- 
ting their names, with immortal renoNvn, to pof- 
terity. But of all the Greeks, the Chians ac- 
quired greateft glory on that memorable day : 
notwithftanding their inferior ftrength , they de- 
fended themfelves to the laft extremity, and ren- 
dered the vidory late and dear to the Perfians. 
Miletus The naval defeat was foon followed by the taking 
of Miletus , which Xurrendered in the fixth year 
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Irom the commencement of the revolt. The 
Perfians made good the threats which they had 
denounced againft the obftinacy of their enemies. 
Samos alone, at the price of its perfidy, obtained 
the fafety of its houfes and temples. Thofe of all 
the other, communities were burnt to the ground. 
The women and children were dragged into capti- 
vity. Such of the Milefian citizens as efcaped not 
by flight, were either put to the fword, or carried 
into the heart of Afia, and finally fettled in the 
territory of Amp6, near the mouth of the Tygris. 
In other places, men of a timid or melancholy 
complexion continued to brood over the ruins of 
their ancient feats. The more enterprifing failed 
to Greece, to the coaft of Italy and Sicily, and to 
the Greek colonies in Africa. Probably not a 
few betook themfelves to piracy, among whon^ 
was Dionyfius the Phocxan, who plundered the 
Tufcau and Carthaginian veffels, always fparing 
the Grecian. The Perfian fleet wintered at Mi- 
letus, and next fpring fubdued the iflands of 
Chios ', Lefbos , and Tenedos **. Thus were the 
Afiatic Greeks. conquered for the third time, once 
by the Lydians , and twice by the Perfians. 

But notwithftanding thefe i:epeated fhocks, which 
fubjedcd.the inhabitants of Ionia to fuch dreadful 
calamities , that delightful country foon recovered 
its ancient populoufnefs and fplendor. The Per- 
fian government, having fufficiently punifhcd the 
rebellion , began gradually to relent. The lonians 
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CHAP* became an objed of care and proteAion to Darius. 
VIII. Ufeful regulations were made £or maintaining the 
public peace , as well as for fecuring the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the country 
' began once more to fmile; the cities, being built 
of fljght materials, were eafily repaired, while the 
exuberant fertility of the foil, the attradive beau- 
ties of the profped, the charms of the clipaate, 
and the convenience of the harbours (an advan- 
tage of which the Perfians knew not to avail 
themfefves) , fpeedily colleded the Greeks into 
their ancient hkbitations. Even thofe places which 
had been defertcd or deftroyed , emerged from the 
gloom of dcfolation , and aflumed the cheerful ap- 
pearance of induftrious adivity. And fuch was 
the attachment of the Greeks to their native land, , 
and fuch their ambition to adorn it, that the labor 
of a few years repaired the deftrudive ravages of 
the Barbarians. 
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